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4 Pigs make the farm go =e for 
i H. E. Robinson, Ohio—See page 6 
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One of the original 12 ft. Harvestors 
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SABRE ae GSE Lic dat A la od 
Harvestors are built in 3 sizes : 

— — a \ / From time immemorial the harvest has been the vi 
tory of all man’s labor. Tilling, planting and cultivat 

ing are in vain if the HARVEST is not made. 

America more progress has been made in harvestin 

methods in the last 100 years than in all the agesb 
ye oo ge, hele fore. In many lands the old methods used in o 

; to, Sey sna: Se country more than 100 years ago are still the gene 
ford TE, | A LA : i rule. Minneapolis-Moline is proud that it has mad 
| @ fhe : ; ; 1917 — First general purpose tractor a genuine contribution to the progress of harvestin 

— The Moline Universal pullinga methods and harvesting machines. 

Moline ball bearing binder. Oneman = = The thousands of MM HARVESTORS now in 

easily handled both. will help bring in food for freedom. The HARVE 
ORS we are making this year, too, will help bring th 
harvest home this year and for many years to comé 
Although our land is no more fertile than when the pilgrims first came here, ¥ 
have learned to make it produce 390,000,000 square meals a day, plus food for ad 
ditional millions, and fibre, oil and AMMUNITION for all of us, and for many 0 
our friends across the seas. Modern harvesting machines and all other modern far 
equipment has surely helped to make this land the Granary of the United Na 
tions and the ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY. Much credit goes to the farmers 

America because they are always willing to accept new methods and new machin 

Because of the progress America has made in farm machinery and metho 
less than 20% of our people feed and clothe the best fed nation on earth. Let allr 

member that modern HARVESTORS and other modern machinery have allow 
a large percentage of our men and women to go into industry and other essenti 
jobs, so that together we have established the highest standard of living in all hi 

tory. i 
BRINGING THE “HARVEST HOME" IS AN ESSENTIAL PART 


OF THE WAR EFFORT 


This year, as always in times of crisis, farm women, girls, young boys and old me 
will be able to contribute to the cause of victory by bringing the harvest homé 
They are able to do far more with modern machinery than with the older method 
previously used. 
Minneapolis-Moline will build all Harvestors and machinery allowed undé 
Government limitation orders for which materials are available. IN ADDITIO 
we are building many quality products for our:Armed Forces so that Victory ¥ 
be ours sooner. 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE is also helping build VICTORY SHIPS. -- 
Minneapolis-Moline machines are helping produce the food for freedom and § 
All MM Harvestors with tractor easily 1 man helping get it to our Armed Forces wherever they may be. 

operated 


Our Industries need SCRAP METAL of all kinds, and old rubber, too. 

Scrap is needed to make war equipment to bring us VICTORY, for new 

farm machinery and other essential civilian supplies, too. Do your 4 i | 7] 
part by salvaging such materials on your farm and making them avail- we 1918 — Giant Twin City 
able to industry. Be sure to scrap ALL MACHINES ON YOUR FARM Wt LLIZeE Rts tractor pulling fleet of 
NOT WORTH REPAIRING. DONATE TO A GOOD CAUSE OR SELL Le Le. binders to bring the war 
SCRAP NOW TO HELP WIN THE BIG SCRAP SO 7 i 7 crop home that year. 
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MODERN FARM MACHINERY 


_ MINNEAPOLIS - 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
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RAILROADING CROSSES 
A NEW FRONTIER 


Today on the Great Northern, 
GM Diesel Locomotives [ike this ave 
hauling heavy war loads through “The 
Great West.” On one mountain opera 





tion, consisting chiefly of movement of 
metal vital to victory, the utilization of 
GM freight locomotives resulted in an in- 
crease of 50% in train-hauling capacity. 


Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, de- 
pict one of the great eras of railroading—the achievement of rail transportation from 
East to West—the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. 


ARS have a way of ending old eras and 
starting new ones. Following the Peace 
of 1865, the nation was first united from coast 
to coast by bands of steel (May 10, 1869). Geo- Crossing the new frontier is not alone for the rail- 
roads, GM Diesels will usher in new possibilities 
graphically, America has no new frontiers. Tech- for the farm and for industry as well 
nically we have many. The curtain already has been drawn back on one element 


of the new era that surely will follow the present conflict—a new tool for the 


improvement of national transportation —General Motors locomotives. 


q bs | ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, Il. 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIESEL 


POWE R 15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Farm Outlook 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Wheat disappearing rapidly; corn, too; and other 
feed . . . Wartime pig production peak in sight . . . Cattle-on- 
feed situation reversed, probably fewer now . . . Corn ceilings 
upped fo start market flow; subsidy aids Eastern poultry-, dairy- 
men. . . Price program completed on ‘43 crops, wool growers to 
get “duration” guarantee ... Cautious rise in land values. 


Wheat Record. Wheat is being turned into meat, milk, and 
eggs at the greatest rate in our agricultural history. It is going 
into more loaves of bread and into a greater volume of cereal 
products than ever before. It is going into the production of 
war alcohol in unprecedented quantities. All these, plus some 
exports, add up to a record disappearance of nearly one billion 
bushels of wheat during the marketing year that ends this 
month. The demand for wheat is so great that during the next 
marketing year, beginning on July 1, the total disappearance is 
expected to reach 1.2 billion bushels. And should the war end 
during this period, the disappearance could be even more, by 
reason of big overseas shipments. Small wonder in these cir- 
cumstances that the wheat farmers—even before harvesting 
this year’s crop—are planning acreage increases this autumn. 
Unless this year’s crop is bigger than anyone now expects, the 
carry-over of wheat a year hence may be as little as 250 million 
bushels, as contrasted with 600 million or so this June 30, 
and with 700 million last June 30. It’s a good bet that in view 
of the unprecedented demand for wheat growing out of war 
needs for food and industrial products—as well as for feed— 
increasing pressure will be put upon Government to lessen, 
if not to remove entirely, all wheat-acreage restrictions on 
production next year. 


Pig Peak. The ’43 pig crops—spring and fall—probably will 
set a peak for the duration. This is not because the Nation 
doesn’t need more pork and lard, and it’s not because physical 
capacity to expand hog production has been exhausted. The 
limiting factor is the feed supply—disappearing faster than it 
is likely to be replaced this year. Corn has been going at 
the rate of 3.2 billion bushels yearly, whereas the’43 crop may 
total less than 2.9 billion. The corn supply in sight and in 
prospect simply doesn’t permit of further pig crop expansion 
beyond this fall. War Food Administrator Chester C. Davis 
already has advised farmers not to increase breeding for °43 
fall farrowings by more than 15 percent above the *42 level; 
indeed, he suggests that an increase of five percent is all that 
is needed to meet the remainder of the °43 pig-production 
goal. Looking beyond, this department anticipates that un- 
less the feed situation improves, the Government recom- 
mendation next fall will be to hold the ’44 spring crop down 
to the *43 level. The Government pig report that comes out 
late this month is expected to show some downward revision 
in the pig crops of last fall and this spring. The western Corn- 
belt probably will increase breeding for °43 fall farrowings 
more than the eastern, and the Belt as a whole more than 
the South. 


On Feed. The western Cornbelt had more cattle on feed 
this April 1 than a year earlier, the eastern Cornbelt had less, 
and the total for the Belt as a whole was only one percent 
more than on April 1 last year. This was a marked change 
from the situation in midwinter, when the total was eight 
percent larger than a year earlier. Feeders reported to the 
Government that about 73 percent of [ Continued on page 43 
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('VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR 
20 YEARS. 
FOR My TASTE AND 
FOR MY THROAT, 
CAMELS SUIT ME 
To A‘T’ 
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Munitions depot on the farm front —a cutting of alfalfa goes into the barn 


They've Got What it Takes! 


In the vital battle of farm production, every 
farmer is a real fighting man! And, like the men 
in uniform, his cigarette is apt to be Camel, too 































CAN sure understand why Camels are first choice with 

men in the service,” says Farmer ‘‘Met’’ Metcalf 
(shown above). ‘I’ve smoked Camels for 20 years, and 
there’s nothing like ’em for steady pleasure. The flavor 
is rich and full, and Camels are extra mild—always 
smooth, cool, and easy on my throat!”’ Try Camels 
yourself —see if you don’t agree! 


THE “T-ZONE”’ 


=~ where cigarettes are judged 


ee 0 ——t Service 





is the proving ground for cigarettes. : Phe favorite Miivette with min tn tha Ane: Ne 
Only your taste and throat can decide Marines, and the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on oa 
which cigarette tastes best to you...and how it 1 is in Post Excl cai thal ris 


affects your throat. For your taste and throat are 


absolutely individual to you. Based on the experience ; e 
of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit a 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! . “Se , 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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MoToR OIL 
TRACTOR O!F 


Unsurpassed in freedom 
from sludge-forming 
compounds; provides 
wide margin of safety 
under severest condi- 
tions. Diamond 760 will 
help keep your truck, 
tractor and car running. 


> 


~ 


Ask the Diamond D-X Tank 
Truck salesman to recommend 
the products best suited for the 
lubrication needs of your farm. 


DIAMOND LUBRICANTS 


Complete line for chassis, crankcase, 
transmission, differential, hypoid 
gears, wheel bearings, water pump, 
universal joint, steering wheel, final 
drive, gears, bearings, cups, axles. 


Other Farm Needs 


Cream Separator Oil, Harvester Oil, 
Harness Oil and Dip, Stock Spray, 
Black Oils, Insecticide, Gear Cleaner, 
Household Oil, Floor Oil and other 
Diamond Specialty Products. 


Harold Robinson (at right) 
works with his vo-ag teacher 


cover story When It’s Pork 


Time at the Robinsons’ 


Down on the undulating black 
lands of Crawford County, Ohio, 
live H. E. Robinson and family. Life 
for these people is simple, yet busy 
and chock-full of satisfaction. 

Hogs stand well toward the front 
among Mr. Robinson’s interests. 
Fourteen Spotted Poland China sows 
are his normal stock, but he is fur- 
thering the nationwide pork drive 
by carrying 20 this year. 

Some of his sows farrow in April, 
but he breeds others for December to 
conserve equipment, to distribute 
lambing and farrowing season over 
several months’ time, and to have 
some of this work occur during 
Christmas vacations, when his 
younger son, Harold, is around to 
lend a hand. 

The sows are given in self-feeders 
a mixed ration of the following: 300 
pounds corn, 100 wheat, 150 oats, 
50 alfalfa meal, 60 of a commercial 
concentrated whey supplement, and 
140 soybean oil meal. To each 100 
pounds of this ration are added 2 
pounds of bonemeal, 2 lime, and 
1 salt. Alfalfa or clover hay is fur- 


nished to the brood sows in racks. 

Individual farrowing pens are 
usually grouped in threes, each 
equipped with individual portable 
fences to keep the litters separated 
for at least three weeks. Until far- 
rowing time the feeders and waterers 
are located at varying distances from 
the houses, forcing the sows to take 
exercise daily. In winter, waterers 
are heated continuously. During the 
winter farrowing season, individual 
houses are fitted with fuel oil lan- 
terns fastened securely inside to the 
roof, furnishing both heat and light 
for the sow and litter. 

At three weeks of age, little pigs 
are given access to self-feeders and 
are fed the same ground grain mix- 
ture until they weigh about 50 
pounds. At nine weeks of age the 
pigs are immunized against cholera, 
and oats are then reduced to 50 
pounds, with ear corn fed freely. 

Good evidence that this way of 
handling hogs gets results is the fact 
that Robinson’s hogs at six months 
of age weigh 230 to 240 pounds. 

[Continued on page 8 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Terre Haute Waterloo TULSA Chicago Omaha 





Robinson puts hogs on the market at six months of age weighing 230 to 240 pounds 
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FOUND: 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS / 


| one of Buick’s busy plants, 
large calibre shell cases are 
now being built of steel instead 
of hard-to-get brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean an 
important saving in a highly 
critical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t this 
simply mean that our already- 
burdened steel-producing facil- 
ities have to turn out just that 
much more steel? 


The answer is — not at all! 
Through careful redesign and 
development of new methods 
on other of our war jobs, Buick 
has effected important savings 
in steel too. 


These are more than enough to 
offset a load on the steel mills 











that might have been involved 
in this switch from one mate- 
rial to another. 


It is very much like finding sev- 
eral million pounds of brass 
every year — not by accident, 
but in reward for a patient, 
careful process that goes on 
constantly in Buick plants. 


We're always looking for ways 
to save materials of any kind. 
Even a fraction of a pound per 
piece produced is not too little 
to get our prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this instance 
proves. It makes all materials 
stretch — and there is no better 
way of making sure our fight- 
ing men get plenty of what they 
need to win. 
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Let’s take a look 


You have your problems now, plenty of them. But you also have 
much to look forward to when peace comes. Agricultural engineers, 
building manufacturers, and suppliers of materials are laying plans 
right now to help you attain that brighter, more efficient, more 
profitable future. 


The modern farm illustrated above can well become a reality 
for you. And modern steels will help make it so. Here at ARMCO 
we are developing steels with remarkable new qualities to meet 
the exacting needs of war. When Victory is won, these same steels 
will be used by manufacturers to make stronger, more durable 
farm buildings. 


Your new metal buildings for cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry 
will be engineered to meet their health requirements for high 
production. Correctly ventilated, fire-resistant, rat-proof bins and 
cribs will protect your crops. Already agricultural engineers have 
made great progress with these and other buildings, as well as 
with the design of improved equipment. 


These are some of the things you and your children can look 
forward to when the war is over. Right now you have the job of 
producing more food than ever before—with less equipment and 
less labor. So use your buildings to capacity and keep your machin- 
ery in good working order. Form a “machine pool’ with other 
farmers wherever this is practicable. Consult with your farm dealer 
regularly and let him help you with your problems. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 1121 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 
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Cover Story 
[ Continued from page 6 | 


cent marketing, consisting of 50 pigs from 
six litters, averaged 240 at exactly six 
months. 

Robinson’s 160-acre farm is completel, 
mechanized. He carries out a four-year 
rotation of corn, soybeans and oats, wheat, 
and alfalfa. Part of the corn crop is cut and 
husked, and the remainder is picked from 
the stalk. The entire farm is limed every 
four years, and the fields are more than 
maintaining their fertility, receiving the 
manure from 22 dairy cattle and 160 hogs 

Like most fathers, Robinson is proud of 
his family—and why not? Twenty-year-old 
Betty, the oldest, is a sophomore at Ohio 
State University, majoring in home eco- 
nomics. She was in 4-H Club work for 
five years, and looks forward to becoming 
a county home demonstration agent. 

Donald, aged 19, was a sophomore at 
the University until leaving last winter to 
help at home. He studied animal hus- 
bandry, expecting to return after grad- 
uation to specialize in hogs and sheep. 

Don’t think for a minute that Donald 
lost contact with dirt farming while carry- 
ing on his studies. For five years he had 
been renting and operating a 106-acr 
neighboring farm, and this had been paying 
his way thru college. This young man and 
his father worked the extra farm ona labor- 
trade proposition. Donald got back home 
from college every Friday night, and any 
main jobs needing attention were done over 
the week-end by Donald, Harold (we’re 
coming to him next), and Dad. Work 
done during the week was charged against 


‘Donald’s account, and he paid it back 


with labor during the summer months. 

Sixteen-year-old Harold, the youngest, 
was graduated this spring from Mt. Zion 
High School, where he took vocational 
agriculture (see picture on page 6). With 
five years of 4-H work already to his 
credit, he is trying to match his older 
brother, who has seven years tucked away. 

Mrs. Robinson, tho she’s as busy as 
any farm woman, has managed somehow 
to find time for music, reading, and Grange 
activities. Both Mr. Robinson and she 
belong to the Mt. Zion Grange and the 
Crawford County Farm Bureau. Mr. Rob- 
inson also serves on the local school board. 

Yes, for the Robinson family, farming is 
a way of life. They ask no other.—Russell 
L. Miller, County Agricultural Agent 





Planning Book FREE! 


lr YOU are planning to im- 
prove your barns.and outbuild- 
ings now or after the war, or 
have ideas about building more 
comfort and convenience into 
your home, you’ll want a copy 
of Successful Farming’s big, 76- 
page Building Guide. A small 
stock remains from the 1942 
building contest. It’s jam- 
packed with detailed plans, 
photographs, directions for feed- 
ers, cribs, milk houses, storage 
sheds, and a hundred and one 
other projects. We'll mail you a 
copy FREE while the small sup- 
ply lasts. Write Kirk Fox, Edi- 
tor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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WHITE BROWN AND GOLD 


FROM the Rio Grande march the 
harvests as the sun turns south 
from Hudson’s Bay. 


Green fields turn to gold. Kernels, 
grains, beans and seeds .. . fill, grow 
firm and harden... bullets of white and 
brown and gold for the fight to feed a 
hungry world. 

Each ripening in its place and season 
puts a heavy burden on the soldiers of 
the soil and their weapons, the farmers 
and their harvesting equipment. 

To avoid the loss of food which might 
save lives, all of the many kinds of 
machinery needed to harvest various 
crops must be ready to go into the 
fields when the harvest is ready and 


keep on going until the harvest ends. 

This year, more than ever before, 
harvesting equipment must be repaired 
and serviced early if the tremendous 
task asked of American farmers is to 
be accomplished. 

For Oliver owners who .must keep 
present equipment going, Oliver is mak- 
ing all of the repair parts that it can. 
But shipments move slowly these war 
days, making it necessary to order early 
to get the parts you need. 


For those who must have new har- 
vesting equipment, Oliver is building 
every machine that government reg- 
ulations permit. If you MUST have 
new machinery, see your local farm 


equipment rationing board at once. 

For the men of our fighting forces 
who look to the farms of America for 
food, and to aid your farm equipment 
dealer who struggles to serve you under 
heavy odds, please check your harvest- 
ing machinery right away. 

Make a list of the parts you need. 
And give that list to your Oliver dealer 
at once. 


He and we have but one burning 
ambition today: It is to help you to win 
the war by harvesting those billions of 
food bullets, presently ripening on your 
broad acres. The Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company, 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PLAN— PLANT—PRODUCE A BIG VICTORY GARDEN THIS YEAR 
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No one questions that syn- 
thetics . . . especially plastics 
.--will play a big part in building 
better post-war farm and home 
appliances. Yet few realize that 
many of these materials will liter- 
ally be grown from seed! 


Coal, a vegetable deposit, has been 
for years a big mineral source of 
plastics. Today, science has elimi- 
nated this middle step and makes 
plastics in new abundance direct 
from fresh vegetation. Soy beans, 
peanuts, wheat and trees are among 
the farm products that are providing 
these materials for industry. 

Because “Victory Is Our Business”, 
we at Delco Appliance are employ- 
ing plastics at present only to further 
the war effort. But when peace again 
permits, Delco Appliance will be 
prompt to make full use of the magic 
of farm-grown plastics to bring 
you the new and finer farm 

and home equipment that 

means better living. 


Delco Appliances include Delco 
Water Systems, Delco-Light 
Power Plants, Delco-Light 
Ironclad Batteries and 

Automatic Delco-Heat 
(otl-coal-ges), 


APPLIANCE 


ROCHESTER, N Y 


DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 
During War or Peace DELCO APPLIANCES 


Da the Gob Bolter 
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Bapy needed state school 
laws got scant consideration 
from legislatures last winter. 
Under pressure of many emer- 
gencies resulting from war, this 
is understandable but at the 
same time regrettable. Large 
fluid populations are making 
the job of maintaining schools 
in some county districts well- 
nigh financially impossible. 
Loss of teachers to war work is 
adding new angles to the situa- 
tion. Pll grant advantages in 
waiting for conditions to settle 
down before going far in school 
legislation. However, such is- 
sues as state aid, improved 
teacher standards, and corre- 
sponding improvement in 
teachers’ salaries have already 
waited 20 years for settlement. 
Now, when most legislatures 
are adjourned for another two 
years, is the time for crystalliz- 
ing public sentiment around 
sound school legislation for 
1945. 


* * *& Is the farmer an isola- 
tionist? With a son or. two and 
perhaps a daughter overseas in 
the uniform of the armed forces 
of the United States, he can 
scarcely be branded as such. 
Attend a country schoolhouse 
meeting some evening and 
listen to the discussion of world 
food needs; you will want no 
further proof that farmers un- 
derstand many of our inter- 
national obligations. How then 
can their wide failure to belong 
to any general farm organiza- 
tion be explained? Iowa has 
189,000 farmers operating units 
of 40 acres or more, yet only 
60,000 are affiliated with the 
three organizations—Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, and Farm Union 

according to information 
published by the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation. Certainly 
the advantages of such mem- 
bership are plain. There ought 
not to be any shortage of cash 
to pay dues. But like all good 
things, memberships must be 
sold by personal calls. ‘Time, 
tires, and gasoline cost money, 


SE) ssred te bri 


and now all are almost beyond 
reach. 

Yet, because farmers have 
proved themselves definitely 
willing to play their part in 
world affairs, they must be 
equally willing to play it in 
national interests. How can 
they do it effectively until they 
become members of an organi- 
zation of some responsibility? A 
new sales approach is needed 
by the farm organizations. Pos- 
sibly the modern business prac- 
tice of employing public rela- 
tions officers is being over- 


looked. 


* * *& I am hoping that you 
read and discussed Agriculture’ s 
Got Troubles!, a series of three 
articles on farm action organi- 
zations such as AAA, PCA, and 
others which closed in the May 
issue of Successful Farming. There 
are today so many public agen- 
cies trying to do things for 
farmers that conflicts will be 
inevitable until clearly-drawn 
agricultural legislation co-or- 
dinating all agencies is passed. 
Fortunately, in the present food 
emergency, by far the majority 
of officials are fair and reason- 
able. Passing unifying legisla- 
tion under present conditions 
would be most difficult, I real- 
ize. There will be plenty of 
time to talk it over, and let’s all 
try to keep our shirts on until 
then. 


* * & The need for increased 
carrying capacity of all types 
of pasture land is particularly 
strong now; and labor, ma- 
chinery, and materials for pas- 
ture improvement are all hard 
to find. However, progress can 
be made. A retired farmer un- 
able to do hard work can knock 
down weeds in pastures or run 
thru a little extra fence to re- 
lieve the strain on overgrazed 
spots. Under his direction, in- 
experienced help can do much. 
After all, pasture crops cost 
nothing for harvesting. Some 
time spent in their care is there- 
fore deserved. 


- 
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GET HALF YOUR PROTEINS FROM PASTURE 


AMAZING GAINS POSSIBLE WHEN ADEQUATE MINERAL SUPPLEMENT IS ALSO FED! 


With the usual protein feeds getting 
scarcer and scarcer, the hog raiser 
with plenty of good pasture is very 
fortunate indeed. A single acre of 
good pasture is considered to be just 
about equal to 800 to 1,000 Ibs. of 
corn, and 500 lbs. of tankage. To 
put it another way, hogs on the 
nght kind of pasture will make very 
Satisfactory gains on about 15% 
less grain and about half as much 
Protein supplement. In addition, 
there is a considerable saving of 
time and labor when hogs harvest 
a good part of their own feed as 


Lac 





they do when feeding on pasture. 
You cannot, of course, expect re- 
sults like these from rundown, 
weedy pasture, or the wrong kind 
of pasture. Best is alfalfa, but red 
clover, rape, oats and red clover, 
rape and oats, first-year sweet clover 
and lespedeza are also good. 
Pasture, however, fails to supply 
a sufficient amount of minerals. 


Wey EN AY 


Mineral Feeds and Concentrates 


That lack is very easily and inex- 
pensively supplied by providing 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals in one of 
the three ways illustrated above. It 
takes only about 1% lbs. per hog 
per month to assure an adequate 
amount of the minerals hogs are 
known to need. 

Your MoorMan Dealer will be 
glad to help you plan hog rations to 
use with your pasture. His assist- 
ance is free of cost or obligation. If 
you don’t know him, write direct to 
the Moorman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. H-71, Quincy, Il. 
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Laugh Every Thursday 
evening with 


BOB BURNS 


Tune in every Thursday 
evening — NBC network — 
for an hilarious half hour 
with Bob Burns, the Arkan- 
sas Traveler. Comedy... tall 
tales ...and his famous 
BAZOOKA! 








“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





“Draft the 
Absentees!” 


Question 1: What do you think should be 
done with workers in war factories who are 
regularly absent from work without good 
excuse? 


Answer: 
All Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Draft them, put into service, 
into Army 
Force them to work, draft 


Deduct a certain amount 
them, 


Reduce working hours— 
some are working too 
many ty and become 


a larger part in the war 
effort—make them see the 
importance of their work . . 


1 
11 


100% 100% 100% 


*Less than one percent 


**There is no absenteeism on the battle- 
front,”’ emphasized Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer on his return to the States, follow- 
ing a tour of Southern Pacific battle- 
grounds. “There is no absenteeism on the 
food front,” is fully as apropos. Faced 
with the greatest production goals in agri- 
cultural history, farmers are prepared to 
fullfill those goals even tho never-before- 
experienced problems are plaguing them. 
On a job where there are no bands, no 
bunting, where the field uniform is faded 
from work and weather, farmers look 
askance at absenteeism in war-production 
centers and at the measures being adopted 
to curb it—bank nights, special awards, 
other falderal. In contrast to the Army, 
war-production management has no K. P. 
duty for those A. W. O. L. The nation’s 
farmers favor giving those guilty of absen- 
teeism a dose of K, P. duty—in the Army. 
A farmer in Missouri orders: “Give them 
a gun and put them right in the front 
lines.”” An Ohio farm woman vitriolically 
comments: ““Treat them the same way 4S 
they do saboteurs.”” An Illinois farmer 
advocates: “Double dock their pay.” And 
an Iowa farm woman sarcastically states: 
“‘They’re not very good army material, but 
put them there, anyway.” A Texan has still 
another angle: “Fire them and give the job 
to one who will work.” [ Continued on page # 
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To Speed Farm Production You Can Now 
Change Over Steel-Wheel Tractors to Rubber 


HERE IS THE NEW GOVERNMENT RULING: 


The Department of Agriculture, the Office of the Rubber Director and the 
Office of Price Administration have instructed local Rationing Boards to 
authorize the conversion of steel-wheel tractors to rubber tires providing 
e farmers obtain a certification from their local Agriculture County War 


r Board that the conversion from steel to rubber is: 

























1. Necessary to operate tractors on highways between farms. 


2. Necessary because of the type of soil or topography, pro- 
viding tractors were purchased after May 1, 1942. 


HERE IS THE U.S. FARMWAY TRACTOR TIRE 


This new type tractor tire is becoming known everywhere for its perform- 
ance under all kinds of operating conditions. Your certificate entitles you 
to the best. It will pay you to buy the leader in quality. Here’s why: 


1. MORE PULLING POWER. The extra long, wide lugs have been found best for gripping 
the ground and giving the maximum pulling power. 


2. SELF CLEANING. These new tread lugs are scientifically designed with depressed 
center cleats that not only help expel mud and dirt but also improve traction. 


3. WEARS LONGER—Whether pre-war or war-built tires, ““U.S.”’ is famous for the 
extra wearing qualities that are engineered into the tread. 


NOTE: To make your tires last longer, 
keep tractor under cover when not in use. 


SHARE YOUR TRACTOR sevriec-ricea tractors, well adapted to 


highway travel between farms, can speed production on your neighbors’ farms that 
are not tractor-equipped. Help solve the critical machinery problem by sharing 
your tractor. 





U.S.TIRES for your Truck 


As a reminder: If your truck is necessary 
in hauling food and other raw materials, 
and your tires cannot be recapped, 
you are entitled to buy the best new 
truck tires on the market—such as the 
U.S. Royal Fleetway, famous for its long 
mileage. 


Share Your “/ruck 


Here’s where the biggest saving in gasoline 


i: JE U.S. TIRES for your Car 


ced As a reminder: If your tires cannot be re- 
sri capped, and your gas ration book entitles 
) you to 240 miles or less per month, you are 
to eligible for Grade III tires (used or re- 
vre- capped); if your gas ration book entitles 
you to 241 miles or more per month, you 
mM. are eligible for the best Grade I tires—such 
no as the U. S. Royal Master. 
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ted omg the-car pools. Many trips to town and rubber can be made, Before any hait- 
ds ave to be made alone but some of them empty load is hauled to towa, check with 

ras, can be planned with neighbors. Every — “ your neighbors. Le = take a [Pr of 

my, tnp shared is just that much rubber pak | the same rubber needed by the Army. Let’s 
P gasoline saved. U. S. ROYAL MASTER U.S. ROYAL FLEETWAY share and save together. 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGN of a local, independent 
business —built on experience, knowledge, skilled 
service and products of quality. x «x x 





ee 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York \ inion Rubber Co., Ltd. | 
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FARME 


given 
@ 


privileges! 


W hile most building is forbidden today, 

our government urges farmers to keep 

buildings in repair, and to build new 
ones if needed. 


Farm suildings must be kept in sound 
repair! New farm buildings must be erected 
if they are needed to produce more food! 

So important does your government con- 
sider this program that farmers are given 
special building privileges. You can spend 
up to $1,000.00 for new buildings. 

For such repair or new construction, In- 
sulite is a desirable material. You, yourself, 
if you’re handy with tools, without extra 
help, can do the job with Insulite. The big 
panels of Insulite are easy to handle, fit 
quickly into place, can be rapidly nailed. 

Insulite gives you double value because it 
insulates as it builds. You get a stronger 
structure, plus effective insulation. Look 
for Insulite in the red package. 


How Insulite Can Help You: YW 





Line your laying house with 
Insulite. Hens that are kept 
warm and dry, free from dan- 
gerous drafts,lay more eggs, 
require less feed. 


For this year's grain crop, 
build an Insulite Victory Grain 
Bin. Meets grain loan require- 
ments. Easily moved, adapt- 
able for other uses. 


Line your barn, with Insulite. It 
will pay you. Warm, healthy 
cows produce more milk, re- 
quire less feed (no extra feed 
to supply body warmth). 





Fix up a nice room from un- 
used space. Merely apply 
Insulite to studding and raft- 
ers. No plastering, papering 
or painting required. 





Insulite Division of Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company 
Dept. SF63, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me plans for Insulite — 

Poultry } Northern Type 
Southern Type 

Portable Brooder House 


Hous 


\am 


Addr 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Range Shelter 
Dairy Barn 
Grain Storage Bin 


ee 
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What's New in Farming 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


1. Roto Tiller. A homemade device for 
clearing weeds within the rows of corn 
comes from Lloyd Morrow of Milan, 
Ohio, and John McDermott of Epworth, 
Iowa, who worked quite independently 
of each other. Their patent papers cover 
a device designed to show farmers an 
easier way to clear that pesky strip in 
drilled corn and in checkrowed fields 
where the weeds hide. Photograph A is 
taken looking down over rear axle of Mc- 
Dermott’s tiller-equipped tractor. The 
teeth shown are mounted on a short 
length of gas pipe and revolve at right 
angles with the corn row, thus cultivating 
the soil in the row and uncovering any 
stalks covered by dirt thrown from the 
shovels. Photograph B shows Morrow’s 
row-tilling device. It receives its power 
from a large wheel which runs on the 
ground at the side of the cultivator. Pow- 
er goes in from this large wheel to the two- 
speed bevel gear, which transfers it to the 
tiller-wheel shaft. The outer wheel is 
fixed in floating mounts so it can follow 
the contours of the ground and provide 


constant power for operation of the teeth. 


2. Automatic Tractor Hitch. The hitch 
illustrated here has been found safe, 
quick, convenient, and easily installed, 
A ring attached to each implement, in- 
cluding wagons, is all that is needed to 
complete the arrangement so that all ma- 
chines can be hitched without the neces- 
sity of the tractor driver’s leaving his seat. 
Loads are unhitched just as quickly and 
easily by merely pushing down on the 
release latch with a long-handled hook. 
Many times it is possible to unhitch with- 
out stopping the tractor. 

To prevent the hitch from unhooking 
automatically as it is designed to do when 
the plow hits a rock, the spring must be 
locked out of action. A bar in the device 
illustrated below is replaced with a thicker 
bar—one-fourth inch in size—and an 
iron block of suitable thickness is fast- 
ened to the plate. The springs should 
be drawn up until there is no clearance 
between this block and the body of the 
hitch. A half-inch bolt placed in the slot 
of the release latch positively locks the 
hitch in the closed position. This is ordi- 
narily not needed except when the out- 
fit is on the road. 

The unit was tested by F. W. Duffee 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Binder Twine. Southern cotton of a low 
grade will be used in binder twine for the 
coming harvest. Its use has been made 
necessary by limited imports of fiber 
ordinarily used for twine. 


Yellow Fat. Studies conducted by the 
University of Illinois show that full-fed 
cattle should be turned on pasture only 
if they are to be fed beyond midsummer. 
The objectionable yellow color of the fat 
from pasture-fed beef may be acquired 
principally in the spring and early sum- 
mer, when grass is greenest and highest 
in carotene content. Tests show that 
range calves, wintered in drylot princi- 
pally on silage and legume hay and full- 
fed corn on pasture the following sum- 
mer, produced white carcasses when 
marketed the latter part of October. 


Cultivation. Farmers who cultivate their 
corn well should be rewarded by at 
least 38 more bushels of corn an acre 
than the farmer who doesn’t cultivate at 
all. That’s what University of Illinois 
studies show. Corn yield on a field where 
weeds were allowed to grow was only 
seven bushels an acre as an eight-year 
average. On a near-by field where weeds 
were kept out by [ Continued on page 16 
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THREADS THAT LIVES 
MAY HANG ON 


When wars were fought at a slower 
pace, it is said that “for want of a nail” 
a shoe, a horse, a rider, a battle and 
finally a kingdom were lost. 


Little things can be just as vital in the 
war today—things as humble, for exam- 
ple, as the nuts which hold fighting air- 
craft staunch and tight. 


The lives of flying crews may hang on 
the threads of nuts which stay put—hold 
fast against the chatter of gunfire, the 
throb of pulsing engines, the wrack and 
twist and vibration of massive wings 
wheeling and twisting through thin air. 


We make such a nut. We have made 
more than three billion of them. And as 
far as is known, not a single one of these 
nuts has ever failed in service. 


It is the special virtue of Elastic Stop 
Nuts that they never loosen, slip, shake 
off or break. 


Small wonder they are used on every 
type of airplane made in the United 
States and Canada—as many as 50,000 
may be used in a single ship. 


Some day these nuts will be available 
for purposes other than the grim jobs 
of war. 


When they are, automobiles will be 
tighter and safer and quieter—every- 
thing from garden tools or farm tractors 
to radios and vacuum cleaners will give 
longer and less troublesome service. 


But that’s for the future. Today, all 
these tenacious nuts we can make go for 
an even more important purpose—which 
is the simple task of holding tight till the 
war is won. 


E.astic Stop Nut CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


by the oactior 
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ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 
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have a bigger job 
than ever before 


Are so important 


Food is now a weapon, with a 
vital place in the United Nations 
war strategy. So our government, 
and your fellow-fighters in the war 
for freedom, plead for even greater, 
more fruitful efforts. 


Yet new labor-saving machinery 
is short. The old must be worked 
harder than ever. This means that 
ou Must give extra care and atten- 
ion to all motored equipment; to 
every bearing, sprocket, chain, and 
gear case. Remember, your Phillips 
Agent knows the right Phillips oil 


or grease for every job on the farm. 
And here are facts to help you pick = 
a quality motor oil: Phillips offers For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


a number of oils, because prefer- 





ences and pocketbooks vary. But | FREE Send for your copy 
when you want our dest oil, there is 

no need for doubt. Phillips tells of PHILFARMER 

you frankly that Phillips 66 Motor This condensed farm magazine is 


pig 7 packed with pictures, information, en- 
Oil is our finest quality oe highest tertainment. There's somenang in it 


grade and greatest value...among __ | fot every member of the farm family. 
5 ¥ To receive copies regularly, send your 
all the oils we offer to farm car name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 


owners like yourself. Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 











IT’S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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What's New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


careful hoeing but without stirring the 
soil, the yield was 49 bushels. Where weeds 
were kept down by cultivation, the averag: 
yield was 45 bushels an acre. During a good 
year for corn, a cultivated fertilized plot 
made 93 bushels, and a weedy plot made 
only seven bushels. In a poor year, yields 
for these same plots were 51 and 10 bushels 
respectively. 


Chinch Bugs. Use of chinch bug-resistant 
or immune crops and plans for arranging 
crops to lessen danger of infestation is 
recommended by the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. 

In Illinois, dinitro dusts were field- 
tested to some extent in 1942 and found 
very promising. They seem as effective as 
creosote and considerably less expensive 
from the standpoint of construction and 
maintenance, according to H. Douglas 
Tate. The new dust was developed under 
direction of W. P. Flint, University of IIli- 
nois, and consists of a poison dust which 
kills bugs on contact. Four of five farmers 
who tested the poison last summer said it 
was the best they had ever tried for the 
pest. Bugs are killed within two hours after 
contact, whereas with creosote they are 
merely repelled. Poison is placed in shal- 
low ditches between fields of corn and 
small grain, thru which the bugs crawl. A 
continuous line of dust around the field is 
necessary, or between the corn and small 
grain. One pound for every linear rod of 
barrier is required on a surface free of 
lumps and clods. A path for the dust is 
readily prepared by filling a 10-gallon 
milk can with water, laying it on its side, 
and dragging it thru the field with a horse. 
A trip down and back between the first 
and second rows of corn has proved suf- 
ficient. Dust was applied with an old 
sprinkling can from which the sprinkler 
attachment had been removed. Old tea- 
kettles also are effective. The barrier stands 
a light rain or heavy dew without caking. 
Posthole traps are unnecessary. 


Hay Slings. Of 137 farmers in northern 
Ohio who were interviewed by F. L. 
Morison, of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, relative to their use of hay 
slings or forks in connection with auto and 
tractor buck rakes, slings were used by 111 
and forks by 26. Morison found that slings 
are generally preferred for handling 
bucked-in hay, and were found almost 
without exception on all farms having 
barns suitably constructed for their use. 
These slings are made to handle a buck- 
rake load at a time. 


Dairy Cleaners. Reports have been re- 
ceived that certain wetting agents are 
scarce in some areas. These wetting 
agents were mentioned in connection with 
stories on the new, quick method of clean- 
ing cream separators and milking machines 
(March and April issues of Successful Farm- 
ing). Since these stories were published, two 
additional wetting agents, Savex and 
Santomerse, have been found satisfactory 
by Iowa State College, where these meth- 
ods, in part, were developed. The wetting 
agents listed in the original articles were: 
Dreft, Swerl, Naccanel, M. P. 189, Neo- 
suds, and Arctic Syntex M Beads. It is 
hoped that the two additional agents men- 
tioned above will help relieve the situation 
in those areas where such scarcities have 
been reported to exist. END 
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FOOD-—and the 


Farm Equipment SHORTAGE 


A Report to the Farmer: 


E HAVE learned with surprise that in some parts of 

the country farm equipment manufacturers are being 
charged with responsibility for the inadequate supply of farm 
equipment now available. 


The statement has been made that farm equipment manu- 
facturers are more interested in producing war materials than 
in producing farm equipment. 


Certainly our industry is interested in producing war ma- 
terials. No one would want us to be otherwise. But we have 
never forgotten that to enable the farmer to meet wartime 
food production goals we must build farm equipment, and we 
have constantly urged upon the government the need for 
greater amounts of farm equipment, a view which has now 
been acknowledged to be correct. Our operations, with re- 
spect to both war production and farm equipment produc- 
tion, have at all times been governed by the decisions and 
actions of the government. 


The statement has also been made that our industry can- 
not make enough farm equipment because its plants have 
been converted too largely to war production. 


It is true that International Harvester Company is engaged 
on a very large program of war production, but it is also true 
that we have always had facilities available for the produc- 
tion of farm equipment. 


We want farmers and the public generally to understand the 
facts about the farm machinery situation, which is of vital 
importance in determining whether the United States can do 
the food production job. 


1. What is Necessary to Supply Farm Machines? 


To supply farm machines and replacement parts today, a 
manufacturer must have five things: First, plants and facili- 
ties; second, men and women to operate the plants; third, 
authority from the government to build a certain amount of 
machinery and replacement parts; fourth, materials out of 
which to make the machinery and replacement parts; fifth, 
an adequate system for timely distribution of these products. 


Our company and other farm equipment manufacturers 
have the plants and facilities. We have, or can speedily train, 
the men and women needed. We have a large and capable dis- 
tribution organization which, left to itself, can do the job prop- 
erly. But both authority to manufacture and materials for 
manufacture can be provided onty by the government. And 
at present the distribution of farm machinery is also completely 
controlled by the government. 


The government has never asked us to convert all our facil- 
ities to war work and we have never considered doing so. The 
government knew, and we knew, that farm equipment pro- 
duction, up to some limit, would prove as vital to the war effort 
as production of guns and shells. Throughout the war, our 
farm equipment factories have continued to produce new farm 
machines in the limited amounts allowed by the government, 
and we have regularly produced a large volume of replacement 
parts, which are made on the same-equipment and by the 
same employes as parts which are assembled into completed 
farm machines. 


Our war work is largely of a kind which requires the auto- 
motive type of buildings and facilities and is being carried on 
principally in our plants of that nature. War work also has 
been placed in a number of the large warehouses which are 
characteristic of the farm equipment business. Although most 
of our farm equipment manufacturing capacity is not adaptable 
to war production, we do have some war production in every 
plant of the company. 


For all these reasons, the great bulk of our farm equipment 
production facilities is available now and has been available 
at all times throughout the war. Those facilities are capable of 
turning out many times the amounts they are now producing. 


2. Can More Machines Be Built in Time for 1943 Use? 


The War Production Board’s 1943 farm equipment program, 
which provided for production of only 23 per cent of the 
amount of new farm equipment that had been built in 1940, 
was too small to meet farmers’ needs. This has now been pub- 
licly recognized by official Washington, and the government 
has recently announced that it was granting authority for in- 
creased 1943 production of some farm machines. This recogni- 
tion, however, comes too late in this year for the situation to 
be more than partially corrected. 


Included on the government’s list of increased machines 
were such items as tractors, which are useful at any season 
of the year, and harvesting machinery, which in most sections 
of the country and for most crops is used relatively late in 
the year. Production of these machines can still be increased 
in time to help in 1943. 


But production cannot be increased overnight and this 
authority to manufacture will be useless unless it is accom- 
panied at once by the necessary materials. 


Undoubtedly many farmers—and probably some county 
rationing committees — have expected increased numbers of 
machines to appear immediately after government announce- 
ments of increased authority to manufacture. It must be re- 
membered that after authority has been granted, from 60 to 
120 days are required to get steel and other materials, time 
is required to turn these materials into finished machines, and 
additional time is required to get them to the places where 
the government orders the manufacturer to send them. Most 
farm machines cannot be shipped by the manufacturer until 
they have been tagged by order of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the particular county of the United States where the 
government has decided they are to go. 


The government has recently increased somewhat its allot- 
ment of steel to farm equipment production, but farm machines 
cannot be built of steel alone. Other critical component parts 
are required. 

If these components are provided at once, the output of 


tractors and harvesting machinery for 1943 delivery can still 
be increased. 


3. Will There Be Enough Machinery in 1944? 

Yes... 

IF the government draws up its farm equipment production 
program for 1944 in accordance with the needs of American 
farmers, and 

IF the government makes that program definite and effec- 
tive in the immediate future, and 

IF distribution down to the retail level is fitted to the 
needs of the food program and carried on by experienced and 
tested manufacturers and retail dealers’ service organizations, 
in cooperation with the government, and 

IF, above all, the government will provide the needed 
materials regularly and on time, 

THEN, the farm equipment industry will certainly build 
the machines to do the job. 


pe Mb ruck 


President 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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MEANS MORE WORK FROM YOUR 
TRACTOR — WITH LESS FUEL! 


For the first time it is now practical and possible 





to fill tubes of tractor tires 100% with liquid. New 





method developed by Goodyear. 





NY farmer who is doing his best 
A to help boost America’s wartime 
food production naturally wants to get 
more work from his tractor —in less 
time, with less fuel, and with less wear 
ind tear on his tractor tires. 


And that’s just what “Solution 100” 
helps him do, For this amazingly simple 
Goodyear method of filling tubes of 
tractor tires 100% with liquid instead 
of air gives a tractor enough added 
weight greatly to increase its drawbar 
pull and to cut down slippage. 


Less slippage, as every experienced 
farmer knows, means more distance 
traveled in less time, with less fuel — 
and, of course, with less tread wear on 
the tires. Also, because pressure re- 
mains constant, “Solution 100” elimi- 
nates the need for periodic check-ups. 


Sure-Grip, Klingtite—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


AUTO TIRES... TRUCK TIRES... 
Your Goodyear dealer can 
supply you wit 
tires, OF with o 
_— depending 09 ye 
and his stocks: 
i expert ture agen 
- 
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BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 
that provide certificates fo’ 

jal trucks. 
— can probably help solve 
your truck tire 


: s 
recapping OF a 


Goodyear has supplied EN 
your tractor and implement ~~, 
dealer with full information. 

See him without delay. 


And, if your certificate entitles you 
to mew tractor tires—get Goodyear 
Sure-Grips. 


Then, in addition to the advantages 
of “Solution 100,” you'll have the 
extra efficiency of that famous open 
center, self-cleaning tread — the 
number one tread in the tractor 
tire field today! No “pockets” to 
pack up with earth and cause slip- 
page. Better pull in all kinds of soil. 
Positive traction, backward as well 


as forward. 
Your Goodyear dealer will GARDEN 


gladly help you fill out the 
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rationing applications for new Sure- 
Grips. He’s a good friend to have— in 
these days even more than ever before! 
Why not see him the first chance you 
get? 


If your Certificate Entitles you to New Tractor 
Tires GET GOODYEARS WITH THE OPEN 
CENTER, SELF-CLEANING TREAD. 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you —on 
certificate — with either the conventional type 
of rear-wheel Goodyear tractor tires in most 
sizes — or the new, even more efficient, wide- 
base type. Even if your tractor was built 
to take conventional rear tires, he can easily 
convert it to take the new wide-base tires. 
Both kinds give you all the advantages of 
that famous Goodyear Sure-Grip tread with 
its open center, self-cleaning design. 


America is short on food—plant a VICTORY GARDEN 


ALL OUT IT 
/ 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 
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Requirements — 


By F. B. Morrison 


As told to T. F. Lounsbury 


Born and reared in Wisconsin's dairyland, Frank B. Morrison ( pictured at right ) progressed from 
the rank of student to acting dean at that state's agricultural college. In 1928, he came to the 
New York State College of Agriculture (Cornell University) to head the animal husbandry 
department. During his 30-odd years of instructing in animal nutrition, Professor Morrison has 
organized research and conducted experiments which have resulted in world-wide improvements 
in feeding standards. He has found time to continue the endless revision and publication of a 1 ,000- 
page book, Feeds and Feeding, known to students and farmers alike asthe ‘stockman's Bible.” 


= quality of the protein fed to 
sheep and cattle is much more impor- 
tant to the man who has to buy or pro- 
duce it than to the animals themselves. 
In times of peace and plenty, the 
practical application of that fact can 
save time and money for the producers 
of these classes of livestock. In times of 
war and scarcity, it can release some of 
the high-quality proteins to supply the 
more critical needs of hogs and poultry. 

Protein has- long been a familiar 
word, but in recent months it has be- 
come as popular a farm topic as the 
weather. Before describing the protein- 
quality experiments and the newer 
feeding recommendations which have 
resulted, it might be well to explain 
briefly what protein is, to the extent of 
our knowledge, and describe its effects 
within the animal body, so far as we 
have been able to discover. 

Unlike such a feed ingredient as salt, 
the chemical structure of which is 
simple and unvarying, protein repre- 
sents a whole group of compounds, 
each highly complex in structure and 
varying widely, one from the other, in 
composition. There are at least 22 sub- 
stances, known as amino acids, that 





might be called the building blocks 
with which all proteins are made. 
Singly and in combinations they serve 
different nutritional functions, and just 
as a group of variously shaped objects 
can be arranged to form numerous 
patterns, so can these “‘building blocks” 
be variously combined to make up the 
numerous protein types. 

All of that simply means that salt is 
always salt, or calcium always calcium, 
but that the feed value of a given pro- 
tein depends upon the number and 
combination of the building blocks it 
contains, and upon the ability of a par- 
ticular kind of animal to digest and 
use it. 


Wuen certain ones of the amino acids 
are not supplied by the protein in a 
feed ration, they can be made from 
excesses of other amino acids by the 
animal’s mysterious body chemistry. 
However, there are certain amino 
acids essential to growth and mainte- 
nance that cannot be synthesized or 
manufactured by the body. These are 
called the essential amino acids, and pro- 
teins which do not provide all of them 
in adequate amounts are said to be 
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proteins of low quality for feeding. 

By this definition, corn grain, for 
example, does not supply high-quality 
protein. This does not mean that corn 
grain is anything but an excellent feed, 
but it does mean that it is a poor feed 
when its deficiencies are not corrected 
by the proper balancing of the ration. 


Uni. quite recently, the statement 
regarding high-quality protein re- 
quirements was considered a rule with- 
out exceptions. But those members of 
the animal kingdom known as rumi- 
nants, and chiefly represented among 
farm animals by sheep and cattle, have 
proved to be exceptions which might 
be said to prove the rule. This dis- 
covery, as suggested at the beginning 
of the article, is of considerable im- 
portance to producers of all classes of 
livestock. 
Theexperiments which proved rumi- 
nants less “choosy”’ than other ani- 
mals in the matter of protein quality 
were based on little more than sur- 
mise, at the start. As conducted at 
Cornell (New York State College of 
Agriculture) and elsewhere, these ex- 
periments soon | Continued on page 80 
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PACK IN THE 


How-to's for field baling and for storing baled hays 


This pickup baler, still in the experimental stage, bales hay 
in convenient cylinders which dry quickly when stood on end 


War paint a century ago was what the 
best-dressed “‘Injun” wore into battle; but 
war paint—1943 version—is far more es- 
sential to the successful waging of modern 
war on the farm battle front than face- 
daubings. 

If your buildings, machinery, and other 
farm equipment are going to do the pro- 
duction job on the home front for the dur- 
ation, it’s imperative that they be protected 
from deterioration and ultimate destruc- 
tion from rust and weathering. And war 
paint is the answer! 

Right now we want to blast those rumors 
that good paint to protect your property is 
no longer available because of wartime re- 
strictions. True, paint manufacturers, like 
everyone else in industry, have faced 
shortages and other wartime difficulties. 
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@ The new cylindrical bale, 
here unrolled, sheds rain 


ROTEIN! 


By Carlton Stoddard 


OU can’t mistake the appetizing aroma, the bright 
color, the tender leaves clinging to fine stems—evidence 


that a masterful job of pickup baling has preserved pro- 
tein badly needed to offset the loss of it from feed bags 


this year. 


Field balers have found the secret of high-protein 
hay. Lacy green leaves are lifted gently from the wind- 
row and tucked inside the bale. The protein that really 


counts is found in those leaves 


not in the stems. Leaves 


scattered to the winds by hayrakes and loaders, or 
powdered to dust on a hayrack or haymow floor, add up 
to one of the greatest crop losses known. 


But up to the present, no changes of conse- 
quence from pre-war standards will be 
found in the paints now available on the 
shelves of many paint dealers thruout the 
country. As a matter of plain fact, when 
you put on your war paint you'll find that 
their stocks are made up largely of paints, 
varnishes, enamels, stains, and other paint 
products which were prepared before war- 
time restrictions on the use of some ma- 
terials necessitated the use of alternates. In 
other words, you can buy paint now that 
will protect your buildings adequately for 
the duration. What the situation may be six 
months from now is anybody's guess; wartime 
needs are already slashing stocks of those oils 
used in the manufacture of paints. 

Paint stocks in the future undoubtedly 
will contain alternates for materials pre- 


A new field baler now used by many Midwestern farmers ties 
with twine, and makes the conventional rectangular hay bales 


When You 


viously used which have become critical; 
choice of colors may be more limited, and 
new types of containers will be used. These 
changes will mean not necessarily a lessen- 
ing of quality but a change in painting 
methods. Substitutions of new paint formu- 
las have even brought about improve- 
ments. For instance, in some cases in 
which the proportion of oil may be reduced 
in a paint because of shortages, compensa- 
tion may be made with an increased pro- 
portion of a highly durable pigment, less 
critical than oil, which actually increases 
the protective quality of the paint. 














This is not to say that pickup baling is the sole answer. 
According to E. R. Hanson, of Iowa State College’s 
crops department, 12 percent of all hay baled for ship- 
ping nowadays molds en route—and that, as they say in 
the Army, “‘ain’t good”! Even tho numerous experi- 
ences have shown that cattle can eat hay showing slight 
traces of mold, and show no ill effects, it’s almost a sure 
bet that much of the protein in moldy or heat-browned 
hay has flown the coop. 

Windrow baling has introduced some new wrinkles in 
curing. Questions are flying thick and fast about brown- 
ing and molding in the bale. They can be answered 
technically, but, as is the case with any system not hand- 
ed down from Grandpa, you have to learn a lot of the 
practical angles for yourself. 

Moisture is the key. It has to be watched closely; still, 
field baling is entirely possible in humid territory. 

Reports coming in on storage-ventilation tests throw 
a new light on bale curing. How you stack the bales may 
mean more than the baling operation itself. Iowa State 
College engineers tried a simple system of piling the 


Drawings by Arthur Bade 


bales on edge, with air spaces between each bale. Each 
tier of bales was separated with wooden poles. The bot- 
tom tier rested on poles also, not touching the floor. 
Result: bales with 26 percent moisture kept better than 
those with 19 percent packed solid. This is one time it 
will pay to forget to shut the barn door. Doors and 
windows left open will help ventilate the bales. Hay can 
be field-baled somewhat sooner than it can be put up 
loose, since properly ventilated it will finish curing in 
the bale. So concludes J. B. Davidson, Iowa State 
College agricultural engineer, who reasons that the 
quicker hay can be gotten into the bale, the less carotene 
will be lost thru exposure in the windrow. 

A waterproof bale may be not far in the offing. A new 
experimental pickup baler roils up a bale like a carpet, 
cylindrical instead of square-cornered. The round bales 
shed a drenching rain, which will penetrate only the 
outside layer, and this thin outer layer dries quickly 
when the balés are stood on end. Air spaces are auto- 
matically left in crevices between the bales when they 
are piled horizontally. [ Continued on page 48 


This homemade swinging hay derrick gives a 2-to-1 lift leverage 
on the bales. May be swung in a circle to any part of the load 


For this simple slat hay loader for bales, use the frame of your 
old hay loader if it can be accommodated to endless slat apron 


Put on Your WAR PAINT wy cnartes var 


So far as interior finishes are concerned, 
many of the synthetic resins and solvents 
which have contributed to the modern 
quick-drying paints are essential to the 
manufacture of munitions. This means that 
lor the duration, we’re likely to have finish- 
es which are slower drying and less water- 
resistant, but which are otherwise fully as 

isfactory as those which were considered 
tops only a few years ago. In wartime, as 

ways, the consumer’s best assurance of 
iality in paint is the purchase of the 

t-line products of any reputable manu- 
cturer, 


Protection from deterioration isn’t the 
only safeguard paint provides—for a sound 
coat of paint is also a fire retardant, and no 
farmer can afford to take chances with fire 
these days. Here’s what the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters says about the 
need for paint as a protection against fire: 
**The fire insurance industry is particularly 
interested in the value of paint from a fire 
protection standpoint. Unprotected wood 
has a tendency to weather and dry out 
until it becomes like tinder. Paint, how- 
ever, keeps wood in good condition, so that 
a wooden building, painted, is less likely to 


take fire than one that is unpainted. An- 
other important point is that in order to 
paint, it is first necessary to clean up, thus 
eliminating the hazard of accumulated 
refuse.” 

It scarcely seems necessary to point out 
that, in wartime, it’s not only good busi- 
ness but good patriotism to protect your 
farm implements, machinery, and vehicles 
from rust. If they are to be left standing for 
any considerable length of time, they 
should be cleaned thoroly of all rust by the 
use of sandpaper or other abrasives—right 
down to the bright [ Continued on page 42 
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bas be fine to ensile some of that 
hay crop in the meadow if only it 
would walk from the field right into 
the silo.” Those were the thoughts 
last summer of many a farmer, hard- 
pressed for help and seeing his hay in 
the field rained on time and again. 

Well, that sort of wishful thinking 
came very near being translated into 
reality for a number of Wisconsinites. 
A three-way arrangement among 
University agricultural engineers, a 
number of farmers around Madison, 
and a farm-implement concern man- 
ufacturing forage harvesters, put a 
thousand tons of grass silage into 
silos, using only one machine. Rainy 
weather that put the kibosh on hay- 
making interfered very little with 
grass-silage-making. Only one whole 
day was lost due to rain out of 34. work 
days, or 41 calendar days. Let any- 
one try to match that record and 
come up with hay of equal quality! 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and the question is: How did 
this grass silage pan out by the fol- 
lowing winter? Listen to Harry 
Tachon who in his part of Dane 
County, Wisconsin, is doing a lot of 
his farming on side hills: “It’s some 
of the best silage I ever fed, and I 


“Green” pastures the year 
around for this feeder and his 
dairy herd 


sure liked the easy way of putting it 
up.” Farmers Tollefson, Erfurth, 
Hoffman, Hopkins, and others were 
equally pleased. 

On an inspection tour last Janu- 
ary it was obvious to all concerned 
that the silage being fed out of those 
silos was better roughage than was 
hay of the same variety of crop that 
was taken out of the mow. Repeated 
rains had spoiled a lot of hay but had 
done little or no damage to the forage 
that was ensiled. Wartime silage, 
that’s what it was. It had not been 
preserved with any scarce molasses or 
acid, which nowadays goes into 
munitions manufacture. Mostly some 
corn-and-cob meal or other ground 
grain was used, and in amounts of 
150 pounds, more or less, per ton of 
green forage. True, in some cases 
this did not add enough dry material 
to soak up the excess moisture, and in 
really tall silos leaching took place, 
which we would like to avoid. 


Waen hay crops are in early bloom, 
it usually takes fully 200 pounds of 
ground grain or, for that matter, 
ground roughage with every ton of 
green forage to accomplish this 


“sponging” or drying purpose. Dry 


and 


F. W. Duffee, 


Wisconsin Agricultural 


Experiment Station 






chopped hay or dry cornstalks or 
sweet sorghum fodder that has been 
kept over winter from the previous 
year, have been successfully used on 
the University farms for this purpose 
of sponging up surplus moisture in 
grass silage to keep a silo from leach- 
ing or “weeping.” 


Bur may we wilt a freshly cut crop 
of hay for a few hours in the sun and 
thus avoid the need of adding any- 
thing at all? Yes, this has successfully 
been done on a great many farms in 
past years, and especially during 
1942 when the popular molasses 
method was pretty much out of 
question. Wilted alfalfa-timothy sil- 
age in a University experiment this 
past year was found to be good 
roughage, far better than average 
hay made from the same crop. True, 
the vitamin content is not quite so 
high as in molasses or acid-preserved 
grass silage, or even corn-meal-pre- 
served grass silage, but it is good sil- 
age and cows like it. 

However, a hay crop to be ensiled 
when quite mature had best go into 
the silo without wilting, even if no 
added preservative is used. Also in 
very hot and dry weather, crops at 
almost any stage of growth require 
no wilting. 


Wuere preservatives are available 
or judged vital, the table at the end 
of this article will give you an idea of 
the quantity required per ton. If, 
then, some ear corn or other grain is 
still on hand by June and is available 
for making grass silage, this makes 
richer silage than does wilted un- 
treated silage. It may be expected to 
have a higher vitamin content. 
Legume roughage such as alfalfa, 
or mixed alfalfa and timothy or 
brome or other grass, with alfalfa the 
dominant crop in this legume-grass 
combination, makes for superior 
grass silage because it is richest in 
proteins and vitamins. All forage 
crops are richer in such nutrients 
when cut at a relatively early stage of 
growth, say in early bloom, or at 
most in the mid-stage of bloom. 
Repeatedly on the inspection tour 
referred to, wilting grass silage was 
commented upon, and the wish ex- 
pressed that the bottom half or two- 
thirds of a silo might be filled with 
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succulent, freshly mown forage to 
provide the necessary pressure for the 
bottom part. In answer let us say 
that pressure definitely is a factor in 
preservation, especially with partly 
dry forage. Pressure squeezes out the 
air in the packed material, and thus 
prevents molds. The succulent top 
portion then could have corn-and- 
cob meal or other preservative added. 
If any downward passage of surplus 
moisture should take place, this 
would then be easily absorbed by the 
wilted material, and no “weeping” 
would take place. 


SHORTCUTS in making grass sil- 
age have been developed by both 
farmers and implement people. The 
forage harvester, which mows, chops, 
and loads all in one operation is the 
ideal solution; but only a few of these 
machines are out and only a very few 
new ones will be available this year. 
The new forage harvesters can also 
be equipped with corn-cutting at- 
tachments for cutting green corn for 
silage in the field—or with a pickup 
attachment for field, chopping dry as 
well as wilted hay, or straw left by 
the combine. Instead of an ensilage 
cutter at the silo, all that is necessary 
isa blower elevator. 

For most grass-silage making in 
1943, other equipment will of neces- 
sity have to be used. A mower for 
cutting, a loader, and an ensilage 
cutter is the common arrangement. 
Raking time can be saved by using a 
windrowing attachment on the mow- 
er. Ifa heavy-duty, green-crop loader 
is not available, the regular loader 
can be used if small windrows are 
formed. Any ensilage cutter will do, 
but cutters having a 14-inch or larger 
throat are easier to feed. Some have 
now, or can be equipped with, spe- 
cial feed rolls to provide more posi- 
tive feed. Setting the machine for a 
half-inch cut gives good results. 


Grass silage is more likely to clog 
the blower pipe than is corn silage, 
but keeping the clearance between 
the tips of the fan blades and the 
housing down to not over one-eighth 
inch reduces this trouble to a mini- 
mum. Clearance can be further re- 
duced by building up the tips of the 
fan wings with a welder. 

Unloading [ Continued on page 40 





Tight spring clips mean better alignment 








Rust preventives act as radiator tonics 


A foul situation! Flushing is indicated 
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Camber adjustments call for a technician 


By Jack Weed, 


Service and Truck Editor Automotive News 


Our trucks must last for the dura- 
tion, and for at least one year longer. 
It will take that long to get new ve- 
hicles into production after the war. 
In the meantime, a responsibility rests 
squarely on the shoulders of every 
truck owner to keep his vehicle in 
efficient running order so that he will 
not only continue to do his essential 
hauling, but so that his vehicle will be 
available to help prevent a transpor- 
tation bog-down in case of national 
emergency. 

This responsibility is especially im- 
portant to farmer truck-owners. They 
represent over 26 percent of the total 
truck ownership. On their shoulders 
rests the responsibility of raising the 
food to feed the nation and its armed 
forces and getting that food to market. 

Great stress has been put on the re- 
stricting of top speed as a tire-con- 
servation “‘must.” But lower speeds 
alone are not enough to produce max- 
imum mileage from our truck shoes. 
Proper air pressure at all times is even 
more important. While the heat gen- 
erated by high-speed driving under 
load has a detrimental effect on the 
cords of the tire carcass, the excessive 
flexing of the cords produced by un- 
der-inflation produces greater heat and 
more tendency to break the fibers 
that make up the basic strength of the 
casing. Over-inflation, on the other 
hand, causes an unnatural arc in the 
contour of the casing on the rim and 
centers the entire strain of carrying 
the load on a point where the sidewall 
and tread meet, inviting cord fracture 
and blow-out. 

Wheels out of alignment cause tires 
to grind off tread rubber because the 
“off-center” direction of the wheel 
makes it constantly fight the road sur- 
face in order that it may follow the di- 
rection of the vehicle. Engineers 
have found that a front wheel out of 








alignment one-fourth inch will wear 
off more rubber in one mile of travel 
than a correctly aligned wheel will 
wear off in 87 miles of normal travel. 

Dragging brakes on one wheel or 
the wheels of one side of the vehicle 
are also enemies of tire life to be seri- 
ously regarded. »Dragging brakes 
throw the entire burden of stopping on 
one set of tires, causing casing twist at 
a time of unusual strain. When bad 
enough to skid that wheel, it causes 
flat spots which in turn set up un- 
natural strain points in the tire. 

Bent rims, loose spring bolts, loose 
king-pin bushings and tie-rod ends are 
all things that produce excessive tire 
wear and can easily be caught by the 
truck owner if he will give his vehicle a 
periodic checking. 

Unbalanced wheels that produce 
cupping, side wear, and scuff caused 
by either too much tow-in or too much 
wheel camber can only be caught and 
corrected by an experienced mechanic 
with the proper testers and tools. The 
owner, however, can catch these con- 
ditions before too great a damage is 


done if he will inspect the treads of 


his tires carefully every few days. 


SECOND only to the responsibility 
for their rubber is the need for con- 
servation by farm drivers of the func- 
tional parts of their trucks, because 
many of the replacement parts are 
made from vital materials and metals 
which are used in tremendous quanti- 
ties in our war program. 

Grease and water ordinarily won’t 
mix but if both are used properly and 
at frequent intervals on the vehicle, 
any farmer can prolong the active life 
of his truck many years and thousands 
of miles. Dirt and lack of lubrication 
are the cause of more truck failure 
than miles of usage. Trucks in the 
hands of over- | Continued on page 38 
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, must be no armistice in the 
war against plant insects and diseases 


while our other battles are being 
fought. When some of our outside 
sources of material for this farm-front 
war were cut off, and when critical 
shortages threatened from within, it 
appeared that at least a limited armis- 
tice would be necessary. Altho we 
could do with more of certain insecti- 
cides and fungicides than we now 
possess, the general outlook is brighter 
for the farmer and darker for the bugs 
and blight than it might have been if 
no other war had intervened. 

New compounds and mixtures have 
been devised and new uses found for 
old ones. Revised spray and dust 
schedules and better methods of appli- 
cation have made it possible to do a 
more efficient job with less materials 
and in less time. The breeding of new 
resistant varieties of plants has helped 
limit the need for spray materials. And 
the pressure of the emergency has 
given new impetus to the work in bio- 
logical control—where the instinct of 


one insect species to 
make war on an- 
other is aided and 
abetted. 

One example of 
using “too much too 
often” was recently 
discovered by New 
York’s Geneva Ex- 
periment Station. 
Grape growers had 
been using an 8-8- 
100 Bordeaux spray 
to control mildew. A 

4-4-100 solution was found ample, not 
only for powdery and downy mildew, 
but for black rot as well. Instead of the 
customary six or eight applications 
during a season—in the case of black 
rot—three were found equally effec- 
tive when applied from both sides of 
the row just before bloom, just after 
bloom, and again after a three-week 
interval. The station also discovered 
that only two applications of a 3-3-100 
Bordeaux mixture would control cur- 
rant leaf spot without the objection- 
able spray residue on the fruit, the 
first application to be made when the 
fruit is half grown and the second just 
after it is harvested. 


FerMATE, a commercial organic 
compound using one of the non-critical 
metals, has proved to be just what the 
plant doctor ordered for cedar apple 
rust and scab: 14 pound of Fermate to 
3 pounds of sulfur. Cherry growers in 
the region south of Lake Ontario have 
found that this compound is an excel- 
lent preventive for brown rot, 


To farmers growing gloomy about in. 
secticide and spray supplies, here's 
a note of cheer—plus practical advice 
on where and how to use the newe 


formulas and conserve stocks of the old 


By T. F. Lounsbury 
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Carefully controlled experiments 
have demonstrated that a lime-sulfur 
mixture, formerly recommended for 
leaf spot on sour cherries, limits the 
amount of the fruit, the size of the 
fruit, and even has a retarding effect 
on the growth of the tree itself. This 
year many growers will use, instead, 
the milder fixed-copper compounds, 
available under several trade names. 
Since these materials are relatively 
more expensive, and since they can 
control leaf spot even after it appears, 
it is the recommended practice to use 
flotation sulfur as a routine procedure, 
and the coppers only if leaf spot starts 
to show up. 


REFINEMENTS in the scheduling 
and compounding of nitro sprays has 
made them more than ever effective in 
controlling such pests as the black 
cherry aphis and currant aphis, the 
rosy and green apple aphid, oyster- 
shell scale, and bud moth. 

Until quite recently, the grower has 
had to make the best of oils intended 
primarily for fuel and_ lubrication, 
rather than oils designed to meet some 
specific spray requirement. There are 
now special oils for dormant spraying, 
and lighter oils for summer uses. Apple 
redbugs, coddling moths, fruit tree 
leaf rollers, and the scale insects are 
among the principal victims of these 
new sprays, which do the work with 
negligible injury to plant tissues. 

Government restrictions relating 
spray residue on produce, as well < 
the war’s restrictions, have had 
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generally bene- | Continued on page 9- 
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Davis of the Magic Touch 
First acts of Chester C. Davis, food 


administrator, proved he could ac- 
complish what Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R, Wickard could not. 
The ceiling price of corn was boosted 
five cents, and that was something 
Wickard had been struggling for weeks 
to do, without success. OPA had had 
Wickard where it wanted him, in a 
closet where President Roosevelt either 
could not hear him or would not listen 
to him, Wickard squealed loudly when 
the $1.02 ceiling price was clamped on. 
He complained even more when J. K. 
Galbraith, deputy OPA administra- 
tor, made the $1.02 order permanent. 
Corn existed in huge quantities but 
was not moving. Livestock feeders 
needed it, but farmers wouldn’t sell. 
Nobody heard Wickard. The price of 
hogs went up and up; the OPA’s solu- 
tion was to break the price $1 to $1.50 
per hundredweight. That was Gal- 
braith’s plan. He was determined to 
have a showdown, beat down Wickard 
once and for all. 

lhen Davis came on the scene. In a 
lew days it was announced the price of 
corn would be boosted five cents to re- 
lieve the squeeze. Wheat for feed would 
be brought in from Canada. No price 
ceilings on livestock would be imposed 
if the price level came down. Contradic- 
tions in the situation made many a 
farm leader’s head swim. Only a few 
days earlier the President had vetoed 
the Bankhead bill which has as one 
of its primary purposes boosting the 
price of corn by exactly five cents. 
Widespread inflation would result, the 
President had said. But Davis came 
along and did it. 

One day the news that there would 
be a land army screamed across news- 
paper headlines. It was new. Yet 
Wickard had planned it months be- 
lore. A few days later the President an- 
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(Trends, starred for significance, are treated in the following brief articles.) ***** Wisecrack around the 
Food Administration is that Chester C. Davis, as food administrator, is doing things Wickard wanted 
to do but couldn't get away with. *** A “‘little farm cabinet” now meets with President Roosevelt 


regularly. ** The old Department of Agriculture won't be the same when Congress gets thru with it. 
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nounced the land army would be 
called the U. S. Crop Corps. Two 
months ago Department of Agricul- 
ture news releases had announced the 
same thing. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced there would be more steel for 
farm machinery. Wickard had been 
fighting for it for months. 

So there was one conclusion among 
farm leaders in Washington: Davis 
has the magic touch in dealing with 
Roosevelt. He can get what he wants. 
A few days after Davis took office the 
news came out that farm production 
would be up substantially this year. 
Suddenly, the food problem. seemed 
nearer solution, tho there were head- 
aches to come. Selective Service of- 
ficials from all the states uniformly 
claimed an easing of the farm labor 
situation, perhaps imperceptible to the 
farmer. Washington officialdom went 
into the spring happier about the food 
situation than at any time for months. 

The answer is largely one of person- 
ality. Davis commands and gets re- 
spect from the President and Congress. 


Meet the “Little Farm Cabinet” 


To say in 1942 that President Roose- 
velt had lost confidence in the leaders 
of organized agriculture, and vice 
versa, would have been putting it 
mildly. The estrangement developed 
all thru the early months of the war 
when Mr. Roosevelt had little time for 
the leaders of farm organizations. Even 
in the 1940 political campaign there 
was something less than halfhearted 
support for the President. He lost the 
main food-producing states. The re- 
volt had begun in 1938, the tide rose in 
1940, then again in 1942. 

Now, in the interest of wartime har- 
mony, Mr. Roosevelt has resorted to 
supreme diplomacy, little noticed and 
virtually unknown outside that tight 
little ring that tries to run American 
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farm politics on the Capitol front. 

The President has created a war- 
time farm cabinet. In the picture- 
studded, oval, Presidential office, the 
farm cabinet meets more or less regu- 
larly, once every several weeks. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has brought back into 
the fold Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. O’Neal sits down with James 
Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union; Albert S. Goss, presi- 
dent of the National Grange; and 
Ezra T. Benson, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. Also sitting in on these 
periodic conferences are Davis, and 
James F, Byrnes, director of economic 
stabilization. 

This is something different from the 
exclusive conferences Roosevelt once 
held with Patton after O’ Neal no long- 
er seemed a political asset to the Ad- 
ministration. It is a strange little 
group, one with diverse interests and 
outlooks. 

The President has undertaken the 
almost hopeless task of bringing them 
and their political forces together to 
terminate the farm bloc fight which 
hampers the Administration at every 
turn. But if the President thought he 
also would win a stay of execution for 
the Farm Security Administration he 
failed to take into consideration the 
rampant House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which voted to kill it. 

If he supposed he could stop the 
drive for higher farm prices, he had 
failed to assay the determination of the 
farm bloc. If he thought he could put 
across incentive payments for farmers, 
he was mistaken again. 

This has not stopped the President 
from trying to put all the cards on 
the table. With the utmost Roosevelt- 
ian guile he has sought to make the 
meetings in his office an uninhibited 
forum for every [| Continued on page 39 
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Editor’s Note: From a feed angle, farn 
have just gone thru some tough months. \ 
we can all sit back and draw a few del 
/ sighs of relief because good old pastures | 
Above: California drier as described  Natural-draft model of Nebraska drier ae cnt ec ieee tee 
Ss among the casualties of spring freeze 
drought. 
e , There’s just one point to keep in mind 
ee 4 3 ild Yy 2 and that’s the reason for this story. It 
l ourse temptation to lean too heavily on our 
*% this summer. Pastures will do wonders, | 
not everything. Accordingly, Successful Farm- 
ing has had three well-known college sf 


| e M 1 ists prepare the following short iten 
| pasture feeding of dairy cattle, hogs, 


chu Kens. 


Hold Off the Milk Slump 


By Ruby M. Loper, 


Mit tas ot eishaaihis After hitting its yearly peak the first 


of June, milk production frequently 
drops off as much as it has increased 
( since February. Until September it 
Back on page 56, Mr. Farmer, we told continues to fall at about the same 
your wife about an old farm custom renewed speed. This summer nose-dive can be 
—one which will guarantee the saving of checked. 
every bit of food surplus on your place and All dairymen know how difficult it is 
deliver to you savory, smoking-het meals all to bring cows back into productior 
winter long while your not-so-fortunate city after a big drop, no matter how good 
cousins may be growing a bit lean around the feed. Cows enter the expensive 
the middle. Briefly, it’s the easy art of drying winter feeding on a relatively low level 
those ‘surplus fruits and vegetables that can- of production. That is expensive for the 
Fan-ventilated unit does the work not be accommodated by regular canning dairymen, costly to our war effort 
supplies, Adequate feeding and proper manage- 
Well, where do you come in? You come in ment will help prevent the midsummer 
for a few hours of simple carpentry in your decline in milk production. 
shop, building what is fearsomely described 
as a “dehydrator” to the trade, but which Photographs by Allen 
can be as simple as a wooden box placed 
over stove burners—or as complicated as a 
thermostatically controlled, electrically op- 
erated precision machine. Just a minute’s 
study of the pictures on this page and on 83 
and 84 will convince you that one of these 
units can really serve you a good turn, and 
that you can build it in jig time. 
Out here in Nebraska we built our first 
driers with these ideas in mind: (1) that the 
cost of building and of operation should be 
bed-rock; (2) that the materials required 
should be available in most farm communi- 
ties; (3) that the size and shape of the units 
should harmonize with other furniture in 
the kitchen and that, during off seasons, the 
units should serve as extra storage and work 
space. 
You'll see the result of our first efforts in 
the fan-ventilated unit pictured on this page. 
Biggest recommendation is that it works, but 
a supplementary point is that in looks it is 
nothing you'll be [ Continued on page 83 
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Tray arrangement of unit above 









If All to Pastures 


Grain feed can help even on good pastures 





Even when good pastures are avail- 
able during the summer it is usually ad- 
visable to feed the better-producing 
cows some grain in addition to the pas- 
ture. In experiments with the Purdue 
University dairy herd, when cows graz- 
ing on Sudan Grass pasture and pro- 
ducing 30 to 35 pounds of milk daily 
were fed at the rate of one pound of 
grain for each four pounds of milk pro- 
duced daily, they averaged 3.2 pounds 
more milk each day than a similar 
group of cows receiving no grain on the 
Sudan pasture. Not only did they main- 
tain a higher milk production and bet- 
ter body weights during the 16-weeks 
pasture period but entered the barn 
feeding period on a higher level of pro- 
duction than the cows fed no grain. 

In the early spring, when the pasture 
is high in protein and very succulent in 
nature, a grain mixture of equal parts 
ground corn and oats is very satisfac- 
tory. Later in the summer when there is 
a decrease in protein content of the 
pasture, a grain mixture such as 400 
pounds of ground corn, 200 ground 
oats, and 100 of a protein supplement 
will be advisable. 

One pound of grain for each five to 
seven pounds of milk produced daily 
should be adequate in the spring while 
the pastures are good. Heavier grain 
feeding will be necessary, if production 
is to be maintained, when the pastures 
become unpalata- [ Continued on page 76 
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The west elevation shows entrance to former stable at far left. Haworth thinks the barn is 
too high (40 feet) “holds more than | can get in; can't get up to fix the hay rope” 


THose cattle can hardly turn 
around without getting their heads 
into a grain trough or hay rack.” 
That, in his own words, is partly the 
secret of how J. P. Haworth pro- 
duces quality beef at low cost and 
tops his share of the markets with 
fat Herefords from a 218-acre farm, 

He was talking about 90 head of 
choice heifers fattening on his place 
near Georgetown, Vermilion Coun- 
ty, Illinois. Around the lots and un- 
der the sheds were exactly seven 
troughs, from which they could eat 
shelled corn and soybean oil meal, 
and three racks for alfalfa hay. Small 
wonder they gained an average of 
129 pounds a head the first 72 days 
they were on feed! 

His cattle are proof, too, that 
fancy or expensive equipment is not 
necessary to produce market-top- 
pers. Ten years ago, for instance, 
when his farming operations no 
longer required 10 horses, he tore 
out the stall partitions, mangers, and 
other fittings in his horse barn and 
converted it into a serviceable cattle- 
feeding shed. Except for the “kick- 
ing” boards at the rear and a re- 
maining harness hook or two, a 
visitor would never guess that the 
shed ever housed anything except 
fattening cattle. 


Asout all that was necessary in 
remodeling the dismantled horse 
barn was to put in a five-inch con- 
crete floor and some grain bunks and 
a hay rack. Haworth and his hired 
man did all the work themselves. 
The barn itself is one which he built 
in 1920. 

Outside the remodeled horse 
barn, Haworth has an open lot con- 
necting with an open cattle shed on 
the south side of the barn. In one 
corner of the lot are two modest but 
serviceable grain self-feeders, a hay 
rack, and a heated concrete water- 
ing tank supplied by a thoroly re- 
liable, dug well. Under the open 
shed are two more grain troughs and 
another hay rack. 

“Cattle eat [ Continued on page 89 


Beef Cattle 


Adopt the Old 


By F. J. Keilholz, 


University of Illinois 
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CAN YOUR ROOFS MEET 
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@ It will pay you to make a careful “check up” 
NOW on the roof of your home, your barn, and 
other structures. This is the one sure way to 
determine if roofs are really weatherproof, able 
to provide lasting shelter and protection. Then, 
if repairs are needed, make them at once. Prompt 
action will eliminate costly replacements later, 
save you time, worry, and money, help to con- 
serve vital labor and materials. You'll be helped 
in your “battle of production,” too. As you well 
know, proper protection of harvested crops, 
poultry, and livestock in weathertight structures 
aids greatly in bringing maximum returns from 
your efforts. So be sure to make a thorough roof 
“check up” ... and for added years of service, 
make repairs with 


WY 


LOW-UPKEEP 
ad £0) 2) Ol Om 8 


ROOF LEAKS, if neglected, can cause rot and 
deterioration in the whole underlying structure. 
Don’t take chances . . . repair or replace worn 
roofs with long-wearing, low-cost Carey As- 
bestos-Cement Shingles. 


KEEP COOL and “FIT” in summer, save fuel in 
winter, by insulating your home with Carey 
Rock Wool. Use Rock Wool also for insulating 
dairy barns and poultry houses, increasing egg 
and milk prodwction. 








PROVIDE FIRE-SAFE PROTECTION for 
barns and other buildings with long-wearing 
Carey Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Roofing 
and Siding. Durable, rust-proof, rot-proof. 
Saves painting. 





Write for name and address of the 
friendly Carey Dealer near you. 
Address Dept. T. 


“Make Repairs Promptly... Invest 
The Savings in U. S. War Bonds” 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By Gus Larson 


Here's another quiz to test your gener- 
al knowledge—both on and off the farm 
—so find yourself a pencil and see how 
you come out. For each question an- 
swered correctly, score three points. If 
you score (a) 46 points or better—you’re 
an all-round farmer with a nose for news; 
(b) 24-46 points—you read the news- 
papers; (c) 15-24 points—you pass; 
(d) 9-15 points—too much school-skip- 
ping; (e) under 9 points—you weren’t 
even trying! 


1. Cosmetic manufacturers must first test 
new lipsticks and powders on animals to 
see how they affect the skin. Are these 
tests made (a) on the faces of young pigs? 
(b) on the skin of a guinea pig’s stomach? 
(c) on a cow’s nose? 


2. Which of the following weapons of war 
has been recently adapted to the elimina- 
tion and destruction of weeds in growing 
corn? (a) The antitank gun. (b) The 
flame thrower. (c) Poison gas. 


3. What makes birds fly south and what 
makes them come back? Is it (a) a change 
in the weather? (b) changes in the length 
of day? (c) a native intuition? 


4. An Oregon farmer cleans his cows with 
a vacuum cleaner to collect dandruff 
which he sells to a physician. The most 
probable use for this dandruff is to (a) re- 
lieve asthma. (b) grow hair on bald heads 
and doorknobs. (c) provide filler for new 
Jap annihilators. 


5. The Army is showing some of our ski 
boys how to build igloos. Maybe you 
would make a good Eskimo. To make a 
warm igloo, would you build it (a) on 
firm, bare ground? (b) on a floor of snow? 
(c) on solid ice? 


6. Do your hens peck holes in the boards 
in your poultry house? The hens will do a 
lot less pecking if you paint the boards 
(a) gray. (b) red. (c) black. 


7. The custom of kissing first originated 
(a) because women demanded it. (b) so 
that men could tell if their wives or 
daughters had tasted wine. (c) because 
Cleopatra decided it was a lot of fun. 


8. What does it cost to raise a hog on 
proper feed from weaning time to a 
weight of 300 pounds? Is it most nearly 


(a) $3-$6? (b) $7-$10? (c) $15-$18? 


WX 


Know why your cow's dandruff is valuable? 


9. Here’s a tip on your auto battery. Let’s 
see if you know the answer. Batteries wil! 
lose more charge per day at (a) 100 de- 
grees F. (b) 70 degrees F. (c) 34 degrees F. 


10. If you dropped a tractor and a pitch- 
fork at the same moment from the Wool- 
worth Building would (a) the tractor hit 
first? (b) pitchfork hit first? (c) both hit 
at the same time? 


11. Cows have about four percent butter- 
fat in their milk. One of the following 
animals has 40 percent butterfat in her 
milk. Can you name her? (a) Goat. 


(b) Seal. (c) Reindeer. 


12. One of the following statements is 
true. Which is it? (a) Plants cannot grow 
without light. (b) Plants cannot grow 
without soil. (c) Plants cannot grow 
without water. 


13. Many of you probably have heard 
that corn left in an open field will have 
20 percent eaten by mice. If your shocks 
were left on sodded land, mice would 
eat (a) less than 10 percent. (b) about 50 
percent. (c} no corn at all. 


14. How’s your weather sense? The pres- 
ence of which of the following would indi- 
cate an approach of bad weather? (a) 
Flowers smelling unusually sweet and 
flies hanging on and biting longer. (b) A 
black cat chasing a mouse in the eaves. 


(c) A peculiar cricket chirp. 


15..If you were to increase the flow of 
milk in a cow in its declining stage, this 
could be accomplished by (a) feeding it 
dried thyroid gland. (b) showing it a calf 
at milking time. (c) installing air con- 
ditioning in the barn. 


16. Watering cows twice daily instead of 
once will increase the milk yield by about 
(a) 7 percent. (b) 1 percent. (c) 25 per- 
cent. 


17. A good way to save barn repairs is to 
(a) keep your cattle in your neighbor's 
barn. (b) remove bad air from stable and 
replenish with fresh air. (c) paint once 4 
month, 


18. How much ground should a good 
man plant with a hand cornplanter in 4 
day? (a) About four acres. (b) About 
seven acres. (c) About 10 acres. 

(For correct answers, see page 47) 
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‘; ON AMERICA’S FOOD FRONT — MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT IS A “MUST” + 
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and 12428 Ibs. of milk per cow! and other Socony-Vacuum Products for 
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2. Mr. Laursen also 








raises poultry and 3. His 4-year-old Massey-Harris 
hogs..corn, grain, — Challenger tractor is constantly on 
‘i hay and soybeans ae the go. Mr. Laursen states practically 
on his 235-acre farm. He's a no repairs have been required. Mobiloil has been used 
very busy war-worker. exclusively and continues to give long-lasting service. 


















SEE YOUR Mobilgas-Mobiloil MAN FOR EXPERT Sie 
HELP ON FARM EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE! 

He'll supply your copy of this valuable manual... 

without charge or obligation. 64 pages! Approxi- 

mately 60 illustrations! Special trouble-shooting sec- 

tion! Count on him also for sound advice. He knows 


machinery—receives the latest technical information. 
He can help make your machines last longer! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Genera! Petroleum Corp, of Calif. 


“© VALUABLE NEW BOOK. FREE! asx For rour copy 
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America’s Farm Front! 


Keep your farm buildings shipshape 
for all-out food production! Your 
home, too! It’s easy with Certain- 
teed Roofing and Building Products. 
They’re mot rationed! They're non- 


critical! Save time and money, too! 


ee 
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FREE! Farmer's Handbook 
Dept. S-3 

Certain-teed Products Corp., 
120S.LaSalleSt., Chicago, Ill. 
Rush to me 20-page book of 


non-critical farm building 
materials and their uses! 
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The capacitor type is easily recognized by 
the mounting of the capacitor (here at 
motor’s top). A thermal overload device 
with automatic reset is shown at left (b) 


For Sale...Used 


They'll bring ‘‘an extra hand” 
to your farm for wages of 
around 10 cents per long day 


By D. E. Wiant 


Michigan State College 


Durinc the last year a lively trade has 
sprung up in used electrical equipment, 
not the least of which is the portable farm 
motor. Farmers along rural lines who 
have current but are short on help have 
come to realize the outstanding service 
electric energy delivers. Some of them, 
unfortunately, have come to realize also 
that buying used motors is no snap—and 
that’s the reason for these brief notes: 

Virtually all rural areas are supplied 
with single-phase alternating current and 
require single-phase motors. ‘Three-phase 
motors will not operate on single-phase 
current, and it is not practical to rebuild 
them to do so. Therefore, a three-phase 
motor is useless on a farm supplied with 
single-phase current. Also, 60-cycle cur- 
rent is supplied to most rural areas, while 
many industrial plants, especially the 
larger ones, use 25- or 50-cycle. It is possi- 
ble to change a 50-cycle, single-phase 
motor to operate on 60-cycle current, but 
it is certainly not a practical thing to do 
with the fractional horsepower motor. 

it is not difficult to distinguish between 
a three-phase and a single-phase motor 
if you refer to the name plate on the motor 
In fact, the answer to most of the pertinent 
questions about motors is found on the 
plate. The things you must know about 
a motor are whether it is for alternating or 
direct current (AC or DC), phase, cycle, 
voltage, horsepower, and R.P.M. (revolu- 
tions per minute). The type of motor 1s 
very important. Altho the type is usually 
designated on the name plate, only those 
familiar with the manufacturer’s nomen- 
clature can interpret it. A typical name 
plate will show that the motor is a “4- 
horsepower (H.P.) single-phase, 60-cycle, 
alternating-current motor and operates on 
either 110 or 220 volts, and that the R.P. 
M. is 1725. If you have 60-cycle, single- 
phase current, your motor must have the 
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The starting brushes (a) and four leads (b) 
identify this motor as repulsion-induction. 
The direction of rotation is changed by the 
lever (c), which shifts position of brushes 


Electric Motors 





This split-phase motor has a manual. reset 
overload device, seen at (a). It may be re- 
versed by reversing the leads at (b). The 
absence of capacitor and starting brushes 
identify it as of the split-phase division 





horsepower may be 
- to whatever limit your power company 
; only one voltage, 
designated; and the R.P. a may be 1,140, 
50, or even 3,450. 
makes speed reduction quite a Problem. 
Three types of AC, 
phase motors are popul: 1r on the 
the repulsion- her tion, 
usually called the RI; and the capacitor. 
The split-phase shows none of the identi- 
fying features of the other types and is 
seldom built in sizes larger than } 
It is best suited for easy-starting jobs like 
the grindstone, and is not satisfactory for 
hard-starting jobs such as the cream sepa- 
A split-phase uses more current 
when starting than either of the other 
types. ‘The capacitor type is good for hard- 
starting jobs, and the RI is still better. 


anything from 


110, need be 


the split-phase; 


OTORS of 34 H.P. or larger are quite 
sure to be RI, altho a few 34 
tors are available. 


The RI is identified by 
one or more of the following: the name or 
letters RI and the “110 or 220 volts” 
the name plate; the brushes on the com- 
, which reverse 
rotation when shifted; and four lead wires. | 
capacitor type is identified by the 
capacitor, mounted usually on top of the 
motor, altho some makes have the capaci- 
e [Continued on page 82 





In ALL the World 


No Paint like this! 


SPRED 


A Water-Mix Concentrate 
Made from Soy Beans! 


Produces permanent | 


Washable Paint! 


ONE COAT COVERS 


SPRED gives better 
coverage because of 
its superior hiding 
qualities. One coat 
is usually enough 
for wallpaper, 
plaster, woodwork, 
wallboard — almost 
any type of surface. 


is now on demonstration 


SPRED 
by dealers handling these paints 


SPRED and 
“Color for remerica” 


make beautiful redecorating 
plans come true 


demonstrated by 





DRIES IN 1/2 HOUR 


Thirty minutes after 
the last brush-stroke 
the room is ready to 
occupy. SPRED 
leaves no brush- 
marks. No airing of 
rooms is necessary 
because there’s no 
painty “after” odor. 


EASILY, QUICKLY 


APPLIED. Anyone 
can use SPRED. 
Mix it with water 
and it’s ready to ap- 
ply. There is none of 
the mess of ordinary 
painting. Perfect re- 
sults are easy to get. 


Glidden + Heath & Milligan © Adams & Elting « 
Campbell + T.L. Blood © Royal © Forest City « sigs Ceapl 














WASHABLE 


Because of its alpha- 
protein base, a 
SPRED finish can be 
washed over and 
over again. Cleans 
easily with damp 
cloth. Or wash it if 
needed—S PRED'’s 
tough film can take it. 


SPRED is a new discovery made after four years of research in the Time- 
Tested Laboratories. It is a paint concentrate which mixes with water to 
make an enduring, washable paint of beautiful pastel 
shades. If your painter is on war work, apply SPRED 
yourself. It’s easy to use. One gallon of SPRED concen- 
trate mixed with a half gallon of water makes enough 
paint for an average room. SPRED costs only . 








PER 

GALLON 
Slightly higher in 

Rocky Mountain area. 


“Color for America” shows how your SPRED- 
finished home will look. In its 122 large color 
pages you will find room arrangements like 
your own decorated in a wide range of SPRED 
color combinations to suit your taste. On your 
next trip to town, ask your Time-Tested paint 
dealer to show it to you. 


MAL see SPRED 


your TIME* 4npsTED Dealer 

















a new, easy way 
to control worms 


Now—controlling worms during 
the pasture season is just as easy 
as salting your sheep. 

Here’s how you do it. Mix 1 
part PTZ Powder with 10 parts 
of salt (1 to 15 may give satis- 
factory control). Keep the mix- 
ture where the flock can get at 
it at all times. 

Your flock will get enough PTZ 
with their salt to keep worm eggs 
passed in the droppings from 
developing. It has been found 
that if pastures are not already 
infested, this will keep them al- 
most completely free of worms 
through the pasture season. The 
worms are destroyed before they 
have a chance to reinfest your 
flock. 


For individual treatment, use 
either PTZ Pellets or PTZ 
Drench. Either gives an accu- 
rate, therapeutic dose. Get PTZ 
— Powder, Pellets or Drench— 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. Use 
as directed on the package. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








Shoats Have Their Troubles, Too 


By R. E. Lubbehusen, » v.». 


SEVERAL weeks ago Tom Barton 
dropped by my office. I have known Tom 
for a number of years and, as usual, we 
covered the progress of the war, but it 
wasn’t long before we got over onto the 
critical matter of adequate food produc- 
tion. Let’s suppose you had listened in as 
Tom and I got down to the serious busi- 
ness of discussing his problem. 

Like many others, Barton has enlisted 
in the battle of food production; in fact, 
in his desire to “help win the war and 
bring my two sons back home just a little 
sooner,” I think -he has over-expanded 
his livestock operations. I told him so. 

For example, Barton added 25 sows 


to his breeding herd last fall, bringing the’ 


total up to an even 100. While he had 
more spring pigs farrowed, his average 
per sow and number weaned was con- 
siderably under that of last year. In com- 
mon with many other hog raisers, Tom 
had lost a goodly number of his spring 
pigs within a few days after farrowing, 
and the was frankly disturbed. 

As Tom was finding out, expansion of 
livestock operations is all very well; in 
fact, it is now a patriotic duty 7f you have 
the housing facilities, equipment, feed, 
and labor to care properly for such stock 
until it is finished for market. Over- 
crowding and improper care, coupled 
with an inadequate supply of the right 
kind of feed, will not only defeat produc- 
tion goals, but it actually constitutes a 
waste of precious resources. If your war- 
time expansion program cannot justify 
itself on the basis of more efficient and 
economical production, then it would 
seem that the smart decision would be to 
do a better job with what you have. 

But getting back to Barton’s story, his 
litters had come along very well last 
spring until they were about 12 weeks 
old. ‘Then something happened. A con- 
siderable number of pigs began to show 
a loss of appetite and evidence of a diar- 
rhea. Some of the sicker individuals 
showed a high body temperature, while 
others did not. Cholera would have been 
suspected if it were not for the fact that 
all of Barton’s pigs are vaccinated with 
serum and virus at the age of six weeks as 
a matter of routine, without any evidence 


of postvaccination complications and an 
immunity which has afforded adequate 
protection for the pigs until marketed. 
Autopsy of several of the worst appearing 
pigs showed the presence of (yes, you 
guessed it) necrotic enteritis, which is 
referred to by hog men as “necro.” 

Altho necro is widespread and has 
caused terrific economic losses over a con- 
siderable period of years, there is still a 
surprising difference of opinion concern- 
ing certain aspects of this disease. In fact, 
at the present time there is even some 
muddled thinking as to its cause. 

Some contend that necro represents a 
nutritional deficiency, but the majority of 
those having more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with it concur in the opinion 
that necrotic enteritis represents an in- 
fectious disease. The “bug” causing this 
trouble has been regularly found with 
filth-borne germs of secondary impor- 
tance in pigs with tissue changes char- 
acteristic of necro. Its guilt appeared to 
be pretty well established when research- 
ers succeeded in reproducing the disease 
in healthy hogs after feeding them large 
doses of this germ. In theory, at least, 
one would assume from this that pigs 
would develop necro rather easily when 
exposed to the germ in soil contaminated 
by the droppings of infected pigs. Fortu- 
nately, this is not true. 


THEre is no questioning the basic fact 
that sanitation directed towards prevent- 
ing pigs from picking up infection from 
contaminated soil and infected indi- 
viduals is absolutely essential, but most 
hog men realize that once the infection is 
established in a group, the severity and 
extent of the disease is profoundly influ- 
enced by a variety of factors which affect 
the resistance of pigs. For example, pre- 
viously undetected necro frequently 
flares up in a group following a break ol 
cholera, or as a postvaccination compli- 
cation. Many a so-called cholera break 
may not be cholera at all, but necro mak- 
ing the most of a golden opportunity. 
Remember this and be careful as to when 
you vaccinate and who does the work. 
While pointing to cholera, let’s not over- 
look the fact that _[ Continued on page 5” 





PRINCE ALBERT 
WINS HANDS DOWN 
ON MILDNESS, RICH TASTE, 
EASY PACKING, FREE DRAW- 
ING. BETTER TOBACCO 
bo TELLS! 


NATURALLY, A MAN who sets such 
store by a pipeful of Prince Albert would 


COLLECTS OLD PIPES find fun in collecting pipes, too. Any- 


way, Andy Sweyd feels that way about 


— ENJOYS NO-BITE it; he’s got quite a variety. “But, look,” 


says Mr. Sweyd, “there’s 


PIPE TOBACCO! — fyi 2 


PAIS A 
JOY TO MY TONGUE_ 
SMOOTH_TASTES RIGHT. 
AND ROLLS FAST, 
NEAT. NO BUNCHING 
OR SPILLING! 


BILL LEONARD TAKES time off 
from his stamp collecting (he’s got some 
beauts, too) to give a hand to Prince 
Albert. “It’s better tobacco to begin with,” 
says Bill. “And the crimp cut is the 


eaves ted ia? A . LIKES RARE STAMPS 
—AND MILDER, 
TASTIER 
ROLLED SMOKES! 


ee.” meee THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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WISH WE 
COULD GIVE IT TO you 


START WITH PLENTY OF 
MILK AND FRUIT AND A 
BIG BOWL OF WHEATIES, 


BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS. 


THEN HAVE TOAST, HAM 
AND EGGS, ANYTHING ELSE 
CALLS FoR. 


YOUR APPETITE 
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“cara ® 
GREAKFAST™ 


.» AND YOU SURE NEED TO! 


THIS Mo 


——— 








— especially in this year of your big- 
gest, most important war production 
job. But you can save days by keeping 
fit, which includes eating plenty of the 
right kinds of foods. Have you tried 
Wheaties? All of whole wheat’s well 
known valuable nourishment in your 
Wheaties — all of whole wheat’s B 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, food- 
energy. A good lead-off dish for the 
breakfast of a hard working family. 
We mean yours. 

Free! New “Menu and Shopping 
Guide”’ for point rationing. Handy 
reference list of rationed foods with 
space for point values. Space for 
menus. Grocery check lists. To get 
your pad, mail postcard today to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 206, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


““Wheaties’’ and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


} ° 99 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 





The New Movies 


Reviewed by Alice Pye 


Cabin in the Sky. (M-G-M)—Buil: 
around a fanciful dream plot concerning 
Little Joe’s struggle against “‘de debbil and 
Georgia Brown,” this rich musicale boasts 
“the greatest aggregation of Negro enter- 
tainers ever assembled.”’ As little Joe re- 
cuperating from getting cut up in a cra 

game, Eddie (Rochester) Anderson is a 
riot, as usual. Torch-singing Lena Horne 
plays Temptress Georgia Brown, while 
famed Negro Songstress Ethel Waters, as 
Little Joe’s wife, Petunia, lines up with the 
forces of good represented by “de General.” 
With both Louis Armstrong’s and Duke 
Ellington’s bands featured, as well as the 
Hall Johnson choir and its spirituals, there’s 
music to pamper all tastes. 80 bushels.* 


Mr. Lucky (RKO)—The gambling un- 
derworld and New York high society meet 
in this new Hollywood version of an old 
theme—draft dodger reformed by the love 
of a good woman. Masquerading as a fel- 
low gambler who has died leaving a 4-F 
card to posterity, Cary Grant talks a Park 
Avenue war relief organization into letting 
him conduct the gambling at it’s charity 
bazaar. With the money, he plans to fi- 
nance a gambling boat in Cuba. But 
Laraine Day, of the Park Avenue set, 
changes all that. Before the picture’s over, 
Cary joins War Relief, Inc., taking the 
full service routine, including a course in 
knitting; comes close to being arrested for 
forgery; and finally is shot by another mem- 
ber of his gambling crew who is convinced 
that Cary is double-crossing his old gang. 
To find Cary joined up with the Merchant 
Marine at picture’s end doesn’t come ex- 
actly as a surprise. 60 bushels.* 


The Amazing Mrs. Holliday. (Uni- 
versal)—Another step in the growing-up 
process of Deanna Durbin, this picture 
shows her mothering nine small refugees 
from the Far Eastern war zone and obtain- 
ing their entrance into the U. S. by ex- 
pediently pretending to be the widow of 
the gruff old commodore (Harry Daven- 
port) whom she believes drowned when 
their ship was torpedoed at sea. Moving 
into his grandiose home on San Francisco’s 


In “Flight for Freedom,” Rosalind Russell, who 
plays the role of a pioneer air woman, learns 
about planes from Instructor Herbert Marshall 
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Nob Hill, she runs into trouble and ro- 
mance when the commodore’s handsome 
grandson (Edmund O’Brien) arrives on 
the scene. But by a fantastically improbable 
twist of the plot, Deanna’s problems are all 
solved in one fell swoop. Her fans will find 
her as freshly pretty as ever and in good 
voice for the songs that are woven into 
the story. But the mugging of nine child 
actors and actresses becomes a bit monot- 
onous before the film reaches its denoue- 


ment. 60 bushels.* 


The Human Comedy. (M-G-M)—Tho 
literary critics are lined up in opposite 
camps as to the merit of William Saroyan’s 
novel, on which this picture is based, the 
movie is one you won’t want to miss. There 
are flaws in the film, too—sometimes Saro- 
yan’s sentiment definitely crosses the line 
into the sentimental—but on the whole this 
story of an ordinary American family in an 
ordinary small town movingly portrays the 
spirit of a free country. And by underscor- 
ing with fine restraint the commonplaces 
of American life—the thrill of a five-year- 
old boy in watching a train pass thru his 
town, the excitement of a highschool boy’s 
first job as a telegraph company messen- 
ger, the camaraderie of an army camp— 
the picture serves better than a score of 
anti-Nazi horror films in telling what 
America is fighting for. Because every 
member of the well-chosen cast, from 
Mickey Rooney and Frank Morgan down 
to the most minor characters, does an un- 
usually fine acting job, it’s difficult to seg- 
regate any particular character for special 
praise. But five-year-old Jack Jenkins, as 
Mickey Rooney’s small brother, Ulysses, 
almost steals the picture. 100 bushels. * 


The Moon Is Down (20th-Century Fox) 
—John Steinbeck’s novel from which this 
picture was made is good. The movie 
version is better. The story of a Nazi in- 
vasion of a peaceful Norwegian village; the 
transition of ordinary, freedom-loving men 
and women from commonplaceness to 
quiet heroism; the bitter isolation of the 
invaders in a conquered country—all take 
on a dramatic impact in the film, which is 
lacking in the novel. Henry Travers’ por- 
trayal of the village mayor is superb. Per- 
haps it is the absence of big-name stars in 
the cast that makes the film so real. 100 
bushels. * 


Hundred-Bushel Club: Shadow of a Doubt; 
Saludos Amigos; Yankee Doodle Dandy; Now 
Voyager; Air Force; In Which We Serve 


“Yield in terms of enjoyment 


Melvyn Douglas, as a foreign correspondent 
in “Three Hearts for Julia,” is obviously 
pained by Ann Sothern’s musical talents 





The light in a pilot’s eyes 





HERE’S something about a perfectly performing aircraft 


engine that makes a pilot’s eyes shine. Unconsciously he is 
probably reflecting the confidence he places in it. 


He undoubtedly does not think of its marvelously ingenious 
construction, the vital roles played by hundreds of precision 
parts each with its own specific job to do. No, to him it’s one 
single mechanical marvel, with a distinct personality, which he 
has learned to know and respect because he has found it de- 


pendable in situations involving life or death. 


The Champion Spark Plugs we manufacture for use in aircraft 
engines of every size are built with this in mind. Ours is just 
one component with one vital job to do in any engine it goes 
into. But it is a vital product—vital because it must not fail. 
We never want that light in a pilot’s eyes which bespeaks his 
silent trust in us to be suddenly extinguished by the bitter dis- 
illusionment which failure of our product would mean. 
That’s the kind of responsibility we honestly feel for every 
Champion Spark Plug made by us—that is the trust we have 
undertaken and will not fail to meet. 
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BUILD AND REPAIR 
WITH AMAZING NEW 


ROCK LUMBER 


Can ee 


HOG AND HEN HOUSES 


CORN CRIBS MILK HOUSES 


GOLD BOND STRUCTURAL GYPSUM 
UNITS AVAILABLE NOW! 


| 5 press your answer to the lumber 
shortage—big, sturdy Gold Bond 
Structural Gypsum panels! They’re so 
easy to handle and cost so little that any 
farm can get buildings needed for top war 
production. The only lumber required is 
for the frame—and you probably have 
enough right on the place for that! 


ead 


ROOF PLANK. Gold Bond Roof Plank is a 
heavy, durable gypsum board. Nails di- 
rectly to wood joists on flat or sloping 
roofs, providing the base for roofing ma- 
terial. Weatherproofed. No expansion or 
contraction. Fireproof. 1”, 142” and 2” 
thick; 24” wide; and 8’, 9’ and 10’ long. 
Cream underside serves as ceiling. 


EXTERIOR BOARD. One type of Gold 
Bond Exterior Board comes with tough 
asphalt roofing on weather side. Another 
has tough, weather-sealed facing. Serves as 
both sheathing and siding. Builds sturdy, 
permanent walls quickly at low cost. 14” 
and 1” thick; 6’, 7’, 8’, 9’ and 10’ long. No 
painting needed. 


FREE PLANS for low-cost, 


easily constructed farm buildings! 


National Gypsum Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send free plans for: 
0 BROODER [| POULTRY HOUSE 
0 RANGE HOUSE 


(1) Send descriptive folder on Gold Boad 
Roof Plank and Exterior Board. 
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Ready to Swing That Haymaker? 


By J. Brownlee Davidson, lowa State College 


No, WE’RE not referring to the prize 
ring, but to a kind of haymaker that’s 
much more important to farmers these 
days; in short, we’re talking about the 
three most common hay-gathering ma- 
chines—the hay loader, the side delivery 
rake, and the sweep rake. To follow the 
old adage, “Make hay when the sun 
shines,” these machines must be ready. 


Time during the haying season is entire!) 
too valuable to be used in making re- 
pairs and conditioning equipment 
more valuable than ever this year with 
constantly increasing production quotas. 
So that you’ll be ready to swing a hay- 
maker when the grass is ready to be cut, 
here are suggestions for checking and re- 
pairing these vital production weapons: 


2. The conveyor drive chains 
should be inspected; and if 
badly worn, should be re- 
placed before operation. 
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1. The hay loader has a number of small 
wooden parts which should be checked. 
If split, or if there is evidence of decay, 
these should be replaced. If rotten the 
conveyor ropes should be replaced. 


3. The ratchets in the drive 
wheels should be inspected. 


4 The wheel boxes should 
be repaired if necessary. 


5. The lifting tines may 
need to be mounted on a new 
bar if the bar is worn or 
warped due to the heavy lifting strains. 


6. Provision for adequate lubrication of 
all working parts should be made, and a 
regular schedule for lubrication set up. 


SIDE DELIVERY RAKE 
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1. Usually the first part to wear out on a 
side delivery rake is the one pair of bevel 
gears. These should be replaced, where 
worn, with the recommended parts. 


2. If bent, rake teeth need to be straight- 
ened. The tooth bars may need to be re- 
placed, especially where made of wood. 


There are few parts of the usual sweep 
rake that need attention: 


1. Replace teeth if cracked, splintered, 
or decayed. 


2. Wheel bearings may need replace- 
ment to provide an even performance. 


v 


3. Ratchets should be cleaned and in- 
spected before heavy summer work. 


4. Wheel boxes should be examined. 


5. Adequate lubrication for all working 
parts should be assured, and a regular 
inspection routine set up and followed. 


3. The facilities for lubricating the whee! 
bearings should be working. 


(The stacker is very similar in con- 
struction to the sweep rake and should be 
checked in the same manner. Be sure that 
lift members are securely braced and that 
all the bolts are drawn up tightly. END 
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Constant Development of New 
Uses for Farm Crops Points Way to 
More Permanent Prosperity and 
Stability for American Agriculture 


F WE WANT the farmer to be our customer, 
we must find ways to be his customer.” 


Since Henry Ford expressed that simple, 
homespun philosophy, years ago, it has 
been a major factor in shaping policies, 
here at the Ford Motor Company. It was, 
in fact, the inspiration for our extensive 
research program in converting farm prod- 
ucts to industrial uses. 


And while America’s war needs today have 
made our government itself the biggest cus- 
tomer of industry and agriculture, the part- 
nership of these producers of wealth and 
employment is now more vital than ever. 


Millions of Extra Acres Needed 
for Industry 


As one result of our pioneering new uses 
for farm products, the output of forty mil- 
lion acres, yielding 133 different kinds of 
raw materials, is being used by American 
Industry. And rapidly expanding manufac- 
turing needs within the next ten years will 
require an additional fifty million acres, 
according to authoritative sources. 


More diversified crops, of course, mean 
more money for farmers. And the surface 
as yet has barely been scratched! 


Cooperation of industry and agriculture 
has developed an inexhaustible, annually 
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Plastic devel 


The Partnership of Farm and Industry 
Has Just Begun’ 





Henry Ford, who began life on a farm within a few miles of his present Dearborn factory center, keeps a lively 


personal interes! in agriculture as the natural 


reproduced source of oil—magic oil 
from soybeans, peanuts, castor beans, 
cottonseed, linseed and corn to men- 
tion only a few of the basic crops. 





One of the Ford pr i hi for the extraction 
of soybean oil, of which “2,000, 000 pounds are used 
by Ford in a normal year of car production. 








Some of the Farm Products Used 
by the Ford Motor Company in a 
Normal Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 
89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 
800,000 Bushels of Corn 
2,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Ol! 
2,500,000 Gall of Mol 
3,200,000 Pounds of Wool 
1,500,000 Feet of Leather 
1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 
350,000 Pounds of Mohair 





Many farm materials formerly used in 
Ford car manufacture are now devoted 
to war production. But when the return 
of peace again sets the Ford car produc- 
tion line in motion, the new car demand, 
which has accumulated during war years, 
will require even greater amounts of 
agricultural products as raw materials. 











laboratory te advance the uses of farm-grown raw mat 


“partner” of industry in working toward national prosperity. 


And while these crops have doubled 
and redoubled in just a few years, 
surveys show there still is domestic 
need for two billion more pounds of 
vegetable oils annually—which would 
again mean trebling the acreage of the 
chief oil-yielding farm products. 


Ford Research Points the Way 


Among the many contributions to farm 
progress made by Ford through years 
of research is the development of a 
wide variety of soybean derivatives. 


Through successful use of oil and meal 
from this versatile bean, in scores of 
products such as enamels, paints, soap, 
pressed board, plastics and molded 
parts for automobiles, the Ford labor- 
atories at Dearborn have set a record 
of accomplishment that has inspired 
industrial-farm research far beyond 
the automotive industry. 


Today, we are devoting our full re- 
sources to production for Victory. But 
even now Ford research is making 
strides in chemurgy. 


In the exploration of this vast, unde- 
veloped science, we find sound reasons 
for faith and confidence in a future of 
greater prosperity and security, not 
only for agriculture but forall America! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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TO THE WORKERS IN OVERALLS 


Let's All Keep in There “Pitching” 


and we'll lick the Axis sooner than you think. 
You men in Overalls are doing a wonderful 
job to speed the Victory. x x vv On the 
farms, on the railroads, in the mines, in ship- 
yards, airplane, tank and ammunition plants 
- ++ workers choose Crown and Headlight 
Overalls for protection, comfort and rugged 
weor on the job. Sanforized Shrunk.* They 
are the only overalls Certified by The United 
States Testing Company. 

*Residual Shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS * TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 


UNIFORMS * UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI « SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO « DETROIT « NEW YORK 


UMB Axes were 
made for easier 
chopping, safer use— 
and longer life. Peter 
McLaren’s Manual 
tells how to care for 
your axe—to sharpen 
it properly and keep 
it in the right condi- 
¢ tion. 10¢ at your 
hardware dealer. 
\ Or send 10¢ to 
HAMMERS KX FE. R. Plumb, 
HATCHETS 4946 James 
SLEDGES We Phila., 
. Penna. 
AXES \ 
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Our Trucks Must Last 


road haulers where they are washed and 
lubricated thoroly after every round trip 
give efficient service for 200,000 and 300,- 
000 miles, at a not exorbitant cost. Trucks 
given the same care by the average farmer 
could be made to last nearly a natural life- 
time. Wash your truck at least once a 
month and after every trip over deep mud- 
dy roads in the early spring and late fall if 
possible. Prevent the caked grime from 
getting into king-bolt bushings, steering- 
connection bushings, wheel bearings and 
universal joints, and you will cut part wear. 


Grease your truck with a hand gun, hit- 
ting every lubrication fitting on both axles 
and around the engine at least once a 
month (once a week would be better), 
and your cost of replacement parts will be 
kept at a minimum. 

Transmission and rear axle must be 
checked periodically to see that they are 
full of clean lubricant. 

Change engine oil at least every two 
months, regardless of how much mileage 
the truck has run. If the truck is being 
worked hard, a complete change every 
2,000 miles is recommended, even when 
the truck is equipped with a filter. The 
filter will take out the dirt and dust, but it 
cannot eliminate the acids caused by the 
condensation in the engine mixing water 
with the oil. These acids eat bearing sur- 
faces. In trucks equipped with filters, the 
elements must be changed as soon as they 
become dirty. When allowed to stay in the 
filter until clogged, they do more harm 
than good, restricting oil flow and inviting 
bearing failure. Clogged elements also 
allow grit and small steel particles to get 
by the filter and grind out the surface of 
the connecting rod and main bearings. 

In the modern high-compression engine, 
sludge, caused by the acids in the oil mixing 
with water from condensation and a little 
carbon, does greatest harm to the moving 
parts and produces rapid and excessive 
wear of piston rings, engine bores, and 
valves. 

Piston rings must move freely in the 
piston walls if they are tofunction properly. 
Sludge gets in behind the rings and sticks, 
and then bakes in the intense heat. This 
prevents the rings from lubricating the 
piston on the up-throw and causes undue 
wear on the cylinder wall. It also prevents 
the free wiping action of the. ring in its 
downward travel and causes excessive oil 
consumption. Sludge also sticks to the 
valve stem, preventing the valve from 
rotating and causing valves to burn by 
being held in one spot too long. 

Another clogging action that must be 
watched closely, if rapid engine deteriora- 
tion is to be prevented, is that which occurs 
in the cooling system, radiator, and engine 
water jackets. This clogging may be due to 
impurities in the water but is usually the 
result of rust and corrosion in the passages 
themselves, added to the scale that forms 
from all lime-bearing water. Cooling sys- 
tems should be thoroly flushed at least 
twice a year to eliminate this scale and 
rust deposit. 

Fan belts and water pumps also play 
a definite part in cooling system mainte- 
nance and should be checked often and 
periodically to make sure they are tight. 
A good cooling-system cleaning agent 
should be used before flushing, to loosen up 
all scale and rust. 

Engine heads should be kept tightened. 
Loose head bolts result in blown gaskets, 
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which allow explosion gases to enter the 
cooling system and water to get into the 
oil sump, creating sludge and oil-acid 
Loose heads, particularly aluminum heads, 
also warp when engine head bolts are not 
drawn up at uniform tension. Care should 
be taken however, to draw these head 
bolts up evenly and in the proper order 
and not use so much force that the bolt 
threads are stripped or the studs themselves 
broken off. 

Clutches must be watched for slippage 
Clutch pedals that come back and hit the 
floorboards cause slippage which wears 
the clutch facings, excess heat which re- 
duces the tension of fingers and springs, 
and undue wear on the bushings. An inch 
and a half of free travel of the clutch pedal 
to the floorboard is essential to long clutch 
life. 

For maximum fuel economy and smooth 
power-flow, spark plugs musi be kept free 
from carbon and oil deposits and the gaps 
set at the prescribed width. In setting the 
gap in a spark plug, always use a round 
gauge if doing this job yourself. As the 
bottom electrode burns, it creates an ar 
in the wire. Because the base of this arc, 
to the point of the inner electrode, is the 
gap which must be measured, only a round 
gauge which will get down in this half- 
moon shaped depression will do. 

Gone also, are the days when pitted dis- 
tributor points can be filed off without 
proper gauges tO measure the point-gap 
setting. While it is possible to clean up 
with a very fine-grained hone a slightly 
pitted condition or to remove the black 
oxide coating that is caused by burning, 
pitted points should in most cases be re- 
placed. Points should be set to meet 
squarely, or pitting and burning will re- 
start immediately. They should also be 
cleaned with a lintless cloth and Energine- 
type cleaning fluid to remove all oil, grease, 
or dust particles from the points. 

To preserve vital high-alloy valves, they 
should be checked regularly and be kept 
at the proper setting. Too little valve 
opening means incomplete scavenging of 
the exhaust gases and burning of the ex- 
haust valves due to excessive heat. As 
valves are made from the most scarce steel 
alloys, it pays to watch valve setting close- 
ly. Proper valve setting also controls, to a 
great extent, the full measure of power that 
can be obtained from the engine. When 
regrinding is necessary, this should be done 
on a machine valve grinder where exact 
angles can be maintained. END 





“Aw, | told you not to worry 
about gas rationing!" 
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The Farmer’s Washington 
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special interest, every prejudice. From 
inside those meetings comes the infor- 
mation that the farm leaders occasion- 
ally reach the shouting stage, and it is not 
difficult to imagine hearty old Ed O’Neal 
tangling with suave Jim Patton. As in all 
meetings in which the President partici- 
pates he seems to have more “facts” than 
anybody else. He bristles with information 
on the farm problem. At a recent meeting 
one of the farm cabinet members threat- 
ened to lobby thru an amendment his or- 
ganization wanted. Unabashed, the Presi- 
dent said he would do a little lobbying 
himself to kill it. 

O’Neal has heard himself accused in 
these meeting of trying to wreck the AAA, 
the same charge that sent a tremor of po- 
litical apprehension thru the Cornbelt a 
few months ago. Patton has had to defend 
the Farm Security Administration, which 
is the favored agency of the Farmers Union 
and the CIO. 

When the meeting in the President’s 
office is all over, Mr. Roosevelt resorts to 
another familiar strategem. He sends the 
embattled farm leaders out to settle their 
differences with one another, and with 
the Administration, in additional con- 
ferences with Byrnes and Davis. 


The Faithful Face the East 


If a powerful group in Congress finally 
gets its way, the old Department of Agri- 
culture won’t be the same again. Tens of 
thousands of employees of the AAA will 
go out on their ears. The house appro- 
priations committee has recommended, 
and it’s a recommendation that won’t die 
merely by its defeat this year, that ad- 
ministrative expenses be cut just in half. 
That is bad medicine for a good many 
thousands of the 146,621 persons who now 
draw some kind of pay from the Govern- 
ment for taking part in the farm program. 

The House Committee also wanted to 
limit the per diem of county committee- 
men to 100 days and of community com- 
mitteemen to 25 days per annum. A long 
step was taken toward just that end and 
bitterness was rife among committee mem- 
bers for attacks on the farm bloc. Then the 
farm bloc struck back by itself and struck 
hard. Information was placed in the rec- 
ord in an attempt to show that Wickard 
really had inspired Harry Schooler (at that 
time Midwest director of the AAA, later 
suspended by one of the first acts of 
Chester Davis as administrator). 

Fiery Republican Cannon of Missouri 
read into the record a letter quoting 
Schooler as saying in a speech: “When I 
left Washington Mr. Wickard said the 
fight is on. Strike below the belt, above the 
belt, or anywhere you can. Tell the people 
to join the Farmers Union, read the Spade, 
and write their Congressman.” 

If the fight was on, Wickard was the 
first to lose his head, for a little while later 
he had to step down as food administrator 
in favor of a man more likely to get along 
with the powerful American Farm Bureau 
Federation. And from the looks of things 
here the Bureau will never be satisfied un- 
til the Department is completely reorgan- 
ized along the lines suggested a couple of 
years ago, with the Extension Service and 
the Land Grant Colleges in a commanding 
position. That is why farm-program em- 
ployees must look eastward to Washing- 
ton every day to know their fate. END 





























AUTOMATIC 
PILOT—built by 
AC since Pearl 
Harbor. 


”™ AUTOMOTIVE 
"4 SPARK PLUGS 

. —built by AC 
since 1908. 


Ol. FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 


SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or worn 
plugs waste up to 10% on 
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T THE two-man controls of 

‘ Uncle Sam’s bombers, three 

=~) pilots always ride. The third is 

A the automatic pilot which pre- 
; vents human pilot's fatigue. 


sews It takes real precision manufac- 
turing to produce these amazing 
. third pilots. So, the thirty-odd 
= of training which AC peace- 
production of millions of 
ark plugs, oil filters, fuel pumps 


has provided, now proves its value anew. 


Yet, good manufacturing is, of itself, not 
enough. Ground crews must give these devices 


constant care, 


Your “Ground Crew” is Ready 


For similar reasons, you should take the best of 
care of your AC products. That is why we urge 
you to make full use of the Conservation Service 
which America’s mechanics are giving. It’s 
available—coast to coast. It is now being aug- 
mented by AC men who are carrying to all 
service organizations the latest methods of diag- 
nosis and repair of all products. This service 
will conserve gasoline, oil, and tires. Use it 
regularly. When replacement is necessary, se- 
lect AC for complete satisfaction. 


Awarded to AC on September 2, 1942, for out- 
standing achievement in producing for Victory 


Cc SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


gas. They also cause hard 
starting, weaken your bat- 
tery. Have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every 
few months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed whenever 
your car is lubricated. 


A 
GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 








FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
dates may be due. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 
But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 
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BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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“AlL ABOUT 
A NEW 


BIRD 
FARM 
ROOF 
FOR ME” 





Protect livestock, poultry, 
grain and feed with roofing built 
to the rigid standards of the Bird 
Farm Roofing Bureau. All types of 
Bird Farm Roofs are described in 
this 32-page illustrated book. Read 
it before you buy! Ask your ap- 
proved Bird Farm Roofing Dealer 
for this book, or write. 

APPROVED ROOFINGS FOR 
FARM HOMES, BARNS AND SHEDS 
BIRD Master-Bilt SHINGLES 
BIRD Tri-Tab Hex SHINGLES 
BIRD Copper-Clipt SHINGLES 
BIRD Proslate and Paroid ROOFINGS 
Concealed Nails — Sealed Laps 
See your Approved BIRD FARM ROOFING Dealer 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th St., Dept. 16, Chicago, Ill. 
RUSH my copy of “Bird Farm Roofing.” 


Name 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| Address 
| 

a 











BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th St., Chicago, Ill. 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Shreveport, La. Chicago 














Books—Theory and Practice in the Use of Ferti- 
lizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days 
when maximum possible yields from land and work 
may be called for and here is a book that contains 
information for you who must understand thoroly 
the proper use of fertilizers—the f s of your grow- 
ing crops. 360 pages, $4. Send money to Success- 
ful Farming. 











SPAVIN 


PROMPTLY 


Keep horse at work 


®@ To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

When first noticed, rub Absorbine on 
the puffy hock to stimulate local circu- 
lation. This increases blood flow in the 
area and reduces swelling. Also apply 
an Absorbine poultice for 3 hours. Re- 
peat the treatment twice daily until the 
swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. For 
over 50 years many experienced horsemen 
and veterinaries have used Absorbine to help 
check windgall, curbs, thoroughpin and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles and to help prevent 
them from becoming permanent, painful 
afflictions. Only $2.50 for a LONG-LAST- 
ING BOTTLE. On sale at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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From Grass to Silage 


green-forage crops from a wagon is ex- 
tremely hard work, especially if the crop is 
heavy and tangled, but some farmers avoid 
this trouble to a large extent by using a 
buck rake to pick up the forage and haul it 
to the silo. Here there is a tendency for 
green crops to lodge on the tips or front 
ends of the rake teeth. Traveling at a fairly 
high speed helps, but it may be necessary 
to push the grass back with a hand fork. 
Forage picked up and hauled in this way is 
not so hard to pull apart at the filler as it 
would be from a wagon load. 

This same method is being used to put 
up dry hay, but here the cutter should be 
set for a 114- to 2-inch cut; that is, the 
feed table travel should be 11% or 2 inches 
per cut. To get this it is necessary to set the 
machine for a %4- or 1-inch cut and then 
remove two opposite knives on a 4-knife 
machine. 


SoME ingenious farmers have built home- 
made forage harvesters by pulling the 
ensilage cutter (equipped with an engine) 
behind the tractor, with a hay loader be- 
hind the cutter. The cutter is fitted with a 
longer axle and wider frame to provide a 
mounting for the engine. A combine engine 
or old auto engine supplies the power for 
the cutter, which is operated thru a short 
flat belt or a heavy-duty combine V-belt. 
The feed table sides are built up about two 
feet and flared as much as possible to catch 
the material coming from the loader. 

When corn meal or ground grain is 
used as a preservative, it is desirable to 
apply the meal evenly so as to get a good, 
uniform distribution thruout the silage. 
The common practice is to have a man 
stand by the cutter feed table and pour on 
the meal. This requires another man, and 
labor is scarce. A suitable device can be 
built to do this chore by building a hopper 
large enough to hold about 500 pounds, 
discharging into an auger or bucket ele- 
vators, such as used on small combines to 
unload the grain bin. Such a unit was used 
last summer in putting up 1000 tons 
of grass silage and gave excellent re- 
sults. Plans for its construction are avail- 
able thru the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 

One of the co-operators in our grass si- 
lage project in Dane County, who made his 
alfalfa silage rather early, did not wilt 
it but used corn-and-cob meal and had 
silage richest in carotene content, analyz- 
ing 250 units of carotene per gram of dry 
matter. The milk from cows fed this alfalfa 
silage analyzed 14.4 units of Vitamin A for 
each gram of butterfat. (Milk produced 
on pasture has about 17 units.) This was 
the highest content of carotene or Vitamin 
A in both silage and butterfat. There is 
obviously a close connection between the 
two. 

On the other hand, alfalfa ensiled late, 
of necessity, on the farm of one of the other 
co-operators had only 30 units of carotene 
per gram of dry matter, and the milk from 
cows fed on it had 7.4 units, or therefore 
only about half of the carotene of the 
previously mentioned milk. 

Such findings fall in line with observa- 
tions made by livestock nutrition workers, 
that low-vitamin roughage, including low- 
vitamin silage in the winter, is partly to 
blame for breeding troubles in cattle (beef 
cattle as well as dairy cattle), and is to 
blame for a drop in the nutritive value of 
milk in the winter, which milk when con- 
sumed by early spring-born calves may 
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not have enough Vitamin A to prevent 
scours, pneumonia, and other diseases in 
susceptible young animals. 

Now silos need to be in good condition 
and well reinforced when they are to be 
used for grass silage. When a hay crop is 
ensiled in a highly succulent condition, 
and when a lot of water is apt to be 
squeezed out of it in the silo, the structure 
needs to be well reinforced at its bottom 
third or half. But if the bottom one-half or 
more of the silo is filled with wilted forage, 
the pressure against the silo wall is no 
greater, if as great, as with ordinary corn 
silage. It is easy to imagine that the drier 
the material, or the nearer it approaches 
hay in dryness, the less the outward 
pressure. 

For ordinary grass-silage purposes, how- 
ever, it is well to have hoops on the outside 
(or reinforcing within the wall), spaced 
more closely—perhaps spaced only 15 
inches instead of 30 inches apart for the 
bottom one-third or one-half of the silo. 
The walls need to be airtight with tight- 
fitting doors. These may need to be covered 
on the inside with building paper. Cracks 
in masonry or tile silos should be chipped 
out at least one-half-inch deep and re- 
pointed with good mortar. Depending on 
the material used for construction, addi- 
tional steel hoops for masonry silos, or 
possibly wooden hoops of three or four 
plies of one-half inch strips on wooden- 
stave silos, may need to be used. The use of 
emergency silos is to be commended. 

All of which indicates that, like corn 
silage, grass silage is proving itself a splen- 
did feed. Many a hay crop may be saved 
by ensiling. The high nutritive value of 
grass silage under our emergency condi- 
tions is a factor not merely in the health of 
farm animals, but indirectly in the health 
of the nation. END 


QUANTITY OF PRESERVATIVE TO BE ADDED 
PER TON OF GREEN FORAGE 

Corm- Phos- 

Ground) and- phoric 

shelled | cob acid 

Crop com* | meal (15%) 


Mo- 
lasses 
Legumes Ibs. | Ibs. || Ibs. | Ibs. 
60 
40 
30 











Alfalfa, clover, etc. 150 | 200 20 
Lon and grass mixed 
Clover and timothy, etc. | 125 15 
Grasses and cereals 
Timothy, canary grass, 
oats, etc. 75 100 





10 

















*Ground barley or other grain may be used instead of 
ground corn, 
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ENEMY or tue AXIS... No. 12-A 


HERE’S no aid or comfort to our enemies in the 

performance of a John Deere No. 12-A Straight- 
Through Combine or its smaller counterpart, the 
No. 11-A. The grain they'd like to find wasted on the 
ground is in the grain tank, adding to the necessary 
food supply that will help win the war. 


The enviable reputation of John Deere Straight- 
Through Combines for saving grain is due to the 
wide safety margin of capacity in the cutting, elevating, 
threshing, separating, and cleaning units. The grain 
and straw are handled in a straight line from cutter 
bar on through the machine, with no turns or bends 
to cause clogging or piling. 


Changing the cylinder speed for different crops and 
crop conditions . . . varying the clearance between 
cylinders and concaves . . . adjusting the sieves... 
increasing or decreasing the volume of air from the 
fan and changing its direction on the cleaning units 
... making reel and platform adjustments—all can be 
done from outside the machine. So easy and simple is 


JOHN DEERE straight-through COMBINES 


a John Deere Combine to operate that often a younger 
member of the family becomes the combine expert. 


To these advantages add the ample strength of 
John Deere Straight-Through Combines ... the 
heavy-duty, canvas-type platform that cuts from 1% 
to 40 inches from the ground. . . the ground-driven 
reel. . . the safety slip clutches. There is little wonder 
that thousands of users in all sections of the country 
have found in John Deere Combines assurance of 
bigger daily capacity, lower per-bushel harvest costs, 
more years of dependable, grain-saving service. 

* * * 

There will not be enough John Deere Combines to 
supply the demand this year. If you have one, take care 
of it by checking it thoroughly before you take it into 
the field, or have your John Deere dealer do this for 
you. If you need a new combine, see him first. He'll 
give you the full story why it will pay you many 
times over to own a John Deere. For complete in- 
formation by mail, write for descriptive folders. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 
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UR National program to increase farm 
O production despite the serious short- 
age in farm labor requires the greatest pos- 
sible conservation of manpower. One of 
the important ways to save time and con- 
serve energy is by eliminating the laborious 
chore of pumping and hauling water. 


But running water on your farm will do 
more than this. Records prove that ample 
supplies of water will actually increase 
milk production, and stock put on weight 
quicker when they are well watered. Run- 
ning water will also improve the sanitation 
in farm buildings, lessening the danger of 
contagion. So important does the Govern- 
ment consider the value of running water 
on the farm that special consideration has 
been given to supplying repair parts and 
even complete pumping units to farms. 


Shallow well pumps of less than 250 gal- 
lons per hour capacity are available for in- 
stallation on farms without restriction. 
Pumps of larger capacity may be installed 
if their purchase is approved by the local 
County Agent. 

If you enjoy the labor-saving conven- 
ience that running water brings to your 
farm, it is important that you keep your 
water system in good running order. Your 
Crane Dealer can supply your needs for 
necessary repair parts or for replacement— 
call him. 


Watering stock takes a lot of hand pump- 
ing—unless you have a water system. 











Running water aids sanitation—helps 
keep stock healthy. 
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In the milk house, too, running water will 
lighten work, promote cleanliness. 
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Kitchen gardens need water. A water 
system will help produce more vegetables. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE 
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PLUMBING * 


HEATING * PUMPS 








VETERINARY 


Pig Herd Jaundice 


EACH EARLY summer a peculiar herd 
disease of growing shoats, with jaundice 
(yellow discoloration of tissues with bile 
pigments) as a prominent symptom, may 
appear on certain farms. 

Affected pigs show rapid loss of body 
weight, variable fever, yellow eye mem- 
branes, and loss of appetite. Some may die 
within a few days after symptoms are 
noted; others may live upward of a month; 
a percentage of the affected ones may re- 
cover. 

On post-mortem these shoats reveal an 
enlarged melt; a brownish, hardened, tan- 
colored liver; too much fluid in the body 
cavities; and a typical pumpkin-yellow dis- 
coloration of the skin and all internal 
tissues. 

The exact cause of this “anaplasmosis- 
like disease”? of swine is unknown. Some 
veterinarians think that it is a sort of after- 
math of nutritional anemia that hits the 
shoats while they are suckling pigs. Others 
feel that it is related to some as yet uniden- 
tified ration deficiency, possibly amino 
acids. The thought is also expressed that 
a virus or malaria-like blood parasite is 
responsible. 

Whatever the cause, it is important to 
get such herds out on clean grass pasture, 
to rebalance the ration, especially the 
mixed protein level, and to have the vet- 
erinarian institute suitable medication 
Hypodermic injections with a cacodylate 
salt of sodium have given good results in 
many instances. 


Helpful Reminder 


No ONE CAN TELL where or when an out- 
break of horse sleeping sickness may hit or 
how severe it may be. The only safe insur- 
ance is to have horses vaccinated each year 
ahead of the summer danger season. END 


Your WAR PAINT 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


metal—and then carefully painted or var- 
nished. At the same time, all moving parts 
should be thoroly lubricated so there’s no 
danger of inside corrosion. Such care is a 
“‘must’’, and the results will be money in 
the bank at the war’s end. 

Paint has still another function in the 
battle of production, for painting white the 
interiors of barns, poultry houses, and 
other outbuildings is an important measure 
in conserving light, discouraging germs ol 
animal and poultry diseases and promoting 
permanent cleanliness and sanitation. In 
poultry houses, for instance, where artifi- 
cial lighting has been found to accelerate 
egg production, it’s logical to assume that 
increased light reflection thru the use of 
white paint would tend to have the same 
effect. 

So it’s up to the farmer to put on his war 
paint and do a four-fold job—protect his 
property from depreciation or destruction, 
promote sanitation and the health of his 
family and livestock, reduce fire hazard, 
and perform a patriotic service by con- 
serving his buildings and machinery which 
are weapons as truly as the tanks and 
planes on the fighting fronts. END 











The Farm Outlook 
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the cattle on feed April 1 had been on feed 
more than three months—the largest per- 
centage reported during the last five years. 
The figures indicate that despite a heavy 
movement of stockers and feeders into the 
Cornbelt, fewer cattle were put on feed 
January thru March than during the like 
period last year. 


Corn Ceilings. Hardly was the ink dry on 
21 pages of “permanent” corn-price ceil- 
ings in March than amendments had to 
be issued—one to correct an error that had 
put Ohio and Indiana in the “deficit” 
instead of the “surplus” area, another to 
permit the Government to sell corn to food 
processors at parity-plus prices. There 
were sub-parity prices, too—on grain for 
feed and alcohol production. And along 
the line of division of “‘freight-minus” and 
“freight-plus” areas, corn ceilings differed 

on either side of the tracks—as much as 
20 cents a bushel. Then came the upping 
of prices—showing that the ceilings were 
not permanent after all. It’s all very con- 
fusing. Anyhow, we now have a two-price 
system, higher in the surplus areas than in 
the deficit, with the Government subsi- 
dizing the difference in Eastern deficit 
areas to encourage increased poultry and 
dairy production there. 


Wool. Producers of wool should cash not 
less than 150 million dollars this year for a 
clip forecast at about 450 million pounds 
with prices guaranteed at ceiling levels 
by the Government. Ceilings this year and 
last have been about a third above parity. 
The 43 clip will be a little smaller than the 
42, since there are fewer sheep on farms 
and ranches; but total supplies of wool are 
large by reason of heavy stockpiles of 
foreign wool in this country. Wool con- 
sumption, however, is far in excess of cur- 
rent domestic production (disappearance 
in 1943 is forecast at about one billion 
pounds) and the stockpile could shrink 
quickly if imports were shut off. Before 
another year the wool growers probably 
will have a Government commitment to 
support prices for the duration of the war 
—and for two years thereafter—to prevent 
a repetition of conditions after World War 
I when markets were depressed by heavy 
Government marketings. END 





“Reserved” For You 


RecenTLy subscribers who have been 
tardy in renewing their Successful Farming 
subscriptions have been disappointed to 
find their subscriptions could not be re- 
instated immediately because the paper 
shortage makes it necessary to print fewer 
copies of each issue. 

So when our representative calls, we 
urge you to renew your subscription ahead 
so copies can be “‘reserved” for you. 

Should your subscription be about to 
expire and a representative has not yet 
called, send your renewal by mail, using 
the convenient order-envelope in your 
nexi-to-last copy. 


/ 








POWERING 
THE BOMBERS OF VICTORY 


With Chevrolet-Built 
Pratt & Whitney Engines 


For many months, Chevrolet craftsmen have been hard at work on the 
manufacture of Pratt & Whitney engines for America’s powerful bombers 
and fighting planes. 

Chevrolet’s production schedule, already large, was recently increased 
five-fold. 

It’s important to build these engines quickly—and in great quantities— 
but it’s even more important to build with quality. For our fighting men 
want their equipment ready and they also want it right. 


At least, that is the way we of Chevrolet feel about all the many differ- 
ent kinds of war equipment we are manufacturing today; and you may be 
certain we are meeting the demand for quality, just as we are meeting the 
demand for quantity. 

For example, in every Pratt & Whitney airplane engine we build there 
are over 6,000 individual parts. Over 6,000 of them! And our engineers, 
craftsmen and supervisors handle every part with surpassing care—hold 
it to the finest limits of precision. 

So... when our fighting men fly a bomber powered by Chevrolet-built 
Pratt & Whitney engines, or use any other type of Chevrolet-built equip- 
ment... they will find that it serves with a fidelity matching their own. 
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Give Your Chicks this 
TRIPLE 
PROTECTS 


Against commen oven and bowel 


rou by 
Germozone, the liquid pours 
medicine, protects your chicks in 3 
important ways. IST. GERMOZONE 
ACTS IN THE DRINK. It destroys 
many germs and bacteria there. 
2ND. GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE 
CROP. Ordinary poultry d 
water tablets may purify the water 
itself, but many germs are picked 
up direct from the litter. GERMO- 
ZONE acts in the crop against them 
too! 3RD. GERMOZONE ACTS IN 
THE INTESTINES. It is soothing to 
the intestines and acts against many 
harmful disease bacteria there. A liq- 
uid—mixes easily and uniformly. 4 oz., 
40c; 12 oz., 75c; Economy 32 oz., 
1.50. Get GERMOZONE at your Lee 
ealer (drug, feed, hatchery). 
GEO. H,. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska 














Booka—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. 


Coffey. Here you have the information on a 


have been one for—fiock management, mar 
ing of sheep and wool, the real 


nformation the 


sheepman must have if the flock is to prosper. Re- 


vis edition. Illustrated, 
Send money to Successful Farming. 


0 pages, cloth, $3. 








-saves farm help 
. ~saves your time 


INNES PICK-UPS 
pick up all the grain 


Every Farmer is doing a big War- 
time job if he produces the maxi- 
mum in crops—and if he leaves no 
waste in the fields. 

The Innes Pick-Up —with exclusive 
Innes designed features—will gather 
windrow harvest faster and cleaner. 


Universal Model is light in weight 
—easily attached by one man. ° 
extra parts required—fits all large 
combines. Other models for small 
combines. No wrapping—no clog- 
ging. Genuine Innes Repair Parts 
are always available—see your im- 
plement dealer or write us direct. 
Look to Innes for the latest in 
Pick-Up Equipment. Write Dept.s-5. 
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How Shall 
We Feed 
Poultry Now? 


By Merton Moore 


Many of the ingredients which poultry 
feeders have long considered essential (for 
growing fowls and producing eggs) are no 
longer available in anything like ample 
amounts in this country. This would in- 
clude such common animal-protein feeds 
as meat, fish, powdered-milk products, 
and such hitherto abundant mineral 
carriers as bonemeal. It would take in 
many products primarily used for their 
vitamin value, and, in short, leave the 
United States poultry population sitting 
on a limb in more ways than one, were 
it not for the discovery of substitutes. 

Unfortunately, however, the substi- 
tutes themselves are now in such demand 
that we must already look ahead to sub- 
stituting for the substitutes—and we 
don’t have to look very far ahead be- 
cause these shortages are already staring 
us in the face. 


Soybean Meal. Carver, of the Washing- 
ton Experiment Station, recently said, 
“Our work has consistently shown better 
results from soybean oil meal than meat 
meal.” But he qualified this statement 
by adding that these results were ob- 
tained when a portion of the protein was 
supplied by a good grade of fish meal. 
And few of the nutrition experts of the 
nation’s poultry research farms antici- 
pated a few months ago that soybean 
oil meal itself would become a rare article, 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 

Says Almquist, of the California sta- 
tion, ‘Proteins of wheat are more com- 
plete for the chicken than those of corn. 
This difference becomes important when 
fish meals, and so forth, must be de- 
creased,” But corn, and particularly yel- 
low corn, has some advantages over 
wheat, and neither wheat nor corn, nor a 
combination of the two, makes an ade- 


_ quate or satisfactory ration for growing 


or laying fowls. 


Corn the Basis. A study of the recommen- 
dations of 48 research stations discloses 
that corn appears in the formulas of 
nearly all of them. Oats seems to be the 
grain that is second in popularity, with 
barley being used in some areas where 
corn is not so common, and wheat en- 
tering the picture in more than half the 
cases. There can be no doubt that two or 
more ground whole grains are superior to 
one, and that these should form the basis 


of every ration which is fed to fowls. 
But in whatever combination they are 
used, they do not contain the proteins, 
the vitamins, or the minerals a fow] ab- 
solutely has to have to maintain its body, 
not to mention growing, or producing 
eggs. And unless chickens are given free 
range where they have constant access to 
fresh green feed, to animal proteins, and 
to minerals, a diet of grain never has 
been and never will be adequate. 


Alfalfa Important. Most popular among 
all ingredients for poultry rations is al- 
falfa. It may be in the form of dehy- 
drated meal, or of sun-dried leaf meal, 
but its value as a source of several im- 
portant vitamins, of minerals, and of 
proteins can hardly be overestimated. 
Carrick, of the Indiana station, cites lay- 
ing rations without meat, fish, or milk 
with 16 percent alfalfa leaf meal “that 
were fed for two years to fowls indoors 
and gave as good egg production (but 
not as good hatchability) as the animal- 
protein birds.” 

Few poultrymen, however, would con- 
sider a ration safe or desirable if it con- 
tained no special protein products. Of 
these, powdered skim milk, powdered 
buttermilk, and the better grades of fish 
meal and meat-and-bone scraps are 
probably most to be desired, and where 
these are available in quantities of from 
100 to 300 pounds to the ton, an ex- 
cellent ration can be developed. Milk 
and fish in combination is a pretty hard 
setup to improve upon. And a ration of 
two parts fish, one part milk, one part 
alfalfa, one part wheat bran, and five 
parts of a combination of ground whole 
corn, oats, and wheat might be con- 
sidered a pretty desirable formula in 4 
slap-happy way. It would and should be 
criticized from both a mineral and a 
vitamin standpoint, but with the addi- 
tion of a little high-potency A and D oil, 
and some calcium, phosphorus, manga- 
nese, and possibly iodine, it would go a 
long way toward filling the bill. 


Private Research. At a commercial re- 
search station in the state of Washington, 
work has been going on for some years on 
ways and means of supplying the vita- 
mins and minerals. And, for the past two 
years, rations containing little animal 
protein and (with two flocks) no animal 
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Photographs courtesy Albers Brothers Milling Company 


This breeding pen received ration with two 
percent animal protein; they performed in 
every way as well as the farther pens whose 
rations ran up to 25 percent animal protein 


protein at all have been constantly fed. 

You will see there today two groups 
of White Leghorns that have been laying 
for over four months. One of these never 
has had any animal proteins from the 
day the fowls were hatched (neither fish, 
meat, nor milk) and the other has had 
none since coming into the lay. To date 
these two flocks are in all respects equal 
to those receiving animal proteins. 

At this station you will also see a breed- 
ing flock that has come all the way from 
day-old chicks on a ration containing 
less than two percent animal protein and 
that has done a wholly satisfactory job 
even in the matter of producing eggs of 
high hatchability on this ration. 


The Substitution Secret. The secret of the 
whole matter lies in knowing the con- 
struction of whatever ingredient you may 
be forced to eliminate from a ration, and 
seeing that this building material is re- 
placed. When you take milk or fish out 
of a ration, you not only eliminate pro- 
teins that are “complete” in their nu- 
tritional value, but you remove certain 
minerals and vitamins that are absolutely 
essential for growth and _ production. 
By replacing 100 pounds of milk with 
100 pounds of soybean oil meal, you put 
back more of these valuable materials 
than by replacing the milk with cotton 
seed oil meal or linseed oil meal. But 
soybean oil meal, good as it is, will not 
replace milk or fish, pound for pound, 
and it might take 150 pounds of soybean 
oil meal even to “seem” to take the place 
of 100 pounds of either fish or milk. 


Reinforcing Soy Meal. Unfortunately, 
soybean oil meal is becoming scarce, 
however, and to use it in large quantities 
is out of the question in most cases. At 
the private research station mentioned 
above, milk and fish have been replaced 
adequately to date with a combination 
0! well-cooked soybean oil meal, peanut 
meal, pea meal, riboflavin concentrate, 
dehydrated alfalfa, and cod-liver oil. 
Sut only a well-equipped laboratory can 
Measure values and fit them accurately. 

A cood poultry ration must be palatable. 


[t must not be too laxative or constipating. 





Here’s a practical tip for today 
...and a sound plan for tomorrow 


O one can safely guess how long it will 
be before you can get all the new 
buildings and equipment you may want for 
your farm. Yet you know that it is vitally 
important to keep your present facilities in 
tip-top shape to produce as much food as 
possible for Uncle Sam. That’s why we are 
listing here a reminder of a few simple jobs. 
Remember, doing them not only helps the 
war effort—but it improves your farm, and 
Saves you money, : 


Straighten out any dents in steel roofing or siding 
with a wood or rubber mallet. 


Keep all steel sheets tightly nailed. 
Check tightness of all flashings and downspouts. 


If signs of corrosion appear, brush the steel sheets 
with a wire brush and paint them. 


Check stock tanks. Straighten walls, paint or seal 
as required. 


Keep machinery under cover, well greased, and 
painted. 

Here’s another way you can help. If you 
have anything made of metal that is beyond 
repair—get it into Uncle Sam’s scrap heap. 
If you have good equipment you can no 
longer use—sell it or swap it. Idle steel can't 
lick the Axis—working steel can! 





Of course, you're probably buying your 
share of War Bonds. But had you thought 
of tucking each one away in your safe-box 
—ear-marked for definite future improve- 
ments on your farm? Do this and you'll get 
double satisfaction from your savings. And 
you'll protect yourself against the day when 
your buildings and equipment are worn-out 
and must be replaced. 

Even if you can’t build now—it's a good 
idea to make plans for more profitable 


farming. We're planning, too—carrying on 
research to determine the best type of build- 
ings for the money-making farm. Already 
we have completed plans for cattle shelters, 
poultry houses and range shelters, and ma- 
chinery sheds. These plans are available in 
blueprint form. Others will follow, See your 
U-S-S Roofing and Siding dealer, or write 
to the Agricultural Extension Bureau, 621 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for your 
free copies. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


“T aking care of your build- 
ings is areal money-saving 
plan anytime. Now it’s a 
patriotic duty, too. Put the 
money you save into War 
Bonds—the safest invest- 
ment in the world.” 












UNITED STATES STEEL 
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@ America’s at war, you're at 
war .. . fighting to raise the 
food we need to win. And be- 
cause you can’t afford to have 
your farm truck laid up by tire 
trouble, now, more than ever, 
you need the protection against 
blow-out heat which you get 
only in Seiberling Heat-Vented 
Truck Tires! 


Through Heat-Vents (small 
round holes moulded in their shoulders) these unusual tires “exhale” 
internal heat and “inhale” air with each revolution. Thus protected 
against the cause of most premature failures, Seiberlings run cooler 
—and give more trouble-free mileage. They are proving their superi- 
ority on military vehicles of every description, on thousands of farm 
trucks and commercial trucks and buses in service on the home front. 


Exchange your next ration certificate for more mileage. Specify Seiber- 
ling Heat-Vented Truck Tires! But if you find your Seiberling Dealer 
temporarily out of your size, please bear with him. The demand for 
these cooler-running tires is so great that it’s often impossible to keep 
all dealers fully supplied. 


Your fired ARE PRECIOUS—HAVEA 
SEIBERLING EXPERT INSPECT THEM NOW! 


Even though you can get new tires, with rubber so desperately 
needed for war materials it’s your patriotic duty to make the 
casings you now have last just as long as possible. Your 
Seiberling Dealer is a tire expert who can help you do this. 
Before your present tires are beyond saving, let him inspect 
them and tell you how you can keep ’em rolling — longer. 


SEIBERLING 


Heat Verited € TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Also Manufacturers of Pontons « Reconnaisance Boats « Parts for Gas 
Masks + Bullet-Seal Tubes and Military Tires for our Armed Forces 


SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 
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It must provide the B-complex vitamin, 
(including Vitamin G or riboflavin 
well as Vitamins A, D, and E. It mus 
sufficiently flaky and coarse to allow 
gestive juices to convert it efficiently 
body fluids, and it must contain calcium 
phosphorus, manganese, and a tra 
iodine as well as some other minor miner. 
als. Regardless of the value a good alfalf, 
may have in a ration, too much of it would 
make the ration unpalatable, and, regard- 
less of the value of milk, too much of jt 
would produce a laxative condition that 
would be undesirable. 

“If an individual is cognizant of the 
vitamin problem and takes it into con- 
sideration in the formation of his feeds.” 
says Bethke, of the Ohio Station, “I am 
confident that he will be able to obtai: 
good results with feeds that contain very 
little if any meat scraps or fish-meal pro- 
tein,’ and he continues, “I would include 
dried milks like skim milk and buttermilk 
in the protein class with meat scraps and 
fish meal.” 


Phosphoric Acid Carriers. There is one grea 
advantage in meat scraps over most other 
protein concentrates, and that is in the 
phosphorus value of the bone in this com- 
modity. Where meat scraps are removed 
from a ration, therefore, bonemeal or 
some other good source of phosphoric acid 
must be added with the substitute protein, 
and, since bonemeal is becoming scarce, 
phosphate rock and limestone or oyster- 
shell are now being used. The limestone is 
safe enough as a rule, and the oystershell 
has long been used as an excellent source of 
calcium. But the phosphate rock must be 
examined to see that such harmful ele- 
ments as fluorine are not present in too- 
great quantities, and its content of phos- 
phorus must be determined. 

It’s all a matter of biochemical analysis, 
and perhaps the Washington station, in 
recommending that the poultrymen use 
good commercial rations at this time, has 
the most practical solution to the problem. 
Certain it is that there will be much waste 
of essential proteins, vitamins, and minerals 
unless those available can be accuratel) 
measured into feeds by laboratory meth- 
ods. Too much of one elemental substance 
and too little of another means waste and 
danger; whereas, if the “‘too much”’ could 
be whittled down and used elsewhere 
and the “‘too little” could be built up to the 
level required, all would be well. END 





“Is THAT any way to hang Mother?” 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


Question 2. Do you happen to know what 
the Lend-Lease program is? 


Answer: 

Yes No 
A Ramis 5 oNee 805 5n00 cduee 16% 24% 
Midwest Farmers....... . Veutessond 84 16 
Gther FEB 60. cies ccccdocces 72 28 


On March 11, 1941, some. months be- 
fore war enveloped the United States, the 
Lend-Lease Act made a stormy passage 
thru Congress. Since that time this project, 
aiding any nation whose defense was vital 
to the defense of the United States, has 
surpassed in magnitude and scope, any 
measure before authorized by any govern- 
ment. The nation’s farmers are well aware 
of this legislation and are overwhelmingly 
in favor of its continuance: 


Question 2a: Do you favor or oppose con- 
tinuing the Lend-Lease program? 


Answer: 
No 
Favor Oppose Opinion 
All Farmers...........+.- 86% 71% 1% 
Midwest Farmers.......... 85 9 6 
Other Farmers............ 86 6 8 


‘Our allies need the materials and we 
need our allies,’ is the stirring comment 
made by one Illinois farmer to our Farmer 
Speaks’ representative. A Maryland farmer 
puts it: “Help supply materials to our 
illies—they’ re fighting for us.”” The majori- 
ty of farmers recognize Lend-Lease as the 
chief weapon in conquering Axis agression. 
To them, victory is restitution enough for 
Lend-Lease aid. There are farmers, how- 
ever, who protest against the measure be- 
cause, “‘We’ll never get it back.’ That 
Lend-Lease works both ways has come as 
a surprise to many United States citizens, 
The scope and variety of this aid is even 
more surprising. Citizens learn Australia 
is supplying our troops there with food; 
Britain is sending us barrage balloons, 
and is feeding our soldiers there. END 
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? ANSWERS ? 


? To the Farm Quizbox (page 28) ? 


? 1. (b) iscorrect. 2, (b) iscorrect. 94 
\ flame thrower that destroys the 
? weeds but does not burnthecorn 94 
has been successfully experiment- 
? ed with by the Department of 9 
Agriculture. 3. (b) is correct. In 


? experiments it has been demon- 94 
strated that birds can be made to 
> goeithersouthornorthmerelyby 4 


artificially shortening or length- 
ening the day thru controlled 


: lighting. 4. (a) is correct. 5. (b) is ? 

> correct. 6. (a) is correct. 7. (b) is . 

‘correct (as told by Cato).8.(c) ‘ 
is correct. 9. (a) is correct. A 

? battery will lose three times more ? 

ie. 4 harge at 100 degrees than at 70 


degrees. The best temperature is ? 

slightly above freezing. 10. (c) is 

? correct. 11. (b) is correct. 12. (c) ? 
is correct. 13. (b) is correct. 

? 14. (a) is correct. 15. (a) is cor- 3 

rect. 16. (a) is correct. 17. (b) is 

correct. 18. (a) is correct. 
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We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
} year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 






















WHEN YOu SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OW THE PACKAGE 
YOu KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 
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ITS EASY TO RAISE ALL KINDS 


OF FOODS! FRINSTANCE - GRAFT 
LIMA BEANS TO 4 FOOT CORN, 
ACTION OF WINDS,RAIN AND BOILING 
SUN WILL PRODUCE SUCCOTASH. 
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BUT if your solution is to work 


equipment harder and longer... 


Sound your Z for... 
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FARM OILS 


It’s Smart TWO Ways! 


Clean engines work more 
hours — stay on the job 
with less “tinkering”, few- 
er layoffs for overhauls. 
PennZoil Motor Oil keeps them 
clean because it resists the forma- 
tion of sludge, varnish and carbon. 
It permits vital parts to function 
efficiently, eliminating undue wear. 
Freedom from warped valves, worn 
pistons, burned-out bearings and 
sticking rings saves gasoline, oil 


and TIME! 


More work hours cut costs 
—the longer equipment 
runs, the less it costs per 
hour. A tractor working 
twice as long as usual, costs 15 
cents an hour less to run. 
Farmers using PennZoil report 
savings from 20 to 50% on oil. 
Their tractor overhauls have been 
reduced as much as 50%. 
Ask for sludge-resisting PennZoil 
—and Sound your Z! 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
Send for FREE Tractor X-ray. Give 


the make and model of your tractor and we'll 


send, without obligation, a pocket-size, illus- 
trated guide—showing how to protect all vital 


lubrication points. Lube record card included. 


Write Dept. FS, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 


*Registered Trade Mark 





_ 
PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS .- 
Tractor Chassis Lubricant - 


8.T.&T. Oil + Gear Lubricants - 


PennZoil Motor Oil 
PennZoil Diesel Oils 
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Pack in the Protein! 


[ Continued from page 2! 


Any shape of bale, if rained on, will dry 
quicker if stood on end to catch the wind. 
The extra effort seems well worth while 
when you stop to think that spontaneous 
combustion in all types of hay contributes 
a 30-million-dollar burnt offering of cattle, 
barns, and hay every year. 

Yet sunburning is even costlier than 
fires. Many times 30 million dollars worth 
of leaves rich in protein are being leached 
by the rain and bleached by the sun. 

Factory engineers suggest that you get 
off to a good start by windrowing with a 
side delivery after the hay is well wilted, 
but before the hot sun bakes the leaves so 
brittle that they are knocked off in raking. 
Mower, side delivery, and baler should be 
run in the same direction, so as not to run 
“against the grain” of the hay. 

Then comes the test of your judgment in 
deciding when the hay is windrow-cured 
sufficiently for baling. The time-tried 
method of twisting a hank of hay is reliable 


This method of stack- 
ing bales provides 
ventilation, which 
may mean more than 


the baling by itself 


Stacking bales (with 
air spaces between) 
placed on wooden 
poles is effective. 
Ventilated bales 
with 26 percent 
moisture kept better 
than bales with 19 
and stacked solidly 


in the hands of a man who knows the feel 
of it. If you can wring sap from the stems, 
if it feels tough, or if you can squeeze a drop 
of moisture from a stem with your thumb- 
nail, better hold off a while. 

Crop-moisture testers which eliminate 
guessing are just coming on the market. 
One simple device removes water chemi- 
cally with calcium carbide and automatic- 
ally tallies the moisture percentage. An- 
other bakes out the water electrically. 
Twenty-five percent moisture is the maxi- 
mum, if you want to be sure of sweet, 
green hay. 

Watch a man who knows, and you won't 
see him make up his mind from the first 
handful of hay. He will select several sam- 
ples at different points in the field, particu- 
larly the damp, low spots. And he’ll keep 
an eye on the dew. An hour or two of heavy 
dewfall on the hay may set your barn afire. 


Here is a close-up view of an extension bale 
chute commercially available. Note reinforce- 
ment to take down-push of extension chute 
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Even the experts sometimes crowd the 
hay too fast, trying to beat the rain when 
the sky looks threatening. If that ever hap- 
pens, the baler itself will warn you, if you 
know what to look for. When the plunger 
applies the squeeze, watch for sap oozing 
out. If the hay is too wet, it may cake and 
not expand enough to tighten the wires 
after the bale is discharged. If the bales 
run too heavy under normal tension, 
there’s trouble ahead. A soggy 90-pounder 
will brown like a plug of tobacco, if it 
doesn’t mold or char. 

Juicy-stemmed, young hay is slower- 
curing—yet it will pay handsomely not to 
let hay reach the woody stage for baling. 
Your reward may be twice as much pro- 
tein per ton—a difference equivalent to 
three bags of linseed oil meal, say Univer- 
sity of Maine agronomists. 


Ts E art of turning out symmetrical bales 
of proper compactness is partly the respon- 
sibility of the tractor driver. One of the 
first lessons to learn is to increase the 
ground speed when the windrow is light 
and slow down to avoid choking the ma- 
chine when the windrow is heavy. Uneven 
feeding may result in bales that buckle or 
spoil because of loose air pockets that gath- 
er moisture, 

All may seem well when the last bale is 
tied and you have a beautiful field of square 
hay cocks .. . but it’s still not quite time to 
go fishing. There’s work to be done—two- 
thirds of the job measured in man-hours, 
Iowa State College timekeepers say. 

My hunch is that pickup baler manu- 
facturers will find a detour around the job 
of loading and unloading bales by hand. A 
number of baler operators are hooking 
low-platform trailers directly behind the 
machine; are loading bales on the go. Slat 
hay loaders for bales can be built in the 
home workshop. A simple, swinging hay 
derrick on the side of the wagon is another 
idea. One farmer I know hikes in his bales 
with a sweeprake. 

Balers will usher in a new era of one- 
story barns, in the opinion of at least one 
manufacturer. Instead of mammoth hay- 
mows, he pictures a small hay pantry for 
bales on one end of the barn. 

The immediate puzzler is how to loft 
bales thru today’s high haymow doors. 
Bales turned cornerwise can be mowed 
away with most portable grain elevators. 
You can put up baled hay with slings or a 
grapple fork, but it’s heavy stuff—don’t 
overload your rope. A layer of hay on the 
haymow floor will help to cushion the 
shock of falling bales, when the carrier 
trip rope is pulled. END 












































“Quick, Eddie. Get the bloodhounds! 
Send out an alarm! And tell Mama 
there'll only be six for supper!” 








MASTER of a 
thousand craft! 


Knowledge! You’ve got to have it 
to be a Doctor of Motors. The me- 
chanic who repairs your car, truck, 
or tractor must have thorough 
knowledge in many fields. 


He must know hydraulics to fix 
your brakes. He must be an elec- 
trician to repair or adjust ignition. 
He must know radio. And above 
all he must be a mechanic when he 
makes repairs on engine or chassis. 
These are but a few—the Doctor 
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Doctor of 
Motors 


CHECKING CONNECTING RODS FOR ALIGNMENT 


of Motors must be “Master of a 
thousand craft.”’ 


You see we know the Doctor of 
Motors. For years he has demanded 
piston rings that save oil and gas 
and increase power...and because 
we have met his demands, he is in- 
stalling Perfect Circles in increas- 
ing millions each year. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, 
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A COLLAR-PAD I$ MY 


GHTING GEAR 


T. is precious. Do 


not take a chance on los- 
ing an hour from sore 
shoulders —or collar 
choke. Use collar pads 
on your horses and mules 
to keep the home plows 


turning. 
1-F.4 


Free BREATHING 
‘wim La-pat-co 
wa COLLAR-PADS 
With Naust Promfed. Rad Hooke 


the POWERFUL yet 
Pleasant 


DISINFECTANT 


Don’t put up with evil- 
smelling disinfectants that 
irritate the skin ... cause 
sty headaches. PAR-O- 
SAN has a pleasant odor, 
is non-caustic. Used as di- 
rected it won’t burn or irri- 
tate the worker. 


@ WON’T HARM CHICKS. 
You can house chicks same day 
you disinfect with Par. . 
fet Par-O-San kills common 
disease germs, lice, mites on 
contact. 
@® ECONOMICAL, Used di- 
luted for disinfecting. Effective 
when diluted 1 to 100. 


Ideal for Brooder House, 

Laying ouse, airy arn, 

Hog Houses, Sheep Sheds—even general household 

use. Buy at Hatcheries, Drug, Feed and Produce 

Stores. DR. SALSBURY’S' LABORATORIES, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


Be sure to get the genuine 


Dr. Salsbury's 





THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 


CHOLERA 
DANGER 


Hog cholera is already striking in many 
communities. Spring pigs should be vacci- 
nated NOW, unless you want to risk losing 
your entire drove. Remember there is no 
cure for cholera and vaccination IN AD- 
VANCE is the ONLY protection. Every 
day’s delay means greater risk. 





Call your Veterinarian, and have your pigs 
vaccinated now. He knows WHEN and 
HOW to do the work properly. His skilled 
and scientific service is the best swine in- 
surance you can have. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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Shoats Have Their Troubles, Too (00 ined from po: 3 


these quiescent cases of necro are a con- 
stant threat and are apt to ride on the 
coat tail of any type of disease, parasitism, 
or nutritional deficiency which will reduce 
the animal’s resistance. 


Not due to nutritional deficiency. Speak- 
ing of nutritional deficiency in its relation- 
ship to necrotic enteritis brings us to a 
subject that has been in the spotlight a 
good bit lately. This interest in the nutri- 
tion angle was stimulated by certain in- 
terpretations of research studies which 
were conducted on hog rations deficient 
in pellagra-preventive factors. As a result 
of these studies reported by two state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, there are 
those who believe that necrotic enteritis is 
due primarily to a nutritional deficiency, 
and that the addition of such vitamin-rich 
materials as liver and yeast with Niacin 
(nicotinic acid) to the ration constitutes a 
cure or preventive. 

I do not share this opinion. I am con- 
vinced that necrotic enteritis and pig 
pellagra are two separate and distinct con- 
ditions. This does not minimize the im- 
portance of pellagra as one of the impor- 
tant factors which might render pigs more 
susceptible to necro. I have in mind experi- 
ment studies on three farms where a con- 
centrate rich in the Vitamin B Complex 
was fed to pigs which had many of the ex- 
ternal symptoms of necrotic enteritis. The 
response in weight gains and general im- 
provement was truly remarkable, but—the 
pigs had pellagra, not necrotic enteritis. 


Bloody Scours. Let’s digress just a mo- 
ment to consider another intestinal infec- 
tion which is rapidly assuming serious pro- 
portions in our Midwest hog-producing 
states. The technical name is infectious 
hemorrhagic enteritis, but it is more often 
referred to under such terms as bloody 
scours, bloody dysentery, or black scours. 

As the name implies, the disease is in- 
fectious and the prominent symptom is a 
bloody diarrhea, which frequently con- 
tains shreds of the bowel lining. The symp- 
toms of diarrhea develop suddenly with 
some elevation of temperature. Some go off 
feed; others don’t. The affected animals go 
down in weight rather rapidly, and the 
death rate, particularly in young pigs, is 
relatively high. Investigators are not cer- 
tain as to the germ responsible for this type 
of scours, but they do know that it is trans- 
mitted rather readily thru contaminated 
droppings. It is distinct from necrotic 
enteritis, but is sometimes confused with 
the more acute type of this disease. 

I wanted to mention this matter of 
bloody scours because what is said from 
this point on applies in principle to both 
necro and this more acute disease. 


Two Questions. Barton asked two ques- 
tions which I am sure will interest you. 

1. How was necro introduced? 

2. What should I do to prevent it? 

Tom had made several mistakes thru 
which the infection could not only have 
been introduced, but aggravated. First of 
all, he went out and purchased feeder pigs 
to supplement those of his own raising be- 
fore he had added to his breeding herd. 

Altho I don’t condone the practice, I 
have no quarrel with the purchase of 
feeder pigs provided they are obtained from 
a herd with a health status equal to that of 
your own, and provided such pigs have not 
been exposed to infected individuals in im- 


properly supervised sales barns, and pro. 
vided such purchased animals are main- 
tained in isolation for a reasonable length 
of time before they are added to the herd. 
These precautions apply in even greater 
degree to breeding stock. 


Experiences. A year ago last fall, four 
Indiana acquaintances each purchased 
breeding stock from a purebred herd in a 
neighboring state. Infectious abortion has 
made its appearance in three of these 
herds. The previous history and the blood 
test results leave no question as to how the 
infection was introduced. During the past 
year two of these herds have experienced 
their first serious trouble with necrotic 
enteritis. 

Significantly, among the animals pur- 
chased were several gilts that already had 
been bred. These gilts were in good flesh 
and appeared to be in normal health, but 
were nevertheless maintained in isolation. 
Hog sanitation on this farm was excellent, 
and there had never been any evidence of 
necrotic enteritis. 

In due time these gilts farrowed without 
difficulty, and each had a vigorous litter. 
Between the fourth and sixth week after 
farrowing, each of the three gilts began 
to go off badly in condition. Appetite was 
poor, and the litter had to be removed be- 
cause of poor milk flow. After lingering 
along for some time, one of these pigs be- 
gan to improve slowly, but two died. Both 
showed the extensive and severe intestinal 
damage characteristic of necro. 

The evidence indicated that these gilts 
had harbored the infection in a dormant 
or minor degree at the time of purchase. 
Apparently, the lowered resistance inci- 
dent to farrowing, and the drain of nursing 
a large litter, brought about the flare-up. 

Worse still, in approximately 10 wecks, 
over 50 percent of the pigs in these three 
litters began to slow up in growth, as did 
also other pigs they had contacted. Here’s 
the final score: 32 percent of the weaned 
crop died of necro. The loss in gains 
among the remainder was not estimated. 


There is no specific cure for necrotic en- 
teritis or bloody scours. If necrotic enteritis, 
bloody scours, or any other disease breaks 
out, handle it according to the advice of 
some competent person. You may expect 
some degree of relief, but no miracles 
from any present treatment. END 
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Protect Her Precious Protein 


eee Ft’s Vital to Victory 


example, are in the leaves. 
Other vital feeding factors are justas 
perishable. Every hour that leaves are 
exposed to sunlight robs them of 
color, of vitamins, of aroma and palat- 


Second half of the System is per- 
formed with the Case Sliced-Hay 
Pick-Up Baler. Without pitching or 
pulling, it lifts the hay gently from 
the windrow. Once compressed in 


the critical foods are the protein 
foods—livestock, dairy, and poultry 
products. You can produce more of 
these precious foods by making the 
most of your protein feeds. 













ee You may not be able to get a Case Sliced- 
: Hay baler now, because few can be built 
under war-time limitations. But you can 
plan now to be one of the first purchasers 
when they again are freely available. Mean- 
while, put into practice as much as you can 
of the Case System, using the equipment 
you have. Ask your Case dealer or write 
us for book showing every step and short- 
cut in this time-saving, leaf-saving way to 
make hay. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE * * * * * 


THE BONDS YOU BUY NOW WILL BUY A BALER LATER 

























For YOUR CAR Too 


Willard Batteries are serving at the front —and 
serving well. On the home front, too, Willards 
are serving well—starting cars, trucks, tractors 
—aiding essential transportation with its 
wartime load. But take care of your battery — 
save critical war material by making it last 
as long as possible. And when you DO 
need a new battery buy wisely—buy a Willard. 


) “SAFETY- FILL’ 
BATTERIES 


ee, 


-have the power to carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « TORONTO 





Ammunition for the 
Fruit Front 


[ Continued from page 24 


ficial effect on materials and methods 
*‘Non-residue”” schedules have been de- 
vised, and such insecticides as nicotine 
have been substituted for the more ob 
jectionable—and more critically scarce 
compounds such as the arsenic compounds 

The correct use of so-called spreaders 
and stickers in the spray tank can go a long 
way toward relieving existing and 
threatened shortages of spray materials 
Altho both limit the amount of spray re- 
quired for a given coverage, they accom- 
plish it by directly opposite methods. The 
purpose of spreaders is to effect a complet: 
and even spread of the liquid, and the; 
are generally used when the maximum 
penetration and coverage of a contact 
spray is more important than prolonged 
adherence. The stickers act in two ways 
One type holds the active spray ingredients 
to the plant surfaces by the adhesive quali- 
ties of the sticker itself. The other causes 
flocculation, or the “ganging-up”’ of the 
minute spray particles into little flakes or 
clusters which present a more adhesiv 
surface. 


Mixinc formulas should be followed 
closely when spreaders and stickers are 
used, for because of their opposing action, 
one can neutralize the effect of the othe: 
when improperly proportioned in the so- 
lution. Also because of its detergent, or 
soapy action, too much spreader wil! 
cause excessive run-off, and thus defeat the 
purpose for which it is used. 

Most people agree that a good dusting 
rig can cover four acres while a spray rig 
of comparable capacity is covering one 
Because it is so much lighter, dusting 
equipment can be moved on wet land 
where the heavier spray equipment would 
be hopelessly mired. In drought periods, 
dusting operations place no added burden 
on overtaxed water supplies. For these 
reasons, new dust materials, equipment, 
and methods have been given a great deal 
of profitable study recently. 

Until now, the familiar 90-10 sulfur- 
and-lead-arsenate dusts have been more 
effective as fungicides than insecticides, 
due partly to the lack of enough insect 
toxicants in the mixture. This year, the 
lead arsenate in most commercial mix- 
tures will be increased about five percent, 
and one as much as 18 percent. These in- 
creases will require proportionate rises in 
cost, but with intelligent use the dust can 
be made to go much farther than before. 
Finer grinding of the components will also 
result in an economy of materials by per- 
mitting greater dispersion of the dust. In- 
ert ingredients, such as a special powdered 
clay, will give added weight and cause the 
dust to settle more rapidly. 

Experiments are well under way to ut- 
lize a liquid injected into the dust stream 
at the nozzle, and thus serve the dual pur- 
pose of insuring heavier deposits and re- 
ducing the total amount of dust required. 
Because of its chemical and physical limi- 
tations, however, dusting must still be con- 
sidered a valuable supplement to spray- 
ing, and a substitute only under certain 
conditions. 

Unquestionably, the ideal method 0! 
control is to breed plants possessed of the 
stamina and resistance to survive the al- 
tacks of their natural enemies unassisted. 
There are already on the market, seed and 
root stocks which will produce such plants, 
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and many new ones will be available as 
soon as commercial quantities of the seeds 
and roots can be grown, 

The almost-ideal control of the insect 
problem is the increasingly-familiar “bug- 
eat-bug,” or biological method. The in- 
troduction of bug-eating ladybugs into 
citrus fruit groves saved a serious situation 
for the growers. The propagation of para- 
sites with an appetite for the Japanese 
beetle’s offspring has gone far toward 
curbing this pest, and promising work is in 
progress along similar lines. 


LATE in 1942, the Agricultural Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Association made an 
extensive survey of materials pertaining to 
the trade. More recent developments have 
amended some of their findings, and other 
changes may occur as the year progresses. 
But the present indications are that these 
changes will tend toward an over-all im- 
provement of the situation, rather than 
the reverse. 

It is most encouraging to note that the 
materials compounded from the so-called 
critical metals—mercury, copper, lead, 
and arsenic—will come close to meeting 
normal demands. Mercurials were about 
20 percent short for the 1942 season, but 
about 10 percent of this shortage will be 
made up this year. The production of 
copper fungicides should about equal the 
1941 production. Paris green, lead arse- 
nate, and calcium arsenate will be less 
abundant this year than last. 

The Jap excursion southward cut us off 
from all former sources of rotenone. Ne- 
gotiations are now under way to buy about 
414 million pounds of Brazilian and Pe- 
ruvian rotenone-bearing roots. There are 
certain barriers between intent and com- 
plete accomplishment, however, and even 
if this amount is obtained, it will represent 
less than 50 percent of the amount we 
normally use. Nevertheless, the WPB as- 
sures that there will be enough for food 
crop uses, where toxic compounds could 
not be substituted safely. 

There is nothing at present to indicate 
that there will not be ample supplies of the 
several spray oils. Sulfur, borax, and cryo- 
lite wait only on transport and distribu- 
tion. There will be at least normal amounts 
of cyanides and various spray supplements. 
The stocks of nicotine sulfate will not only 
meet normal demands, but will permit 
limited export, and solve at least a part of 
the problem created by the rotenone 
shortage, END 
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“He's right, Chief, we can't! We've 
used up all our Red Stamps this month!” 





Eight million American fighting 
men are depending upon us for 
food. 


Thirty-five million families work- 
ing to win at home must be fed. 


And our Allies, busy with battle, 
need all we can add to their food 
supplies. 


So the world is looking to the 
American farmer. 


. 


And to the railroads as well. For 
this food must be taken where it 
is needed —must be moved swiftly 
and constantly to city and sea- 
port. 


And along with it, planes, guns, 
tanks and other war goods to back 
up American courage on every 
front. 


It adds up to the fabulous total 


Onoctalion of 
AMERICAN 


of a million and a third tons 
moved a mile every minute, day 
and night. 


To move it, a heavily loaded 
freight train gets started on its 
run every four seconds. 


It means that 1942 freight move- 
ment exceeded that of 1941 by 
34% — with very little new or ad- 
ditional equipment. 


This was made possible because 
railroad men — in the offices, in 
the shops, in the yards, and on 
the road — have been working to 
get the most service out of rail- 
road plant, power and equipment 
— realizing that, while this victory 
will be won first and above all by 
fighting men and fighting equip- 
ment, these must be backed up 
by transportation that’s doing a 
fighting job. 
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Rises E is the boy or girl who learns to see and 
love the mysteries and wonders of his farm homeland in 
June. For Nature is in company dress, with her porch 
swept clean and all her windows shining. She’s ready for 
entertaining, and what company there is in our lovely 
world in June-time! The merry brown thrush sings up in 
a tree, and speckled eggs are in the nest—or maybe fuzzy, 
wide-mouthed baby birds. 

You catch your breath as a bit of gold and black 
flashes across the sky. It’s your old friends, the orioles 
back again! They’re busy as can be carrying milkweed 
and bits of string, weaving a basket-like swinging nest in 
the old orchard. Down by the grape arbor, where it’s 
shady and quiet, sing the homemakers of birdland, the 
tiny brown wrens that live, cozy and comfy, in the green 
roofed house that Grandpa made last summer. 

With all the hustle-bustle and drive of this busy world 
we must take time to drink deeply of June’s beauty, to 
capture some of her quiet and peace, and absorb her 
strength and sunny warmth for days to come. 

“I don’t know where we'll find ‘he time to keep our 
house yard looking neat and gay with flowers,” one 
mother said not long ago. “‘I am going to keep the chick- 
ens out and see that Johnny-boy keeps the grass cut. 
Perhaps we won’t have as many flowers, but we’ll have 
the kind that don’t require much care. Bright spots here 
and there in the yard and garden lift my spirits. There’s 
nothing I like better than gathering dewy, fragrant 
sweetpeas in the early morning.” 


W IRK budgets are like New Year’s resolutions. They’ve 
been tried by everybody, and too often given up for lack 
of perseverance. The Wendell Eatons of Shelby County, 


Missouri, have found that writing a “‘to do” list on Sun- 
day makes work simpler on Monday and thruout the 
week. They both take pencil and paper and list the jobs 
they plan to do during the week as far as they can 
forsee them. Mister lists the farm work he plans to 
accomplish and Mrs. Eaton jots down her own schedule. 
“Then on Monday we try to scratch out as many as 
possible. It’s almost like a game to get that whole list can- 
celed out before Saturday night,’ Mrs. Eaton says. 
“Some people say, ‘Oh, I just can’t plan because I never 
know what will come up,’ but we’ve found that we can 
take care of what comes up by keeping daily jobs done. 
We don’t forget to attend community meetings when our 
list is tacked up on the kitchen cabinet. It makes much 
better use of time and energy and means more jobs ac- 
complished at the end of the week.” 
Now that a Women’s Land Army (of the United States 
Crop Corps) is really under way under the able direction 
of Miss Florence Hall of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, we’ll all be anxious to see the new “outfits” 
for farm work which the army will wear. They’ll be made 
for comfort and safety. It’s high time we were learning to 
go out in clothes and shoes that are right for farm work. 
Many an accident has been caused by torn garments; 
loose, floppy sleeves; or trouser legs getting caught in 
working parts of machinery. Far too many sprained an- 
kles are the result of wearing wobbly, semi-high-heeled 
shoes for work. Sturdy low-heeled shoes are best for com- 
fort and safety when there’s work to be done out of doors. 
Women-who can spare a month or more can become 
regular members of the Women’s Land Army. They will 
receive preliminary training in an agricultural school and 
upon acceptance will wear a regulation uniform. The Ex- 
tension Service will help in finding jobs for workers. 
Perhaps some of the land army troops will come to 
your farm to help pick. fruit, detassel corn, stack the 
grain, and help get in the hay crop. It will be an adven- 
ture for them and certainly a big one for you. Adjust- 
ments will have to be made on both sides, and at last 
some of the theories on “‘learn to know how the other half 
lives,” which urban-country panel discussions have been 
airing these past few years, will be tested. 


To THE Home Editor’s desk come letters from our high- 
teen-age girls who wonder what to do. Shall I stay on 
teaching in my country school or get a war job? Shall | 
marry my sailor boy or wait? What shall I do this sum- 
mer for fun? Shall I go to college this fall? 

Our growing-up girls need the attention and under- 
standing of you adults and of parents. They want to “talk 
it over” with you and sometimes you are too busy to help 








them iron out their problems. Remember how big 
questions seemed when you were half-past nineteen? 


Do YOU ever come across items or articles which you 
clip and re-read? I do! Here is one titled, ‘““They Also 
Serve,” a real tribute to the women of America written by 
Professor M. E. Barrus, of Cornell University: 


“A great deal is being said about the importance of 


women in our war work. Women employed in factories 
making munitions and the implements of warfare have 
given a good account of themselves and have received 
the commendation of their employers and of the public. 


Girls by tens of thousands have responded to the call of 


the Government for office workers and for nurses at home 


and abroad. The WAACS and the WAVES have cap- 


tured the attention of the entire country and their daily. 


activities have been featured in print and illustrations. 
We have come to realize that the work of women is in- 
dispensable to a nation at war. We are proud of the part 
women are playing in this great struggle to free the 
world from aggression and tyranny. 


Edited by Gladys M. Johnson 


Drawings by Paul Gerding 





“But these are not the only women who are helping to 
win the war. Millions of others are cooking our food, 
washing our clothes, keeping our homes clean and in 
order, and doing innumerable other essential tasks. Their 
names do not appear in the papers nor are their pictures 
featured in the magazines. Many of these women have 
looked with envy on their sisters in uniform 

“Yet, if the work (of homemakers) was undone for a 
single day, our morale would sink appreciably, and if 
for a month, the war efforts of the Nation would be seri- 
ously, hampered. Who are holding up the hands of those 
who fight and of those who toil to help the fighters? Who 
but the women that perform these services man has con- 
tinually needed in war and in peace thruout the ages? 

“You women, then, who feed and clothe us and keep 
our spirits high, all honor to you! Your part in this great 
struggle is most essential. We are aware of the sacrifices 
you are making, and we know you will not fail us. With- 
out you, food cannot be produced nor the machine: y of 
war be made, nor can victories be won and peace and 
justice in the world be realized.’’ END 





















Keep Em Cut and Dried 


By Genevieve Callahan 


a. winter when the snow’s 
piled high you’ll feel smug satis- 
faction when you know some of 
your garden’s goodness has been 
dried and stored away in airtight 
jars and containers on your pantry 
shelf or in the storage room. 
Dried fruits and vegetables give 
a homey, tasty flavor to foods, and 


Blanching 


dress-up leftovers! Did you ever 
add golden-brown dried corn, 
soaked and cooked, to mashed po- 
tatoes? Mix with beaten egg and 
brown in hot bacon fryings. It’s 
mighty good on a wintry night. 
So’s Brown Betty or Apple Crisp 
cooked from dried soaked apples, 
zipped up with a dash of lemon. 
Tuck this idea away, too, for fu- 
ture use: boil soaked green peas 
with potatoes until both are ten- 
der and serve with a creamy sauce. 

Lately, scientific research peo- 
ple have been making some im- 
provement in old-time methods of 
home drying. If you follow their 
simple recommendations it’s easy 
to turn out products that look 
good, taste wonderful, and retain 
a fair portion of their natural food 
elements. 

Most important new recom- 
mendation for successful drying or 


dehydrating of vegetables is 
blanching. (Fruits do not require 
blanching, but those that darken 
or discolor easily should be sul- 
fured. We’ll discuss that later.) 

In blanching, the prepared 
vegetable (sliced or cut in small 
pieces) is partially precooked in 
steam or boiling water, until the 
pieces are limp and hot all the 
way thru. 

This precooking does séveral 
things. It destroys the vegetable 
enzymes that would otherwise 
cause changes in flavor and color, 
and losses of vitamins. Then, too, 
it speeds up drying, and makes 
for quicker “‘refreshing’’ and cook- 
ing when it’s time to use the dried 
product. 

Steam blanching is recom- 
mended in preference to blanch- 
ing by boiling, because it saves 
vitamins and minerals that would 
be dissolved and lost in boiling. A 
big covered kettle and a colander 
or wire basket are all you need for 
steaming. Of course, you may use 
a regulation steamer if you have 
one. Fill the kettle with about an 
inch of rapidly boiling water. 





Sulfur 
Under Box 


Then put a not-too-thick layer of 
the prepared vegetable in the 
colander, prop colander up so it 


‘Swill be above the water, cover the 


kettle, and steam the length of time 


given for each vegetable. (See 


Just How Rules on page 68,) 


Stir once or twice, and test a few 
pieces by pinching them. They 
should feel soft and hot but not 


Drying 
Temperature 


Stir Occasionally 


thoroly cooked. There is more 
danger of undercooking in blanch- 
ing than of overcooking. 

If steaming is not feasible, you 
can blanch vegetables in boiling 
water. To save as much food value 
as possible, use a fairly small 
amount of water (boiling hard), 
blanch only a small quantity ol 
vegetables at a time, and be care- 
ful not to boil them longer than 
necessary. Use the same water for 
blanching several batches of one 
kind of vegetable. 

Corn, of course, is blanched on 
the cob, either by steaming or 
boiling, then cut off and dried. 

Spread the hot, blanched vege- 
tables in thin layers on trays, and 
they are ready to put into the de- 
hydrator (see page 26), or out in 
the sun. The use of a dehydrator is 
really preferable to sun-drying for 
most vegetables. Corn, however, 
can be dried very successfully in 
the sun. Whether you use a de- 
hydrator or dry in the sun, be 
careful to protect the food from 
dust and insects. 

To prevent darkening, sliced 
apples, pears, halved peaches and 
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apricots should be exposed to the 
ymes of burning sulfur for a short 
ime before they are dried. 

Sulfuring is a simple operation. 
Spread the cut fruit in thin layers 
on wooden trays; stack the trays 
on blocks of wood on the ground 
in a safe, sheltered place out of 
doors, separating the trays so that 
fumes can reach all the fruit; then 
cover the stack with a good-sized 
tight wooden box or heavy paper 
carton. Put a mound of ordinary 
fowers of sulfur in an old but 
dean, shallow metal pan or can, 
st fire to the sulfur, place it under 
the box at one side of the trays, 
and let smolder for the required 
length of time. Cut a small open- 
ing in the box near the sulfur 
pan, or prop the box up about an 
inch on that side to let in air so 
that the sulfur will burn. Be care- 
ful that no wood or paper is dan- 
gerously near the burning sulfur. 
Keep a watchful eye on the box, 
too; take no chances with fire. At 
the end of one hour, put the trays 
into the dehydrator or spread 
them in the sun. 

Having gone to the effort of get- 
ting vegetables or fruits ready, and 
blanching or sulfuring them just 
right, it is important to use care 
and judgment during drying. If 
you are using artificial heat, be 


Dry, Moistureproof Container 


careful not to let the drying foods 
get too hot. If you have a dairy 
thermometer or a candy or jelly 
thermometer, lay it on the tray 
that gets hottest, and see that the 
lemperature doesn’t go much 
above 140°F. If you haven’t a 
thermometer, you can soon learn 
0 tell by the look and feel of a 
product whether it is progressing 
about right. Aside from blanching 
and sulfuring [ Continued on page 68 


Rhubarb and strawberries lend deliciousness to Baked Fruit Dumplings. Recipe below 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


Good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


«< 

ir - so the saying goes, “is the mother of invention”; and 
we feel that some pretty good inventing is going to come out of this 
present wartime period. There’ll be substitutes made in dishes that we 
never before thought of. New recipes, which are sure to pop up, will win 
family favor and hold a steady place in family recipe files. The ingredi- 
ents in readers’ recipes right along have been changing to conform to 
the present food rationing status, to stretch available supplies. Many 
tasty concoctions have resulted, too. 

We’re always happy to hear about and test your recipes so they may 
be passed on to others thru these columns. Have you invented some 
new ones lately, or made over old ones? 


BAKED FRUIT DUMPLINGS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Miss H. B., Nebr. 


1 cup rhubarb 11 teaspoons baking = Wash and prepare fruit carefully. 
2 cups strawberries powder Drain well. Combine one cup sugar 
11% cups sugar 4 teaspoon salt and one-fourth cup flour, sprinkle 
114 cups enriched flour 1 egg over fruit, and cook slowly five 
2 tablespoons butter 14 cup milk minutes, stirring constantly. Add 

butter; pour into baking dish. Sift 
the remaining cup flour and one-fourth cup sugar with baking powder and salt. 
Cut in shortening until mixture resembles corn meal. Combine beaten egg and 
milk to make one-half cup. Add to flour mixture and stir just enough to moisten 
flour. Drop by spoonfuls onto berry mixture, and bake in a moderate oven 
(450°) 15 minutes. Serves six. 





HONEY ROLLS —Mrs. A. K., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups milk, scalded 5 cups enriched flour Combine milk, salt, honey, and 
2 teaspoons salt 6tablespoons butter shortening; cool to lukewarm. Add 
4 cup honey 2 teaspoons cinnamon yeast and three cups flour. Beat 
1/3 cup shortening Yecupchoppednut _thoroly. Gradually stir in remain- 
1 cake fresh or 1 pack- meats ing flour, using just enough to 
age granular yeast make a soft dough, not as stiff as 
for bread. Knead until smooth. 

Place in greased bowl; brush with melted shortening, and cover. Let rise until 
doubled in bulk, Knead down. Shape in small balls and place in greased pans. 
Brush the tops with melted shortening. Let rise until light. Bake in hot oven 
(375°) 20 to 25 minutes. Makes 18 rolls. [ Continued on page 66 


























ope Chest.. F3 Style! 


Hers is the “hope chest” of Nancy Jones. 


Here Nancy’s dreams are taking shape and form 
and substance. Here her dream-home is already 
started—the home she will someday share with Bill. 


Her sketch, crude though it may be, suggests a 
wonderful new home she hopes for. And Bond by 
Bond she is preparing to have it tomorrow. 


But no picture can show all the comforts and con- 
veniences—all the built-in better living—that a new 
electrical age will bring to America’s homes after 
Victory is won. 

So, like Nancy, keep on being brave and hopeful 
and wise. Keep on filling your “hope chest” with 
U.S. War Bonds. 

It is the surest way to make your dreams—and the 
hopes of your nation—come true. 


The General Electric Consumers Institute at Bridge- 
port, Conn., is devoted to research on wartime home 
problems such as: Nutrition « Food Preparation + 
Food Preservation « Appliance Care + Appliance 
Repair « Laundering + Home Heating and Air 
Conditioning. Helpful bulletins and booklets are 
available through your General Electric Appliance 
Dealer, or direct from the General Electric Con- 
sumers Institute, Dept. SF6-3. 





APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
yasmin al bal! 


Tune in General Electric News Time Tues., Thurs., Sat. eves. over C. B. S.On Sun. night listen to the “Hour of Charm,” over N. B.C. See newspapers for time, station. 
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1. Now that food variety’s limited we need, 
more than ever, to vary the shapes and 
flavors of dishes we do prepare. Rings, for 
example, lend themselves to attractive 
service. Here is a new, heat-resisting glass 
ring mold that can help you thru many 
meals. Vegetable and meat rings, cakes, 
and molded desserts can take good shape 
in it. About $1 at most stores. (Hickey 
Sales Co., 5558 Wilkins Ave., Dept. SF, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 


2. Blue and white moistureproof paper con- 
tainers are a good influence to save every bit 
of food left over from meals and keep its flavor 
intact. They come with covers that snap on 
easily. Fill them with salads, fruit, puddings, 
vegetables, to make field lunches more ap- 
petizing. Send some with the thermos bottle 
for cold drinks. They come in packs of 15 
quarter-pint containers with lids for 25 cents; 
12 half-pint lidded ones for 25 cents; and 15 
lidded two-ounce containers for 10 cents. 
Sold at most stores. (Dixie- Vortex Company, 
Dept. SF., Easton, Pennsylvania.) 


3. Perky little vegetable figures, flowers, 
Mexican motifs, gracing the kitchen cup- 
board doors and walls, can do lots toward 
chasing the gloom away from a drab 
room. Here are new designs in decals 
which when wet, as you know, slip on to 
whatever surface you want. They last a 
long time and may be washed without 
loosening their hold. There are designs 
adaptable to any room, for decorating 
covers of books, mirrors, trays. They’re 
colorful; come in several sizes, from 10 
cents up. (The Meyercord Company, 5323 
West Lake Street, Dept. SF, Chicago, 
Illinois. ) 


4. Want to abolish mold, mildew, warping, 
and musty odors caused by dampness in the 
basement or closets? An air-drying unit will 
do the job. The mesh holders of this one carry 
10 pounds of chemical powder that absorbs 
from 10 to 30 pounds of moisture from the air. 
As it draws in the excess humidity it dissolves 
and falls into the dripping tray at the bottom 
(which should be emptied frequently). This 
isn't an eyesore. The frame is made of a spe- 
cially treated walnut-finished wood. About 
$4.70 for the unit, 85 cents for extra 10- 
pound bags of the non-poisonous powder. 
(Dri-Air Unit, Tamms Silica Co., 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


@® When covering a kitchen chair Mrs. 
V. L., Illinois, uses moth-proof rug cushion 
lor padding. This may be purchased by the 
yard. It doesn’t lump and is soft enough for 
a seat, can be cut to shape very easily. 

























House 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers 
Household News 
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@@® Keep up your salvaging on the farm. 
It takes a lot to win a war. Our boys can use 
all the old silk hose and underthings that can 
be saved for gunpowder bags, all the extra 
household fat for shells, all the old nylon 
pieces for parachutes. Tin cans, iron, steel, 
and other metals find their way into many 
vital pieces of wartime equipment. Don't for- 
get that unused rubber plays an important 
part in war. Rags of all kinds are needed to 
wipe off planes, machinery, tanks. Salvaging 
is another big way to help on the home front! 


® If you don’t want outdoor flower pots 
falling off the sill or ledge, do as Mrs. S. B., 
New York, does. She drives long nails into 
the wood and sets the drain holes of the 
flower pots over them, 


® Sew pajama drawstrings in place at the 
middle of the back, says Mrs. H. D. B., South 
Dakota, so they'll not pull out. Stitch up and 
down a few times across the belt in line with 
the back seam. 


@® Want to take the kinks out of yarn that 
has been ravelled from a knitted or cro- 
cheted garment? Mrs. A. J., Minnesota, 
suggests this: Wind the yarn on a smooth, 
square piece of wood; dampen thoroly and 
let dry on the board. When dry it'll be as 
smooth as new. 


@® Bathroom curtains made from bath towels 
don’t get limp from water and steam, says 
Mrs. L. K., Illinois. Hers are made from two 
large colorful ones. She hemmed them at the 
top, to furnish a slot for the rod, and ties them 
back with plastic (or oilcloth) holders. These 
curtains launder easily, need no ironing; just 
shake them well. 


® If a dress belt is made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, use it for patching or to 
reinforce worn places, and replace with a 
leather belt. Sometimes a pocket can be 
removed and used in the same way. ‘This 


comes from Mrs. A. B. T., New York. 


® Ever consider putting a couple of empty 
hand-lotion bottles to work as book ends? 
Miss V. G., Indiana, did. She painted the 
bottles green to match the trim in her room and 
planted trailing ivy in each. They make at- 
tractive book ends on her ivory-colored sill. 





Have you a time- and work-saving hint? Suc- 
cessful Farming pays $2 for each helpful idea 
published here. Unused suggestions are not 
returned. Those which are used in the maga- 
zine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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Don't imagine 
you are diferent 


— start using Tampax now! 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


First a few women discov- 
ered it. Then the news spread, 
until today, millions in many 
countries are using Tampax 
. .- Remember, this product is not lim- 
ited to ‘‘special’’ users. Many swimmers, 
bikers and movie stars have adopted 
Tampax, but it is designed every bit as 
much for the less strenuous woman at 
home or in the office. 

Wouldn’t you too like to be free from 
the harness of belts, pins, pads? Then 
try Tampax, which is worn internally. 
No odor, no chafing, no bulges, no 
sanitary deodorant. Quick changing. 
Easy disposal . . . Of course it is invisible 
and the wearer cannot feel it. Ingenious- 
ly perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made 
compactly of pure absorbent cotton, with 
dainty patented applicator, making in- 
sertion quick and easy. 

Tampax comes in 3 different absorben- 
cies: Regular, Super, Junior. A month's 
average supply will go into your purse. 
You can wear Tampax in tub or shower; 
it’s very convenient. Sold at drug stores, 
notion counters. Introductory size, 20¢. 
Economy package lasts 4 months. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR Accepted for Ad: 
ce for Adver- 
SUPER JUNIOR tising by the Jour- 
. nal of the American 
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Medical Association 
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Give Yours the Right Care 


By Maxine Schweiker 


Never has it been so important for 
women to keep themselves looking and 
feeling fit. Besides making you cross and 
weary, tired, strained eyes can add 10 
years to your looks! 

You'll be surprised how your eyes will 
improve with some intelligent care and 
how a little make-up, fastidiously applied, 
will transform your orbs into pools of 
light that reflect sparkling personality. 

You can’t abuse your eyes day and 
night and expect them to be shining and 
beautiful. You must protect them from 
strain, from overwork, from bright sun- 
light. If you work for several hours in the 
hot sun every day, wear tinted glasses, 
good ones that fit your eyes. Be sure to 
wear dark glasses when you’re hanging 
up the wash, too, for sun plus a line of 
white clothes mean a double dose of 
glare. And nothing puts fine lines 
around eyes more quickly than having 
to squint to shut out the glare. 

When you read at night, is the light 
neither glaring nor dim? See that it 
shines over your left shoulder and falls 
softly on your book or paper. 

Women who need glasses no longer 
feel they detract from their looks. On the 
contrary, eyes that squint and strain from 
trying to carry too big a load will look 
more youthful when they have glasses of 
a becoming shape to help them out. 

Many authorities recommend that the 
eyes be washed both morning and night 
with a good eyewash to soothe and clear 
them. You can buy prepared washes, 
with an eye cup or dropper, or if you have 
boric acid crystals on hand, boil a pint of 
water and dissolve a teaspoon of the crys- 
tals in it. When the solution is cool, pour 
it into another container and throw away 
any residue in the bottom. Use with a 
clean eye cup. 

A 10-minute rest period during the 
day or in the evening, if you’re going out 
—with first hot and then cold pads over 


your eyes—will make them feel and look 
rested. Rest your eyes frequently by 
blinking them several times or by gazing 
at the horizon, or at the ground or floor, 
especially after close work. And here are 
some simple little exercises: Look quickly 
up, down, then to the right, and left. Re- 
peat several times. Close your eyes and 
place the palms of your hands over them 
lightly; roll your eyes quickly in a circle; 
continue for about a minute. Surprising 
how relaxed your eyes feel, isn’t it? 


Because eyes betray age almost as if 
they were a birth certificate, special care 
should be given the delicate skin sur- 
rounding them. A rich cream should be 
gently patted into this skin nightly, using 
the cushions of your finger tips. An eye 
cream or oil, or an especially rich face 
cream, is best. 

Most women are shy about using eye 
make-up. Correctly done, it can make 
ordinary eyes beautiful. But just a trifle 
too much make-up, and your eyes look 
hard and painted. In general, eye make- 
up is for those on the sunny side of 50. 

If you want to give your lashes a lux- 
uriant look, brush them with a small, 
slightly oily brush. Used daily, this en- 
courages your lashes to curl, grow longer 
and much prettier. 

Nature has provided a natural comple- 
ment to your eyes in eyebrows, and it’s 
pretty difficult to improve them by alter- 
ing their course. Brows should be heavy 
enough to give character to your face, 
and brushed to give a well-groomed note. 
Pluck only stray hairs and, if you do any 
thinning, do it along the lower edge of 
the brow. Light brows may be darkened 
with a brown eyebrow pencil; use short, 
quick strokes. 

Do take time to care for your eyes 4 
little each day. They deserve to be the 
beauty highlights of your face, and it’s up 
to you to make them so. END 
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It ABOUT 10 minutes 
she'll finish cooking breakfast for her 
family .. . and be on her way to her 
job here in one of the Noblitt-Sparks 
war plants. 

Her name is Mary... She lives 
on a farm, 12 miles away... So in 
about 45 minutes she'll be taking a 
crack at Munich, Berlin, or maybe 
Tokio...through the weapons of war 
she helps fashion at her work bench. 

Some battle front, thousands of 
miles away, gets every day the deadly 
impact of her work . . . work that 
hundreds of “Marys” are doing in 
our nine plants ... and that thou- 
sands are doing, shoulder to shoulder 
with men, throughout the Nation’s 
wartime industries. 

The 3000 men and women workers 
of Noblitt-Sparks are producing only 
war products—in tremendous quan- 
tities—instead of the good old Arvin 


My 





products for comfort and pleasure. 


The metal and labor that formerly 
went into Arvin furniture—hot water 
car heaters and bathroom electric heat- 
ers—are now going into water and 











food supply -cans for our fighting men 
—blitz-cans for gasoline on the battle 
fronts—metal reels for communica- 


tion cable—ammunition boxes— 





anti-tank mines, burster-wells, bombs 
—and many vital parts for combat 
cars, tanks and transport trucks. 
The experience and skill that went 
into Arvin radios, before the war, 
are now going into fighting-radios for 
planes and trucks—radios built with 
great precision, to enable our fighting 
men to talk back and forth and win 
battles in the air and on the ground. 
* * * 
After the war, Arvin products 
will be back again—all better, some 
new. Until then, the men and women 
of Noblitt-Sparks will be working for 
victory —as hard as possible—as long 
as necessary — just as millions are 
doing, in the factories and on the 
farms of this great Nation. 


NEG WAR BONDS BUY BOMBERS TODAY AND FAMILY COMFORTS “TOMORROW” 
Se = iy 
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Because there’s no cure for food that’s spoiled, use that 
ounce of prevention when you can this year. You'll want 
to be especially careful to prepare each jar of food perfectly, 
Spoiled food means wasted time and food loss. 

The most successful canner knows the how and why of 
every operation. She checks up on her technique and work 
habits. Her purpose is two-fold. She tries to retain the freshly 
cooked condition of the food and she uses every possible 
trick to prevent spoilage. 

If you are wanting up-to-the-minute information on 
canning, write your state college extension department or 
send 10 cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for Bulletin No. 1762 on The Home 
Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats. Here are some of the 
questions most often asked about food preservation, and 
their answers: 


VEGETABLES 


Why pack corn and beans loosely when we need to save jar space? 
Corn, peas, and lima beans expand in cooking. If the jar 
is too full, heat penetration is slower and you’re headed for 
spoilage. Leave one inch of space at the top of the jar. 


| thought | had my jars filled, but after processing they were three- 
fourths full. What happened? Fluctuation in the pressure may 
cause this. Keep it constant. Let the gauge hand drop to 
zero before opening the petcock or removing the lid. If 
using water bath, don’t let water boil too rapidly. Packs 
that are too full or solid also may cause loss of liquid. 


May vegetables be safely canned in the hot water bath? This 
method has been used successfully for years. Follow direc- 
tions to the letter. You must have absolute cleanliness in 
every step of the preparation. Use new caps for non-acid 
vegetables. Keep water circulating around jars. 


Last year some of my corn turned brown. What's the reason? 
The temperature was too high, caramelizing the sugar in 
the corn. Too much iron in the water may be another reason. 


What causes peas to look cloudy? This is often caused by us- 
ing an overripe product. Hard water, too, can cause the 
cloudiness. Watch these jars, they may develop flat sour. 


May vegetables stand a while after picking? Two hours from 
the garden to the jar is a good rule. If they must wait, spread 
them out in a cool place. 


How long should tomatoes be blanched? Only long enough to 
remove the peel (about one-half minute). Plunge them into 
cold water immediately after. Never let them stand in the 
scalding water while you answer the phone. 


May | use a two-quart jar for canning corn? No, it takes too long 

to heat product to center of jar. Use these jars for fruits. 

Suit the jar to the family size. Food value is lost in “‘warming 
33 

over. 


How can | make tomato juice that doesn't separate? Precooking 


tomatoes tends to help this. Run pulp thru a fine sieve. Do 
not boil. Bring juice just to the boiling point. 


FRUITS 


Is it all right to pack fruits raw, cover with hot sirup, and seal? 
Some fruits may be raw-packed, but a better pack is ob- 
tained if they are precooked for a few minutes. 
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ls the open-kettle method best for canning fruit? No. flavor and 
color are better when fruit is cooked in the jar. 


Some of my fruit seems to lose color. Why? First you muststart with 
good color! This discoloration happens to fruit exposed to 
air too long before canning. To remedy, drop into slightly 
salted water until ready to can. 


How high should fruit be packed in the jar for hot or cold packing? 
When packed hot, the jar should be filled to one-half inch 
of the top with sirup. When packed cold, one and one-half 
inches from the top with sirup. 


May fruits be canned without sugar? Of course, cover with fruit 
juice or water in place of sirup—and process. 


ls it all right to pack gooseberries without processing them? Yes, 
but use only the finest berries. Most people prefer them hot 
packed in sirup. 


How long should | process fruits? Follow canning time table. 
Get one from your favorite jar company, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or your state extension service. 


STORAGE 


Should food be stored in a dark spot? Light causes some foods 
to lose color but does not influence keeping qualities. It’s 
best to store all canned foods in a cool, dry place where the 
jars will be protected from light. 


ls it necessary to turn jars upside down to cool? No, this may 
break the seal. 


Should air circulate around jars during cooling? Yes, but away 
from a draft. Keep jars under observation in a cool spot 
before storing permanently. 


Where's the best place to store canned foods? In cool, dark, 
dry places away from heat pipes. The higher the tempera- 
ture at which canned foods are stored the more likely they 
are to spoil. Light causes some foods to lose color, but does 
not influence keeping qualities. 


SPOILAGE 


Why should all vegetables except tomatoes be boiled before 
serving? They should be cooked 10 to 15 minutes because 
there is danger of poisoning from toxins which may have 
formed on the vegetables in the jar. 


Will canning in small batches prevent spoiling? Yes, you'll work 
more quickly, won’t be as tired, and are likely to do a 
better job. 


Will over-processing cause spoilage? No, but you'd better 
watch the clock! Over-processing is better than not enough. 


What are the most common causes of spoilage? Incomplete 
sterilization and failure to follow directions plus lack of 
spick-and-span equipmentand table tops. Neglect in keeping 
equipment and surroundings immaculately clean, failure 
to follow directions. Incomplete sterilization of jars, poor 
jar inspection, and allowing jars to cool in hot water bath. 


May | add more liquid to a jar after processing if | find the jar 
isn't full? Never! If you open the jar you'll have to process 
all over again. Once seal is broken, spoilage starts. END 





Canning Tools 


To get good canning results, 
you'll need good equipment. 
You'll want to check over 
your supply of jars and lids 
and re-use all you possibly can 
—not only for economy’s sake, 
but to help make the others go 


‘round, For perfect sealing, 
it’s very important that you make sure 
the tops of your jars are free from nicks 
and bumps—as even and smooth as 
they can be. Discard for canning all 
those that are cracked—save ’em for 
storing cereals and dried foods. Your 
old zinc lids, if unbent or free from 
cracks, will serve well this year. Han- 
dle them with care. And when remov- 
ing them next fall, don’t pry them off 


with pointed tools. 


Now, let’s get acquainted with to- 
day’s canning tools to help us preserve. 
New glass jars which will be plenti- 
ful enough for all will come in pint, 
quart, and two-quart sizes. It’s been 


generally agreed 


that 


the wide- 


mouthed and half-pint jars require 
too much rubber for sealing rings 
for the amount of food packed, so 
they'll probably not be found in 

abundance. Select good quality jars to 

carry you thru several seasons and han- 

dle them gently always. There’s a new 

model that combines the square and 

round in shape which is light in weight 


yet strong in performance. 


No more zinc lids until victory, since zinc finds 
its way into ammunition for the boys. 
Instead we'll find satisfactory and 
durable glass disc tops using rubber 
rings with screw-on bands or steel 
wire bails, or the two-piece metal 
self-sealing caps and bands. The caps, 
you know, are held in place by the 
metal screw band and have a specially 
flowed-on sealing composition which, 
as the jar cools, vacuum-seals the 

jar. Some of the new metal screw 

bands may be unattractive in color, 

and prone to rust, but if, after remov- 

ing, you rub them with a cloth mois- 

tened in paraffin they'll be re-usable 


again and again. 


Rings will be made mostly from re- 
claimed rubber. And to conserve, no 
extra rubber will be used to give the 
rings “lips.” Some may be dark in 

color and have an “odd”’ smell, but they’ll do 

the sealing job well. It’s best not to stretch them 

for testing; they may not re- 

sume their original size be- 

cause of too little resiliency. 

If you’re using your old zinc 

caps on them, turn them 

slowly when closing because 

jerkiness in the motion is 

likely to cause the rings to 

skid. [ Continued on page 67 
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Duty eee Coast to Coast! 


Brawny big Yank farmers—what a tremendous job 
they are doing for all Americans, here and ab-oad! 
And like workers in other fields, they Rely on 
Reliance Big Yank Work Shirts and Trousers for 
convenience, comfort and extra wear. Exclusive 
Big Yank Shirt features are patented—found in no 
other shirts at any price. They include Safety 
Sleeves, Convenient Cigarette Pocket, Strain-Proof 
Yoke, etc. Big Yank Victory Model Trousers are 
patterned after the regulation cuffless trousers 
worn by every man in our armed forces. Sold by 
Reliance dealers everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

New York Office—200 Fifth Ave. 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Aywon Shirts « Ensenada Shirts and Slaoks 
Universal Pajamas « No-Tare Shorts 
Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks 
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Helps in Home 
Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


Q. At your suggestion, we are going to 
bring from the attic an old walnut chest of 
drawers and use it as a buffet in our dining- 
room. The wood is in fairly good condition, 
and with careful polishing | feel certain it 
will be suitable to use with our oak table and 
chairs. However, the plated brass handles on 
the drawers are my problem; they’re badly 
tarnished. What can | do to them? 


A. If the design of the hardware is not 
objectionable, I suggest you remove it and 
polish to a pewter-like finish by first rub- 
bing with a damp cloth dipped in pow- 
dered pumice and finishing with commer- 
cial metal polish. Then carefully screw the 
handles back on the chest. If you feel they 
detract too much from the appearance of 
the chest, remove them entirely and sub- 
stitute a more suitable type, perhaps 
wooden knobs from the dime store, stained 
to match. Or have a handy man make 
wooden handles in keeping with the de- 
sign of the chest. 


Q. The steel oven that | use on my kerosene 
range is starting to rust. What can | do? 


A. First of all, I suggest you remove the 
rust with kerosene and fine steel wool, and 
then clean the surface with turpentine. 
After that, it is ready for a coat of black 
stovepipe enamel. When the enamel has 
dried, it is wise to heat the oven to about 
300 degrees Fahrenheit for 15 minutes to 
set the enamel and eliminate the fresh 
paint odor. 


Q. Ours is a small, modest home, and be- 
cause bedroom space is limited, we must use 
the living-room for sleeping. We have a 
studio couch which can be used here, but it 
needs a new cover. How can! make the room 
attractive, and yet serve its double purpose? 


A. Make the studio couch a center of in- 
terest with a new cover of plain, heavy, 
green cotton material. Over this slip a 
tailored top piece, made with kick-pleated 
corners, of a smart plaid in green, brown, 
and ivory. This would be removed when 
the couch was made up for a bed. Draper- 
ies could match the plaid, and to relieve 
the tailored severity, hang ruffled cotton 
net glass curtains straight without tiebacks. 
A plain, low chest of drawers with an ar- 
rangement suitable for a living-room—a 
plant, books, or magazines—could provide 
the necessary drawer space. On the floor 
might be a rug in warm browns—soft 
peach walls, and other furniture coverings 
in brown and soft gold. Use few pictures 
on the walls. Select ones which fit into the 
color and “feel” of the room. 
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(), What is the “apron” of a window? 


A. The apron is the piece of wood which 
supports the sill. It is usually referred to in 
determining the correct length of glass cur- 
tains, Which can be hung to the sill, to the 
bottom of the apron, or to the floor. 


() Since the windows in my living-room are 
of several different lengths, | am going to 
make glass curtains rather than buy them. 
How should they be made, and is it neces- 
sary to have a heading at the top? 


A. When glass curtains are used under a 
cornice or valance, the heading may be 
eliminated, and a two and one-half-inch 
hem should be sewed at the top and the 
bottom. This will make it possible to re- 
verse the curtains after each washing, thus 
prolonging their life. However, if you’re 
using neither valances nor cornices on 
your windows, I suggest you make the 
curtains as follows: Add 14 inches to the 
length of the curtain for hem and heading 
at the top and for the bottom hem, and cut 
the material to this length. Turn in a one 
and one-half-inch hem on both sides. It’s 
wise to baste it in by hand and press so that 
an even hem may be sewed on the ma- 
chine. Turn a double hem at the top of the 
curtain two and one-half inches deep, 
baste, and stitch on a sewing machine. 
Then measure down one inch from the top 
and sew another row of machine stitching 
to form a one and one-half-inch pocket for 
the rod and a one-inch heading to project 
above the rod. Turn up a three-inch 
double hem on the bottom, baste in, press, 
and stitch on a sewing machine. 


0) This summer we've resolved to make use of 
our large back porch. Up to now it has been 
merely a catch-all, but it's cool there, and 
we'd like to use it for family meals and loung- 
ing. Won't you give us some color sugges- 
tions? The walls are plastered, and we plan to 
get new linoleum to cover the worn wood floor. 


A I can well understand your wanting to 
use your porch more; the shade trees out- 
side as well as its many windows would 
make it delightful on warm days. Why not 
paint the walls and woodwork a soft, light 
peach, with a pale green ceiling? On the 
floor, wall to wall, lay linoleum in brown 
and tan which has a touch of green in its 
design. Right off the kitchen could be the 
dining table and chairs, painted a soft 
gray-green, and brightened wiih peach- 
colored oilcloth seat pads. You’ll want this 
room to require a minimum of work, so for 
curtains I suggest white oilcloth sprigged 
with green; cut it in an interesting design 
for valances. Or, if you don’t care for oil- 
cloth, you might hang straight at each 
window lengths of gaily flowered toweling. 
Two or three wicker chairs or old rockers, 
painted to match the other furniture and 
provided with comfortable cushions, could 
well find their place at the other end of the 
porch. Don’t forget the small radio on a 
table next to one of the chairs, with a place 
lor the daily papers and current magazines. 
If you plan to paint the wicker furniture 
why don’t you rent or borrow a spray? It’s 
much easier. Be sure the pieces are spick- 
and-span clean before you paint them. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 








| gal Number One, 
Susie SWAN is my name. 
FPourer than Castile 
Is my claim to fame. 


{im in tubs all over... 
Because I'm so pure 

That I'm perfect for babies 
And folks more mature! 





2. Im gal Number Two, 
A six-months’ blonde. ‘a 
My skin is so tender NOB 
It must be Swanned. “ By 


My doctor said 

And didnt say maybe, 
SWAN is perfect 

For a little baby. 





3. Im gal Number Three, 
m the baby’s Ma. 
| bathe in SWAN 
‘Cause its purer by fa! 


SWAN suds so fast 
In the hardest water 
That | use it for dishes 
And duds and daughter. 





FLOATING SOAP 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO... CAMBRIDGE. MASB, 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen, CBS, Tuesday Nights * Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou, NBC, Friday Nights 
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ee AR-TIME 
CANNING 
<sALasiass ia 


‘ ‘| ; 
Ub ee = CAN all 
JARS, ok Soe 
Victory 


CAPS and RUBBERS Garden 


BALL Ideal Jar: “Ideal” for all home- 
canning this year because it saves vital 
metals. The glass top lasts as long as the 
jar. “No-stretch” spring steel wire 
clamp. Easy to seal, easy to open. Many 
Sa home-canners will use no 
other, 


BALL No. 10 Glass Top Seal Jar: New, dif- 
ferent! Uses less metal and rubber. 
Metal band should be removed after 12 
hours and re-used. Glass Top Seal clos- 
ures fit any Mason jar with smooth top 
edge, replacing all-metal closures. Buy 
wee separately for jars you have on 
land, 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 


The BALL BLUE BOOK! 
Send 10c with your name 
and address for a Ball Blue 
Book of canning methods 
and recipes. 


[ Continued from page 57) 


Successful Recipes 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—DMiss R. F., N. Dak. 


4 pounds chicken 1 cup water Cut chicken into pieces suitable for 
1/3 cup enriched flour 1% cup sour cream serving. Dredge with flour and fry in hot 
Yo cup fat 2 cups chopped parsley fat until nearly done. Add water and sour 
cream; cover tightly. Steam 15 minutes 
Add parsley, cover again, and steam until ready to serve. Serves six to eight. 


—Mrs. E. J., Nebr. 


CARROT SOUFFLE 

Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
6 tablespoons quick- 2 cups raw shredded Cook tapioca, salt, pepper, and milk in 
cooking tapioca carrots double boiler over rapidly boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 6 egg whites, beaten cight to 10 minutes, stirring frequently 
1/4 teaspoon pepper stiff Cool. Sauté onion in butter until soft 
2 cups milk, scalded 1% cupgrated Ameri- and yellow. Add to tapioca mixture. Add 
3 tablespoons chopped can cheese egg yolks and carrots; blend. Fold in egg 
onion 1 cup white sauce whites. Turn into a greased baking dish 
2 tablespoons butter and place in a pan of hot water. Bake in 
6 egg yolks, well- moderate oven (350°) one hour. Add 
en grated cheese to hot white sauce, stirring 
until melted and blended; serve with 

soufflé. Serves eight to 10. 


—Mrs. J. T., Ind. 





MOTHER'S FAVORITE SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 cups fresh cooked 4 cup chopped cu- Thoroly chill vegetables before cutting 
lima beans cumber them. Combine and mix with the salad 

1 cup grated raw 2hard-cookedeggs dressing. Garnish with sliced hard-cooked 
carrots 14 cup salad dressing eggs and serve. Serves six. 

2 tablespoons minced 
onion 








nAdd-a-Square 
CUTWORK 
TABLECLOTH 


Ccononucal 
RE SQUARES AS 
No. 843—Here’s a grand new idea! Con- 
veniently handled 15 in. squares, stamped 
with a beautiful Rose design for easily 
worked no-bar cutwork. You join the 
squares to create a marvelously elaborate 
tablecloth of great beauty. It’s economical, 
too—you buy the starting kit, then later as 
you need them order additional squares 
and thread from us. Kit contains 3 squares, 
15x15 in., stamped on deluxe quality pure 
cream Linen, 1 ball Pear! thread to start 
embroidering one square, embroidery 
needle, and full instructions. Money back 
if not entirely satisfied. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 
$08 § FRANKLIN ST CHICAGO Lut 
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One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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Are You Feeding Your Family Well? 


*% Take full advantage of the good- 
ness of garden-fresh vegetables 
these days; make them serve as 
tasty and healthful a purpose as 
possible. If you like ’em raw, eat 
them that way and save their 
abundance of nutrients. Remem- 
ber to cut them just before serving. 
Cook others in their jackets or 
whole, in small amounts of water, 
to keep the vitamins and minerals 
inside. 

% Adults don’t drink enough milk. 
Add it to gravy, mashed potatoes. 
Cook potatoes, carrots, or peas in 
it. Serve cold, fruit-flavored milk 
drinks for supper. Drink milk! It 
is one of the finest body builders. 
* If you’ve lots of buttermilk, en- 
courage a liking for it among the 
family. Keep a big pitcher of it in 
the refrigerator for snacks. Fill 
thermos jugs with it. The men will 
find cold buttermilk refreshing, and 
you can rest assured it’s nourishing. 
* Plan a protein-rich diet for these 
busy work days. You can’t expect 
vegetables, or “second-class” pro- 
teins, to do the whole job of body- 
building. You’ll have to lean on 
cereals and soybeans, yes, but do 


. o * * 


try to get protein-rich eggs, meat, 
milk, cheese, fish, and poultry into 
meals often. Perhaps the servings 
will be small and extended, but do 
a good job in their preparation. 
% When planning meals, consider 
those morale-building B vitamins. 
Their really rich sources are limit- 
ed: pork, liver, kidneys and other 
variety meats, whole-grained cere- 
als, dried beans and peas, soy- 
beans, and nuts—especially pea- 
nuts. Some of the B group are 
found in eggs, milk, vegetables, 
and fruit. 

% Kale, broccoli, collard, and 
escarole contain good amounts of 
Vitamin A, and they can be pre- 
pared temptingly. Do they grow 
in your garden? 

% Did you let the “hidden hun- 
ger’ bug bite you? If you’re always 
tuckered out for no good reason, 
you did. Hidden hunger simply 
means you haven’t been eating the 
right amounts of the right foods. 
Check your eating habits against 
the Government’s recommended 
daily food chart, and change them 
if you must. Eat well to be well 
to do well! That’s important now! 


* * ee 2 2 @ a: -@ 
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Canning Tools 


[ Continued from page 63 | 


Important canning tools are the jar 
lifter, colander, and fruit funnel. Shine ’em 
up! Keep everything clean as a whistle. 
See that you have a measuring cup and 
spoons on hand and a reallysharp, stainless 
steel knife! A wire basket is almost an 
essential for blanching, altho you can do 
the job satisfactorily with cheesecloth or 
thin muslin. 

If you are lucky enough to have a pres- 
sure cooker, check it over thoroly long be- 
fore you start to can. Clean the petcock 
and examine the rim and cover for nicks 
and test it for steam leaks. Have the 
pressure gauge checked by a competent 
person for accurate registering. Your 
Home Demonstration Agent may be able 
to help you with this. Take a look at the 
directions which came with your cooker 
and see if you are giving it the very best 
treatment. 

There'll be a few new cookers this year 
which will be rationed to groups, but not 
individuals. If you share your pressure 
cooker, don’t hesitate to offer suggestions 
for its use! It’s in good taste to go right 
along with it when you lend it for a day! 

If you don’t have a pressure cooker and 
can’t borrow one or join a “PC” club, then 
use the hot-water-bath method. 

A flat-bottomed kettle, a big lard can, 
or a wash boiler will do. It should be deep 
enough to cover the jars with two or three 
inches of water and allow the water to 
circulate under the jars. Two “musts” are 
a rack for the bottom of the boiler and a 
tightly fitting cover. END 





Crocheted Accessories 














M. [CHING crocheted accessories add a 
personal charm to the kitchen. And they’re 
not hard to make. Pot-holder, shelving, 
uebacks, a shade pull, and hot plate mats 
two sizes are all formed mainly from one 
basic medallion. Use unbleached cotton 
nd a gay color to harmonize with your 
olor scheme. Included are directions for 
rocheting kitchen accessories, illustrations 

he articles and stitches, and a list of 
iterials needed. For design N7547, send 
\2 cents to Successful Farming, 1506 Mere- 
ith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPECIAL WARTIME RULES 





FOR BABY CARE 





Shortage of Doctors and Nurses is growing more 
acute. Mothers must assume new responsibili- 
ties to keep their babies healthy. The fol- 
lowing wartime rules of baby care are compiled 
from statements by physicians, medical groups, 
health authorities: 








1. Don't call the Doctor to your home unless 
absolutely necessary. Whenever possible, take 
your baby to the doctor's office. 








2. When baby acts sick, take his temperature 
at once. If baby has fever in the morning, it 
is likely to be higher in the afternoon. So 
don't delay .. . phone doctor immediately. 








3. Phone Doctor early in day (early morning 
if possible), to help him plan his calls with 
minimum use of time, gaSoline, tires, etc. 





4. Keep dirt and germs away from baby. Scrub 
your hands before handling his food, bottles, 
etc. Never feed him with spoon anyone else has 
used. Don't let visitors fondle or kiss him. 








5. If you have a cold and must care for baby, 
wear a mask. Wash mask after each use. A 
baby can't fight infection like adults can. 





6. To help protect baby against harmful germs 
that are in the air everywhere, use antiseptic 
baby oil on baby's entire body after daily 
bath; and on buttocks at each diaper change. 
Continue this at least through the first year. 











7. Don't let baby suffer needless discomfort. 
Use a baby oil on his skin that is analgesic, 
helps relieve smarting of irritated skin, 
helps soothe itching and prevent scratching. 








8. Practice preventive measures; antiseptic 
baby oil helps avoid skin troubles like diaper 
rash, prickly heat and more serious infections 
like impetigo, in which germs play a part. 








9. Above all, obey Doctor's instructions. 





Most hospital nurseries use 

one baby oil—Mennen. It is 
the only widely-sold baby oil 
that does all these 3 things: 





lubricates skin 
gives antiseptic protection 
provides analgesic relief 

















MENNEN ANTISEPTIC OTL 














BOYS AND GIRLS—help win the war! Accidents on the farm must 
be reduced so America can produce more food, Get details about 
the National 4-H Club Farm Safety Activity from your local leader, 
county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 in county, state 
and national awards provided by The Mennen Co. Enter today! 
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Keep ’em Cut and Dried 


[ Continued from page 57 | 


‘Cant Afford Failures These Days! 


That's why I bake with Yeast Foam... 
Its Baxe-7esvE0'3 ways for Success Every Time!” 


times, no definite time table can be given 
for drying, since so many factors enter in 
humidity, breeze, type and location of 
dryer, type of heat, and so on and on. In 
general, fruits will require from six to 24 
hours drying time, vegetables, four to 15 
hours. 

The big thing is to keep the food drying 
evenly and rapidly. Stir and examine the 
pieces occasionally. Let vegetables dry un- 
til they are thoroly bone-dry and brittle 
all the way thru. Fruits will be leathery 
rather than brittle when they are ready to 
be put away. 

When you feel that the product is dried, 
sort the pieces over carefully, and return to 
the dryer any that still feel moist. One 
poorly-dried piece can cause a whole 
batch to mold during storage. If they’ve ( 
been sun-dried—either vegetables or fruits 
—they should be carefully heated in the 
oven or in the dehydrator for 10 or 15 
minutes at 165°F to 180°F; in other words. 
in a very cool oven. 


Pack and Store R 


Pack dried foods immediately in clean, 
dry, moistureproof containers. Don’t let 
them stand around and run the risk of get- 
ting insect-infested before packing! Jars 
and lids that do not give a tight enough 
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Baking ingredients Are More Precious Now! Today, 
from a nutrition standpoint, enriched home 
baked bread can safely provide one-fourth of 
your family’s diet. Yet, rationing limits avail- 
able sugar and shortenings—and you'll want to 
be careful of other ingredients, like milk and 
flour, too. So, these days, you want success every 
time in bread-making. You can be sure of 
success with Yeast Foam because every batch 
is BAKE-TESTED three ways—for flavor, for keep- 











ing qualities, for excellent results! 


TRY YEAST FOAM AT OUR RISK! 


If famous Yeast Foam doesn’t bake the most 
delicious bread you have ever tasted, simply 
write us—giving the cost of all ingredients 
used, and enclosing the empty package — and 
we will pay you back every penny! So don’t 
deny your family delicious home-baked bread 


save peer yeast Dis B 
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any longer. Order Yeast Foam today! 


YEAST 
FOAM 


] Improved Dry Yeast 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 


Dept. 41-6-43 


1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 








Do you sometimes need reliable advice 
and information to help you with farm 
or homemaking problems? 

For prompt, dependable answers to 
these problems without charge, just 
write to the Farm and Home Service 
Bureau, maintained by Successful Farm- 
ing as an extra service to help readers 
with their individual farming problems. 
Whether it’s a question on livestock 
disease animal housing, 





YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








feeding formulas, soil fertilization, or a 
homemaking problem such as curtain- 
making, canning, or child guidance, 
you'll get a complete, dependable an- 
swer from the Farm and Home Service 
Bureau. Your question will be handled 
by personal letter from an expert on 
our staff. 

Don't hesitate! Send your questions to the 
Farm and Home Service Bureau, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa 








seal for canning may be used for storing 
dried products. Tin or glass coffee con- 
tainers and the like with snug-fitting 
covers may be used. If you have any doubt 
as to the safety of the seal, wrap adhesive 
tape, Scotch tape, or strips of cloth dipped 
in hot paraffin, around the juncture of lid 
and can. Store glass-packed foods in a dark 
place. 

If you start with high-quality vegetables 
and fruits at just the right stage of maturity, 
if you prepare them immediately after 
picking, blanch them properly, dry them 
rapidly and evenly and at just the right 
temperature, and store them so they’!! be 
free from moisture, light, insects and dust, 
you can count on enjoying all next winter 
the rewards of your summer’s foresight. 


Just How Rules for Home Drying 


String or Snap Beans. Wash, remove 
tips, strings, and imperfections. Cut length- 
wise, or break in halves or thirds. Steam 15 
to 20 minutes. Spread one-half inch deep 
on trays. 


Green Lima or Shell Beans. Gather 
when just right for table use. Shell, steam 
eight minutes or boil five minutes. Spread 
on trays. 


Greens (Spinach, chard, etc.). Wash thru 
several waters, using lukewarm water at 
first to remove sand quickly. Trim off and 
discard tough stems. Steam four or five 
minutes. Spread loosely on trays. Dry un- 








treatment, 

til leaves crumble when touched. A 
ns oy: . Ja spl 
Anvone at Red Peppers, Chili or Paprika type. No a. 
on a e Pese home blanching or cutting is necessary. Jus! - 
wash, string on cord (using a darning boil 
ee needle), and hang in dry place or spread dra 
on trays in a single layer. ory 
hot 
simple to make delicious cheeses —de Pumpkin. Pumpkin won’t be ~~ ¥ \. 
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VOSS BR ME ce FREE today. Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Iuc., | some. Cut in strips one or two inches wide, i 
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half inch thick. Steam or boil five to eight 
minutes. Spread in single layers on trays. 
Follow same rules for winter squash if you 
want to dry it. 


Green Peas. These are among the finest 
of dried vegetables. Pick at just the right 
stage for eating. Shell at once and steam 10 
minutes or boil three or four minutes. 
Spread one-half inch deep on trays. 


Sweet Corn. Husk, trim, and steam or 
boil on cob ten to 15 minutes, or until milk 
is set-—in other words, until corn is cooked 
just right for eating. Plunge into cold water 
to cool so it can be handled. Cut off ker- 
nels, but don’t scrape the cobs. Spread one- 
half inch thick on trays. 


Apples. Choose late varieties good for 
cooking or eating, ripe but firm. Wash 
and pare. If you want rings, core apples, 
then slice crosswise one-fourth inch thick. 
Otherwise quarter, core, and slice one- 
eighth inch thick. Sulfur one hour, then 
dry. If sulfuring is impracticable, immerse 
sliced apples in salt solution for 10 minutes, 
using four teaspoons salt to each gallon of 
cold water. 


Mature Pole Beans. (Navy, Lima, etc.) 
Gather vines and all when beans are fuliy 
mature and pods partly dry. Spread out in 
dry place until pods are thoroly dry. Shell, 
finish drying beans, and store in dry place. 


How to Use 


When it comes time to use your new- 
style dried vegetables and fruits, you’ll find 
they don’t require long soaking and cook- 
ing. To restore the water taken away in the 
dehydration process, barely cover the 
vegetable or fruit with cold water and let 
stand until softened and plump. Dried 
greens, on the other hand, need little or no 
soaking. Dried apples are usually better for 
several hours’ soaking. Most of the water 
should be absorbed by the time the food 
is ready to cook. 

Always cook the vegetables or fruit in 
the water in which soaked, adding a little 
more water if necessary. Remember that 
dried vegetables have been partially cooked 
before drying, and so they need very brief 
cooking—less even than fresh vegetables. 
Don’t overcook them! Do use the soaking- 
and-cooking water—it’s flavor-rich and 
vitamin-and-mineral-rich, too 

Use dried vegetables as you would fresh 
or canned ones. Combine a handful of 
dried corn with a handful of dried string 
beans or dried green limas, barely cover 
with water and let soak until water is ab- 
sorbed. Add milk (a little chopped onion, 
too, if you like) and cook in a double 
boiler or bake covered, in slow oven, until 
tender and plump. Season to taste. 

Combine soaked dried vegetables (corn, 
carrots, peas, or beans, or a mixture of any 
of these) with ground meat for meat loaf. 

Cut up and soak a dried sweet pepper, 
cook with soaked dried corn. Result— 
Mexican corn. 

Add a few spoonfuls of powdered dried 
spinach or other greens and some chopped 
mion to potatoes and boil together in as 
little water as possible, so it will be mostly 
boiled away when they’re done. Don’t 
drain. Mash and whip till light, seasoning 
with salt and pepper and a little butter or 
hot milk as usual. Or add top milk to make 
4 delicious chowder. 

You can create other dishes. The list of 
good ways of preparing foods with dried 
vegetables is practically endless. END 








OF COURSE SHE 1S — because there are 


3 sugar-saving ways to fill that empty jelly cupboard ! 








1-1F YOU DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... 


First, find out how you can get extra sugar. And by using 
Sure-Jell and a little more sugar in proportion to fruit 

.. you actually get far more jelly per cup of sugar! For 
Sure-Jell’s 4% minute boil can’t “steam away” fruit 
juice! You get more jelly—9 glasses, not 6—beautiful, 
fruit-flavored jelly ... better tasting, too! 








Shy | 














. one reason Sure-Jell is 


_ 2 IF YOU HAVE LIGHT CORN SYRUP... 


You can stretch jelly-making sugar more than twice as 
far by substituting light corn syrup for half the cups of 
sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! Such a great saving of 
sugar, obtainable only with powdered pectin, is the war- 
time way to use pectin .. 
America’s largest-selling powdered pectin product. 














3-lF YOU HAVENT SUGAR NOW... 


Just can up fruit or juice without sugar now; store until 
you've saved enough sugar. Then make jam or jelly 
with Sure-Jell. For Sure-Jell folder giving complete, 
easy directions for canning fruit or juice without sugar, 
send your name and address, with 3¢ stamp for mailing, 





SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! Yes, 
SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— 
you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 1/2 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! 
50% MORE JELLY from your juice and sugar 
with famous SURE -JELL—9 glasses instead of 6 
—when you use America’s largest selling pow- 
dered pectin product. 


USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS... the same 
every time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 
FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE—folder contain- 


ing 65 easy recipes—one for every fruit—home- 
tested by 2,100 women. 


IT IT CROP “ 


A Product of General Foods 
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CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 
clean!” 


Kerp YOUR FAMILY HEALTHY... 
for America needs manpower on the 
job for Victory. That's the urgent re- 
quest of government leaders and 
health authorities. One easy, effective 
health precaution is to use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry germ “danger zones”. 

Clorox is intensified in germicidal ac- 
tion...it is free from caustic, an exclu- 
sive feature. And more, its extra-gentle 
bleaching action lessens rubbing in 
laundering ... thus prolonging life of 
linens. Clorox is concentrated for 
economy. Use as directed on label to 
avoid waste. There's only one Clorox. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX| 244% 


FREE FROM Caustic |__REMOVES STAINS 


Copr. 1943, Clorox Chemical Co. 


























BOSS 


KEROSENE STOVES 








KEROSENE STOVES 


B Oo Ss AND OVENS 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 

They are attractive 

in design and sturdy 

in construction.Boss 

Blu-Hot Burners 

provide quick, eco- 

nomical cooking 

heat—clean—no 

smoke... 

odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens 

BUY BOss— sctae sienees 
BUY QUALITY! fuel and food. 


HUENEFELD CO., Cincinnati. OHn!0 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Hressmaking 


721. Crisp, fresh seersuck- » 


er, in stripe or print design, 
is so practical and good- 
looking for a favorite wash- 
able summertime suit tai- 
lored along classic lines. 
The fitted jacket of this one 
has a convertible notched 
collar and the ever popular 
patch pockets. Its skirt has 
just the right amount of 
flare. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) 
requires 434 yards 35-inch 
material (with nap). 


















































889. One of the prettiest 


dresses you'll have this 
summer. Its wonderfully 
figure-molding, long-torso 
bodice is edged with seal- 
lops, as are the sleeves. It 
comes in evening length, 
too. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) 
requires, for bodice and 
sleeves, 144 yards 35-inch 
material, and ribbon; skirt, 
25 yards 35-inch material. 


1042. A convenient front- 
buttoned coat-dress is neat 
and trim for household du- 
ties or for outdoor gardening. 
Make it of a gay, tub-proof 
cotton print, and add 

feminine touch with ruffle- 
edged white collar and cuffs 
for a fresh look. There’s also 
a long housecoat version, 
Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 44. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires 3% yards 35-inch 
material and % yard 35- 
inch contrast, and ruffling. 


eee 


1043. You won’t be able to tell her 
from her favorite doll in this ador- 
able little back-buttoned jumper 
plus blouse and panties. Designed 
for sizes two to eight. Size six jumpe! 
requires 154 yards 35-inch material 
(with or without nap); long-sleeved 
blouse, 14 yards 35-inch; short 
sleeved blouse, 34 yard 35-inchy and 
ribbon; panties, 34 yard,<35-ineh 
material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders direct 
to the Pattern Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


Mealtime Morale 


Meats can be fun. Now, when our fami- 
lies are likely to hurry in from the day’s 
activities, eat, and rush out for an evening 
of farm meetings or late field work, it’s im- 
portant that supper be a relaxing break in 
a busy, tiring day. The atmosphere at the 
table and what your family eats determine 
how much that break can do for them in 
the way of calmer nerves and a fresh start 
for the evening. 

Listen to your family’s conversation at 
supper tonight with a critical ear. Better 
still, start with yourself. How much is your 
talk limited to warnings to the children? 

What matter if eight-year-old Bobby 
spills his milk? Or if 12-year-old Joan does, 
for that matter? Let each child practice 
and learn what his muscles can do. Relax 
if you can, and you’ll see that the amount 
of spilled milk is decreasing as the children 
become more self-assured. And let them 
use as many nonbreakables as possible at 
the table to help minimize accidents. 

If you have a very young child, it is 
sometimes easier on both of you to feed 
him before the family eats. But he needn’t 
miss the fun of this family get-together. 
Sitting at the table or near by gives him a 
valuable contact with the group. 

Peace and quiet for an hour at mealtime 
are worth a whole afternoon’s nap. Avoid 
talking about family problems or personal 
troubles. In fact, anything depressing or 
unpleasant is poor table talk. Lots of dis- 
agreeable things happen to all of us in the 
course of a day, but nothing is gained by 
repeating them in conversation. Your story 
has no place at the table unless there is 
enough interest or humor in the situation 
to entertain the others. Show your children 
how to find a humorous side to everything, 
so life will not be a series of commonplace 
happenings but full of fun and interest. 

Prolonged laughing and giggling at the 
table are as bad as too much gloom, psy- 
chologists and nutritionists tell us. Some- 
times, we'll admit, it can’t be helped, but 
i’s likely to bring on a cramping of the 
stomach muscles and send blood to the 
head rather than to the abdomen, where it 
should be. 


Givinc a thought to the decoration of 
your table will help improve the atmos- 
phere. Plan a simple centerpiece that 
doesn’t take much upkeep—a small green 
plant or one of those charming pottery 
inimals the children love. Change them 
now and then so they don’t become tiring. 
save your white linens for company meals, 
and give your family gaily colored cloths 
and place mats that save laundry and work. 

l'aken individually, these suggestions 
seem like little things, but when added to- 
gether they spell the difference between a 
‘amily meal that’s a quiet breathing spell 
1a pell-mell day and one that merely in- 


creases the tension.—Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 





1. Peter had spent a week at my sister Lucy’s while I was away, and I was 


“What do you mean 
by bribing my child?” 


looking forward to a nice welcome when I arrived. But when I saw her 
standing there with a lollipop in one hand and a tablespoon in the other, try- 
ing to bribe Peter to take his laxative, I was really shocked. 





2. “But what else could I do?” asked Lucy 
resignedly. “Peter needed a laxative, and he 
just refused to take the one I always use, be- 
cause he didn’t like the taste! How do you 
ever get him to take a laxative?” 





4. “Don’t you know it’s wrong to give a child 
the same laxative you use yourself? It might 
be too strong and upsetting. The doctor says 
Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially for chil- 
dren—so it’s safe and gentle, never harsh.” 





6. I bought the money-saving Family Size bot- 
tle and gave some to Peter when we got back. 
When Lucy saw him enjoy it, she was con- 
vinced. “May I keep that bottle here?” she 
asked. “From now on—no more bribing!” 
Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Gu+t’litchere ~ CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 





3. “I certainly don’t bribe him,” I answered. 
“T never need to! Instead of putting up a fuss 
when I give him a laxative, he reaches for the 
bottle and wants more! I always give him 
Fietcher’s Castoria—and he loves it!” 





5. We went right across the street to the drug- 
gist’s, and, I must say, Lucy was impressed 
when he, too, praised Fletcher’s Castoria. “I 
always recommend it, not only for infants, 
but for children up to 10 years old,” he said. 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates, 
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TATA NTT 


SPECIAL DANGER... 
IN BATHROOM AND KITCHEN. CLEAN 
WITH LYSOL IN YOUR PAIL...2% TABLE- 
SPOONFULS TO 1 GALLON OF WATER. 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK 


TO AVOID GALL SORES, 
SEE THAT HORSES’ 
COLLARS FIT PROPERLY, 
AND BATHE HORSES’ 
NECKS DAILY WITH 
LYSOL SOLUTION. 

APPLY LYSOL SOLUTION 
TO ALL ANIMAL CUTS 
AND INJURIES. 


Copr.. 1943, sy Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 











FREE with purchase of 
LYSOL... Victory Cook 
Book... 81 recipes that 
save ration points... Ask 
your druggist. 














Would sa ONE PENNY 
to learn the secrets of 
a better garden? 


wD 

Send your name and address on penny postcard. 
You'll receive FREE, POSTPAID, Michael-Leon- 
ard’s colorful new Illustrated Letter on garden- 
ing. Tells where to plant—what to plant—how 
deep—how much seed to use—seven steps to 
better transplantin FREE GARDEN PLANS, 
other vital garden helps. Really Practical. Actu- 
ally helps you grow more and better vegetables. 
Send TODAY to Michael-Leonard Co., Seed i 
cialists, Desk 201, 333 W. 35th St., Chicago, 
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You'll get best results 
with Cupples No. 10 
Topseal Jar Rings. 


The Presto way is the 
safe way to preserve your 
fruits and vegetables. 
Presto Duraglas Jars and 
Presto Glass-Top Clo- 
sures are strong—seal 
perfectly. Laboratory 
tested. Food comes in 
contact with glass only. 
Ask for Presto, the orig- 
inal topseal closure, and 
— Presto Duraglas Jars. 


{0 
aor Pres Sonacise 


CUPPLES COMPANY . sT OU 




















Beoks—Soldering for Workshop, Farm and 
Home, by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 
who really wants the know-how of soldering. Illus- 
trated, 111 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 











Let’s Go on t 


PLEASURE trips may be out of the 
question this year, what with saving 
tires, gas, shoe leather, cash, and time. 
But it’s still patriotic to keep acquainted 
with our own country. Let’s do it by 
taking imaginary trips. Ask the folks in to 
a TOURIST PARTY. 

The invitation is printed on a folder 
to resemble a passenger ticket. It reads 


like this: 


We're having a Tourist Party— 

Please come in the clothes you would 
wear 

If you traveled by bus, hitch-hiked, 
or mushed, 

Or sailed along up in the air. 

Date Place 


Ticket Issued by—————__ 
(Host’s Signature) 


This indicates a very informal affair, 


* and quite likely it will be a hilarious one. 


As guests arrive, seat them at tables on 
which are placed peanuts and other nuts 
in the shell, raisins, various vegetables 
and fruit, toothpicks, pins, crepe paper, 
scissors, and paste. Each person is told 
that he may make any kind of vehicle h 
pleases for the vacation trip which he is 
to take. Allow 15 minutes for this; a prize 
may be awarded for the best. Use the 
results as place favors later. 


Now for the Games! Arrange chairs like 
seats in any passenger conveyance; but 
don’t expect your guests to remain seated 
for very long! 

Make a large floor map by joining 
small ones. You can mark a route for the 
trip, indicating each lap of the journey. 
As points are won in the contests, each 
side advances accordingly. 

Divide into two groups—Aviators and 
Motorists. Head one by a Pilot and the 
other by a Chauffeur. Provide these 
leaders with a toy airplane and a toy bus, 
which they will move across the map 48 
the tour progresses. 


Game 1. All set for the trip? Give each 
group a packed suitcase. Line them up, 
and at a given signal start a relay. The 









ap Tourist Party 


) By Edna May White 


» Kirst couples must run with the bag to a 

? goal, open the bag, put on some one 
piece of clothing found there, close the 
bag and return it to the next in line. This 
is repeated until the relay is complete. 

The winning side moves its vehicle to the 
next lap in the journey. 


Game 2. A QUIZZING QUIZZ. Ques- 
tions relate only to the United States, 
where we are traveling: Tell how a cer- 
tain place got its name; what products 
are common in a given area; imitate the 
dialect used in Georgia. And so on, Get 
ideas from literature sent out by com- 
mercial clubs and travel bureaus. Change 
the game as soon as interest lags. 





the 


ving 
ime: TB Game 3. SUCH A STATE AS WE'RE IN! 
, he Hand out jigsaw puzzles of different 


states, made by pasting maps on heavy 
cardboard, then cutting with a jigsaw. 
Let two persons work together, if the 
crowd is large. As each state is com- 
pleted, Pilot and Chauffeur move their 
vehicles forward a corresponding lap. 


in to 


older 
reads 


Game 4. KNOW YOUR BEAUTY SPOTS. 
If a moving picture projector is available, 
ould flash pictures of noted spots on a screen 
and let players guess what they are. 


ked, I Game 5. TRAFFIC LAWS. Quiz each 
group on state and national traffic laws. 
When a question is answered correctly, 
that player’s side advances one lap. If 
it is missed, the conveyance lays over till 
the next turn. If three questions in suc- 
cession are missed, it is a major traffic 


ve) violation. A member of the group must 

pay the fine by singing or whistling a 
fair, tune suggestive of that section of the 
ont country in which they are traveling. 
an din (loway, Somewhere in Old Wyoming, Dixie.) 
nuts Upon reaching the Mississippi River, 
ables motorists are suddenly confronted by a 
aper, big DANGER—FLOOD sign, dropped 
- told on the map. They must wait three turns 
Je he until the flood runs down. Aviators meet 
he is a similar fate when they are grounded 
prize by a storm over the Rockies. 


e the lhe first group to complete the jour- 
ney is rewarded with a lunch box full of 
cookies. Losers find their lunch box filled 

: like with all-day suckers! 

- but Serve the supper from a lunch counter 

cated ala Depot. Provide hot dogs, apple crisp 
(made with oatmeal), and a variety of 


snine cold milk drinks for your tourist guests. 
or the _ Homemade ice cream and fresh berries 
irney. rom the garden are a summertime treat 
each good enough’ to warm the heart of any 
traveler. Sack lunches are fun, too. 
s and Before the guests leave bring in the 
d the travel gifts. Get one of the boys to dress 
these up as Aunt Sophie and bring a suitcase 
y bus, J (ll of articles “home from her trip.” 
ap as Each guest must close his eyes when 


“grabbing,” and before he lifts his 

article from the bag he must identify it. 
each When he has made what he considers 
m up, proper identification, he displays the 
_ The article for all to see. END 














Saves you work... but also 
helps to save your things! 


It’s true that Bon Ami is fast, thorough. But more than that! It 
makes your sink and bathtub easier to keep clean. For Bon Ami 
doesn’t rely on coarse grit for its effectiveness . . . doesn’t 
mar your porcelain with tiny scratches that catch and hold 
the dirt. Use this safe cleanser regularly—and see! 


Bon Ami 


quick, thorough, safe 


“hasn't 
scratched 














TOO BUSY TO GO SHOPPING...? 


With spring field work in full swing . . . with chickens to raise and 
a Victory Garden to tend . . . you'll want to save precious time 
by ordering many things you need thru the mail. Turn now to 
the “FARMER'S TRADING CENTER” beginning on page 86! 
Our guarantee covers every advertisement. It's your assurance 
of satisfaction. Get your letter in the mail today! 
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STOP TAKING 
LAXATIVES THAT GO 
TO EXTREMES! 


oME laxatives are 

too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. 
Others are too mild — 
they just don’t do you 
any good. But there’s 
one that strikes a 
happy medium. And 
that's.. Ex-Lax! Ex-Lax is thoroughly effec- 
tive—but it’s kind and gentle, too. It won't 
upset you; won't make you feel bad later 
on. What's more, Ex-Lax tastes good—just 
like fine chocolate!...Only 10c or 25c a box. 


EX-LAX Strikesa 
"HAPPY MEDIUM’ 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 


», CALLOUSES 


PAIN, BURNING or TENDERNESS 
on BOTTOM of your FEET? 


Famous Doctor’s Fast Relief! 


Get New Super-Soft Dr.Scholl’sZino- 
pads. if you have painful callouses, 

urning or tenderness on bottom of 
your feet. They give quick relief; 
soothe, cushion, protect the sensitive 
area. 630% softer than before! 


Separate Medications included for re- 
moving callouses. Cost but a trifle. 


As a precaution, 
use only 
as directed, 

















Cushioned plastic beads on cotton- 
pase. . . insts long. . . cleans 
quickly . . . saves time . . . cannot 
rust or splinter... sanitary. At5 & 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 


DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 
Orange, New Jersey 
For Canada: Meta! Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 











EASY-TO-DO LOVELY 


PUNCHWORK 
PILLOWS 


No. 852 — Quaint, “new” fashioned de- 
signs for gay, colorful, practical Pillows 
to add to the charm of your home. You 
will enjoy the easy-to-do, fascinating 
punch work with bright colored yarns, 
and take pride in displaying your finished 
pillow, Kit contains everything needed to 
make a pillow top, 18x18 in.—choice of 
pattern; black Suedetex type material for 
top; yarn to make; frame; punch needle 
and complete, easy-to-follow instructions. 
Send — order by number and state 
choice of Horseshoe or Daisy Basket. 
Money back if not 100% satisfied. 


Kit TO 
MAKE 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 

It was grand to read all your letters. 
There were lots of letters from new mem- 
bers, too, which makes me very happy. 
Are you enjoying your vacation? Like the 
fine playfellows you are, I’m sure you are 
finding many jobs to help along with the 
war effort. You can help with the chores, 
weed, and help Mother gather the peas 
and beans when she is ready to can them. 
Help raise Food for Freedom! 

Roy Moore, of Ash Grove, Missouri, 
wrote that he expects to take cooking and 
sewing when he goes to high school this 
fall. That is fine! Every boy should learn 
to do things for himself. The men in the 
Army cook, and even sew on buttons! 

Do you want to be a member of our 
Playfellows Club? Write, giving me your 
full name and address and I'll send one of 
our red, white, and blue membership pins. 
Dues are a friendly letter each month. 

Let’s have some fun! 


CIRCLE GAME. With a stick or piece of 
chalk, draw four circles, one drawn within 
another. Leave about 10 inches between 
the circles. Place a small ball in the center 
circle. Have the players roll a larger ball 
from a base about 10 feet away from the 
circles. If the big ball stops in the outside 
circle, the player sccres 50; next circle 40; 
next 30; and 15 for the middle. If the roll- 
ing ball touches the ball in the center, the 
player doesn’t score that turn. One hun- 
dred points is game. 

—June Livingood, 


Posty ille, lowa 


SURPRISE 


My Daddy gave his pocket a pat 
And | quickly ran to see, 

Because whenever he does that 
There's something in it for me! 


| excitedly peeked inside it, 
And what do you think? 
lt wasn't lollypops at all, 
But a puppy whose nose is pink! 


Mary Jane Kerr, Story City, lowa 


Sunday School Teacher: “Mary, if you 
turned black when you were bad, and 
white when you were good, what color 
would you be most of the time?” 

Mary: “Sort of streaky, I guess.” 


Jack: “This liniment makes my 
smart.” 
Jill: ““Why not try some on your head?” 


—Therese Grzeskowiah, Silver Lake, Wisco 


OMITTED LETTERS. Can you replace the 
x’s in the following sentences by letters? 
The same letter must be used thruout one 
sentence. When completed the first letters 
of the eight sentences will spell a delight- 
ful time of the year. One dollar in War 
Savings Stamps for the three neatest, « 
rect answers. 


xera’s xery xain. 

Xnn and xgnes xre xlice’s xunts. 
xan xarrie xarry xoal? 

xn xrab xte xn xpple. 

xed xook xom’s xent. 

xda xs xn xtaly. 
*‘xnly xur xlives,” 
xed’s xearly xine. 


xrdered xscar. 


RIDDLES. 1. Why does a sculptor die a most 
horrible death? What grows less tired 
the more it works? 3. What words may be 
pronounced quicker and shorter by adding 
more letters to them? 


Answers: *y20Yys pue > IN) ‘¢ *Pey M Oo1ne uy 


‘T “Sisnq pue soovy] soyeul oY osnedog 


# 


» 


POISON. Have all players seated in a cir- 
cle. Give three objects (like a nut, thimble, 
button) to three players in the circle. Have 
someone blow a whistle or clap his hands 
as a signal to “go,” then the objects are 
passed quickly to the right. When _ the 
whistle blows again, the players holding 
the objects are “‘poisoned” and dropped 
from the game. This continues until all 
are “poisoned” except the winner. 


—Rosella Strege, Wisconsin 


one, 
Osceola, 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. How fast can you say 
these without a mistake? Sister Susie’s 
sweetheart Sherman said, “Say, Sam, 
savvy Slavish?”? 2. My Grandmother sent 
me a new-fashioned three-cornered cam- 
bric country-cut handkerchief. 

THE WINNERS. One dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps to each of the SoMtewdet for 
sending in the neatest, correct solutions to 
the March clothes scramble contest: Clar- 
ence Roe, Winnebago, Minnesota; Jim 
Soper Green, R. 2, Gallatin, Tennessee; 
Wayne M. Hilgeclick, Hartsburg, Missouri 


Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before June 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Dear Club Girls: 


[ want to tell you about Edna Pingle, an 
eastern South Dakota 4-H Club girl who 
turned a bare old farmyard into a place of 
beauty. It was hard work but worth while. 

Vegetation in that area for several years 
had been nil because of lack of rainfall. The 
soil was sandy and it had eroded so badly 
that pit holes th ee or four feet deep were 
dotted here and there in the yard. 

lo get a lawn started, she hauled into 
the yard, in her father’s truck, loads and 
loads of good black soil from the neighbor- 
ing field. The pits were filled, other sandy 
spots were covered deeply, and all rolled 
down to a uniform evenness. Finally it was 
ready for planting. But she knew only too 
well that if the wind came up after the seed 
has been broadcast and rolled, there would 
be no lawn, since top soil and seed would 
both be scattered over the neighboring 
fields. It must be weighted down to hold it 
in the ground, she concluded, until the 
grass roots became established enough to 
pin down the soil. Therefore, on top of her 
grass planting she threw a straw mulch for 
protection. It worked. The grass started 
nicely and a fine lawn was the result. 

Meantime she was busy on the other 
features of her project. Basic plantings of 
shrubbery, bushes, and vines around the 
house were made and the flower garden 
laid out. To decrease the cost of the plant- 
ings, she explored nature, finding many 
usable shrubs and vines around the dry 
lake near by—wild grape vines for the 
arbor and trellis; and sumac, dogwood, 
honeysuckle, and flowering currants for 
around the house. Iris, columbine, orange 
lilies, and larkspur were set in front of the 
shrubbery and interspersed with colorful 
annuals for immediate results that gave a 
nice balance. Rocks were brought from the 
lake bed to edge the border. 

Her dream plan had included a lily 
pond and rock garden. Rocks were easy to 
get. But the pool? Ingenuity helped. 

Down in the cattle pasture was an old 
tank, badly battered and leaky. Trucking 
the tank to the yard, she succeeded in 
hammering out the dents and soldering 
the holes. Into the ground it was finally 
unk. Moss roses, California poppies, and 
petunias soon added their colorful blooms, 
ind a picturesque pool was a refreshing de- 
ght in the evening, particularly after a 
heavy day of canning in the farm kitchen. 

With ample rains the past season, the 
vork of the two previous years in the farm 
yard came to full fruition, rewarding the 
iaithful 4-H Club worker with the culmina- 

f her dream—a beautiful farmyard. 


Your Club Editor, 


Here 7 deer 
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CLIMALENE _ 


makes the — 


BIG DIFFERENCE 
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Don't wipe dishes 





Yes, the Climalene user gets her wash 
whiter than her neighbor’s, even though 
they both use the same brand of soap... 
and without a bleach, too. Climalene dis- 
solves the greasy, stubborn dirt, makes 
any soap work better and go farther. 


Enjoy these Big 4 Advantages: 
1. Gets out heavy dirt 
2. Saves hard rubbing 
3. Makes clothes whiter 
4. Boosts suds—saves soap 


Best Buy—Big 2 Lb. Thrift Package | 
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WASH AND CLEAN with 





—wash them with 


SAVEX 
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CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 








JUNE, 1943 























1943 may be the biggest year 
in the history of American farming. 
In fact, the whole future of farming 
seems bright indeed. Incomes will 
increase and purchases, due to war 
restrictions, decrease. And after the 
war America must feed the world. 


What to do with the money may 
not appear to be much of a problem 
(it usually isn’t when you haven't 
got it!), but it is a problem, never- 
theless, for, if we spend our larger 
incomes unwisely today, we shall 
give the disasters of inflation a green 
light — and then our bigger incomes 
won’t mean much anyway. 


We have three timely ideas for 
helping prevent inflation: (1) pay 
off part of the mortgage or other 
debts; (2) invest in War Bonds; 
(3) go over your life insurance pro- 
gram with a competent agent and 
make sure that, whatever happens, 
you and your family are adequately 
protected against loss of the farm — 
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for that farm has a greater future 
today than ever before ... and the 
purchase of life insurance is an ac- 
knowledged inflation -checker. 

We're in the life insurance busi- 
ness — true — but we urge you to 
check every fact in this ad with a 
competent and impartial source.... 
Then we will ask you to be just as 
fair when you go to buy insurance: 
check dividend records thoroughly 
for this has to do with low net cost. 
If you are an old Northwestern 
Mutual policyholder you will smile 
with satisfaction and, if you’re not, 
you will probably welcome a visit 
from one of our agents. 





Don’t Leave It All to 
Pastures 


{ Continued from page 27) 


ble and somewhat lower in their nutritive 
value. 

Dairy farmers who depend mostly upon 
bluegrass pasture and do not have avail. 
able a good, midsummer pasture crop 
may find it advisable this year to feed, jn 
addition to the grain, some hay or silage. 
or perhaps both, during the poor bluegrass 
period of July and August. Some dairymen 
are finding grass silage a good feed during 
the hot summer months. On many dairy 
farms, there is an abundance of fresh, suc- 
culent grass crops in the spring—often 
more than can be used to the best advan- 
tage. Also at this time of the year silos are 
likely to be empty. Putting some of these 
grass crops into the silo, especially the first 
cutting of alfalfa which is often difficult to 
make into good-quality hay, may help solve 
the midsummer feed problem. 

It is very difficult to maintain good milk 
production thruout the summer on blue- 
grass pasture even tho it is supplemented 
with rather heavy grain feeding. This fact 
is borne out by experiments on the Purdue 
University dairy farm. In these tests, cows 
on bluegrass pasture alone declined almost 
60 percent in milk production during a 
180-day grazing period. Cows receiving 
grain in addition to the bluegrass declined 
46 percent in milk production, and cows 
fed grain, hay, and silage in addition to 
the pasture declined only 29 percent. Win- 
ter feeds will be high in price this year and 
it will be vitally important to have the 
cows on a high production level when they 
go into the winter feeding period. 

As a general rule, little reliance can be 
placed on bluegrass to furnish pasture dur- 
ing July and August. Here is where tem- 
porary or rotation pastures such as Sudan 
Grass, clovers, alfalfa, or alfalfa-grass mix- 
tures play such an important role. 

Rotational grazing on an alfalfa-brome 
grass mixture on the Purdue University 
dairy farm has definitely improved the 
value of this pasture during the summer 
months. Whenever the cows were changed 
from one field, which had been fairly well 
eaten down and with the herbage becom- 
ing rather unpalatable, onto a field which 
contained a fresh, succulent growth, there 
was a stimulating effect on milk production. 
This helps to maintain a higher milk pro- 
duction level during the summer.—J. H. 
Hilton, Purdue University 


Keep Pullets Pulling 


Green feed alone is not sufficient to 
maintain continuous normal growth of 
pullets during the summer months. A 
well-balanced grain-and-mash ration 
should be available. 

The difficulties encountered this spring 
in purchasing all of the ingredients neces- 
sary to prepare a well-balanced mash mix- 
ture has tocused attention on commercial 
protein concentrates. Avoid the error ol 
diluting these concentrates too much. A 
good mash can be prepared by mixing 200 
pounds of ground corn, wheat, and oats, 
equal parts by weight, to 100 pounds of a 
32-percent concentrate. 

This can be fed as an all-mash ration the 
first four weeks, after which scratch grain 
can be hopper-fed in addition to the mash. 
Where concentrates cannot be purchased, 
the liberal feeding of liquid skim milk or 
buttermilk together with the above green 
feed program, plenty of grain, and oyster 
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shells should produce satisfactory results. 

Green feed for pullets is higher in nutri- 
tive value about the time the first joint 
appears than at any later period. A glance 
at any Vitamin table shows that practically 
all of those essential for poultry are present 







ive in young, green forage. Vitamin D is an 
exception, and is produced by sun’s rays. 
on For summer pasture, Sudan Grass or 
Ail. corn drilled thickly in rows 30 inches apart 
op as early as the season will permit will usual- 
in ly insure both a continuous supply of green 
ge, feed and shade until early fall. Alfalfa and 
ass clover pastures can be used to advantage. 
en It will be necessary this year to use less 
ng protein and more potent vitamin-bearing 
ry feedstuffs in the growing rations than here- 
Ic- tofore.—L. F. Payne, Kansas State College. 
en 
in- Pasture Saves Pig Feed 
ire 
“se We are short of protein supplements, 
rst and there is a possibility that before an- 
to other year passes we will also be short of 
ve cereal grains. If we can turn our hogs out 
on good pasture, it will save about one- 
Uk half of the protein supplements, compared 
le- to the amount required when feeding un- 
ed der dry lot conditions. But I do not believe 
ct that with growing and fattening pigs we 
ue can get along without some protein sup- 
WS plement if good gains are wanted. 
st Salt is the only mineral likely to be 
d needed when pigs are fed the usual rations 
Ig on good legume pasture. One exception 
ed could be found when no meat products are 
NS included in the ration. The hog men 
to should remember that the pig’s vitamin 
n worries are minimized when fed on good, 
id succulent pasture. 
ae Pasture-fed hogs generally reach market 
“y from two to five weeks ahead of similar 
porkers fed in dry lot, resulting not only 
re in a savings in feed cost but also getting 
r hogs to market ahead of the big runs. 
- Here are some pasture rations: 
n 


30- to 75-pound pigs 


Ground corm 70.0 59.5 72.5 
y Tankage (55% protein) 10.0 _—_— _—_ 
a Wheat middlings 10.0 170 —— 
Soybean oilmeal 9.0 22.0 26.0 
‘T Ground limestone 0.5 0.6 0.6 
d Steamed bone meal — 0.4 0.4 
r Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 0.5 
“ Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
h 
€ 75- to 125-pound pigs 
L. 
" Ground corn 82.0 75.5 83.5 
Tankage (55% protein) 5.0 — _ 
‘ Wheat middlings 5.0 10 — 
Soybean oilmeal 7.0 12.0 15.0 
Ground limestone 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Steamed bone meal —_—_ 0.4 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
0 
125- to 200-pound pigs 
Ground corn .0 84.5 90.5 
Tonkage (55% protein) 3.0 _ —_—_— 
Wheat middlings 3.0 7.0 —- 
4 Soybean oilmeal 3.0 7.0 8.0 
“ Ground limestone 0.5 1.0 0.6 
Steamed bone meal —- — 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Brood sows on pasture, I do not believe, 
need any protein supplement if mature. 
Certainly they will not need any until four 
to six weeks before they are due to farrow. 
'hen, one-half pound per head daily of 
soybean oilmeal or its equivalent might be 
fed. However, if gilts are running on a 
pasture which is average or better, I be- 
lieve they should have a little supplement 
thruout most of the gestation period.—B. 
W. Fairbanks, University of Illinois 







He ean smile 


through it all 





So let’s keep a smile a-going back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding the wires, tele- 
phone people still want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for new telephone facil- 
ities are not to be had. But there’s no shortage of 


patience and understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together to do this and 


we appreciate the help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


®@ Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 
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SMOKING ore 


* Government figures show all-time peak in smoking 
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SKY-PASSENGERS on Pan American Clippers 
are served with America’s FINEST Cigarette! 


And far more Americans 
are wisely smoking 


PHILIP MORRIS! 


Doctors report, in medical journals, that: 

EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT DUE TO 
SMOKING, CLEARED UP COMPLETELY—OR DEFINITELY IM- 
PROVED ... WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS! 





No claim is made of any curative power in PHILIP 
Morris. BUT —this evidence clearly proves PHILIP 
Morris far less irritating for nose and throat—there- 
fore better for you. Try them! 

+ \ 


\_ Aad te Gey Catlé GOP! 
= CALL FOR 


BAILIP MORRIS 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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British Sailor: “Battleships! Why, the 


| flagship of our navy is so big that the . 





tain goes around the deck in his auto!” 

American Sailor: ‘‘You ought to see our 
flagship. Have a look at the galley. It’ 
large the cook has to go thru the Irish ste) 
in a submarine to see if the potatoes 
cooked !”’ 


Triumphant Suitor: “Well, Willie, your 
sister is going to marry me! How’s that for 
news?” 

Willie: ““Huh! Are you just now finding 
that out?” 





OSCAR IN THE ARMY 
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**Here lies Amos— 
Always kind; 
He moved a mule 
From behind!”’ 


Cop: ‘Now what do you suppose I held 
my hand out for?” 

Fair Motorist (airily): “Haven’t the 
slightest idea. Often do it myself.” 


“Don’t they teach you to salute in your 
company?” roared the general to Johnny 


Jones, who had passed him without salut- 


ing. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnny. 

“Then why didn’t you salute?” 

“Well, sir,’ was the candid reply, “I 
didn’t want to attract any more attention 
than I had to, because I ain’t supposed to 
be out here without a pass.” 


“Yep, I’m a self-made man,” said the 
father proudly after telling of his earlier 
days. 

““Gee, Pop, that’s what I like about you. 
You take the blame for everything,” his 
son commented. 
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AT LIFE ©} 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


How About the Smell? 


The manager of the cleaning and press- 
ing establishment testified that Miss 
Green’s goat was cleaned and pressed and 
returned to her undamaged.—Sedalia (Fla.) 


A ews 
The Sergeant Goes to Town 


All the girls around these parts admit 
one thing. When it comes to playing parlor 
games at USO parties, Sergeant Bill 
O’Hara’s got all the other service men 
backed off the lap.—Amarillo (Texas) 
Globe 


Musta Been Blockbuster Stuff 


While hunting, Will Burns was seriously 
injured when the gin of a companion ac- 
cidently exploded. He will recover.— 
Hill City (Ay). Tribune 


On the Nose? 


When the respondent’s attorney asked 
Miss Pettybone about receiving gifts of 
expensive hosiery, she said that Mr. 
Wowser often gave her fancy sockings.— 


Kenia (Pa.) Press 


On the Home Front 


Words come easy to the distinguished 
senator, words that have a musical sway, 
words that come from an active mind, not 
marital words but those of peace.—Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Herald 





Keep it up, fellows! He's calling 
Dorothy Lamour and Lana Turner to 
see if they can appear here tonight 
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SO JANE STARTED FEEDING HENRY THOSE 
SCRUMPTIOUS POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY 
DAY, AND PRETTY SOON-~<- LOOK ..... 
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¢ To help that one member of your 
family and to please everybody—serve 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes every morning. 
They’re the only nationally advertised, 
nationally accepted bran flakes. They 
give you the whole-grain nourishment 
of wheat recommended by Uncle Sam 
for America’s wartime diets, and pro- 
vide these three “keep-fit” benefits: 











1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals. 


3. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 
min B, for energy ... appetite... 
and steady nerves. 





Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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with WOOD consTRUCTION! 


Clean-Easy Milker stands ready to help America’s dairy 
farmers! Just‘ss our country has found wood a rugged 
material for building fighting bombers and 

boats, so we have found wood construction builds a 
better Clean-Easy Milker with new features. It’s rugged, 
has stream-lined\ design, and actually outperforms all 
previous models. Ask your dealer for FREE FOLDER 
or write Ben H. Anderson Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Dept. 1L. 




















Books—tinjurious Insects and Useful Birds, by 
Washburn. One of Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, 
written so that it is understandable, will provide 
you with information as near as your bookcase on 
most of those insects of field or household that 
might cost you money if they are ignored. Illus- 
trated, cloth, $3. Send money to Successful 


Farming. 


ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 











350 Cuts. 
a Minute (a 


4 : =J 
The OTTAWA 
Driven through safety clutch control from any 
power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 
fells trees, cuts large and small a Built to last. 
Cut Wood the Fast i Ene 

Make big money sawin: dy ~ is 

high. Turn your wood La. r 1 Help 

save other fuels pone Ay to win the war. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
D623 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 





A New Multi-Use 
FIBRE PIPE 


Here’s the ideal pipe for sub-soil drainage, 
irrigation, septic tank filter beds and a 
hundred other drainage and non-pressure 
uses on the modern farm. 

Light and easy to handle—can be cut to 
any length with saw. Will not corrode— 
impervious to root growth. Non-metallic— 
available now without any priority. Not a 
substitute—an improvement over tile and 
cast iron for non-pressure uses. Low in 
cost, too. Ask your plumbing contractor. 
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The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Please send information about Orangeburg 
Fibre Pipe. Also name of nearest dealer. 
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Low-Quality Proteins 


For High-Quality Requirements [ Continued from page 19) 


changed surmise to strong suspicion, sus- 
picion to certainty, and recommendations 
based on the results can now be confident- 
ly put into practice. 

Five separate experiments which in- 
cluded a total of 86 complete lactations 
were conducted by Salisbury and Bratton 
of the Cornell animal husbandry depart- 
ment to provide convincing proof that the 
condition and production of dairy cattle 
do not depend upon the kind or quality of 
the protein in the grain ration. 


Tue test group was fed a simple grain 
ration containing ground corn, ground 
oats, corn-gluten feed, and corn-gluten 
meal. A feed analyst would rate this a low- 
quality-protein mixture, and any experi- 
enced dairyman would certainly consider 
it lacking in essentials for top production. 
For comparison, a check group was fed a 
mixture of not only ground corn, ground 
oats, and corn-gluten feed, but also soy- 
bean oil meal, linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, and corn distillers’ dried grains. To 
analysts and dairymen alike, that one 
sounds more like a real dairy mixture. Cows 
in both groups were fed corn silage and 
mixed hay low in legumes for roughage. 

In the first year’s experiment, the cows 
fed the better mixture held a slight lead 
over the others in milk production. But the 
second experiment showed about the same 
production advantage for the group fed the 
low-quality-protein mixture. Out of all the 
experiments, two favored one group, two 
favored the other, and in the fifth there was 
no detectable difference. Results more 
nearly identical could hardly have been 
expected if all had been fed the same. 

There was no difference in the condition 
of the cows in the two groups to suggest 
maintenance deficiencies, and this obser- 
vation is supported by other recent experi- 
ments. For instance, in Wisconsin timothy 
hay and corn silage, supplemented by a 
grain mixture of corn, oats, and corn- 
gluten meal, enabled six-months-old heif- 
ers to make as good growth as on the same 
mixture augmented by bran and linseed 
meal. 

Behind these experiments with dairy 
cows lie about 10 years of metabolism tests, 
conducted by Miller and Turk at the 
Cornell animal husbandry department, 
using sheep as “pilot’”’ ruminants. To check 
their results under practical feed-lot condi- 
tions, Professor J. P. Willman, of the same 
department, conducted a series of feed 
trials with fattening lambs. 

When linseed meal, soybean oil meal, 
whole soybeans, and corn-gluten meal 
were fed separately to test groups of lambs 
as protein supplements, the averaged daily 
gains varied only one-hundredth of a 
pound among the four variously fed 
groups. There was no significant difference 
in the net returns or the hundredweight 
valuation of the finished lambs. Linseed 
meal showed an indirect advantage, since 
the lambs receiving it were easier to keep 
on feed, and consumed more roughage. 

Linseed meal also was proved somewhat 
superior to either distillers’ or brewers’ 
dried grains. Urea gave better results as a 
supplement where it replaced only a part 
of the linseed-meal allowance. When used 
as the only supplement, the lambs were in- 
clined to go off feed and were not so fat at 
the end of the trials as they should have 
been. In all of the lamb-fattening trials 


mentioned so far, the several protein con- 
centrates were used to supplement a ration 
of shelled corn, corn silage, ground lime. 
stone, and salt. Enough of the concentrates 
were supplied each lamb to give same 
amount of protein. 

Contrary to earlier conclusions, alfalf, 
and red-clover hay were found to furnish 
excellent protein for lambs when fed jp 
balanced rations. Timothy hay also was 
compared with these two, when used as a 
protein supplement. For any practical con- 
sideration, there was no difference in the 
quality of the protein supplied, whether fed 
separately or as hay mixtures. 

In general, it can be stated that proteins 
which would be of poor quality for non- 
ruminants have proved very definitely to 
be just as good for lambs as high-qu: ality 
proteins. Corn-gluten meal or corn by- 
products can safely replace dried milk or 
soybean oil meal in the lambs’ rations, 
for example. The latter two are much more 
critically needed for the non-ruminants. 

Since dairy and beef cattle differ in their 
feed requirements, Professor R. B. Hin- 
man, also of this department, conducted 
feed trials with yearling steers. These ani- 
mals also proved their ability to utilize low- 
quality proteins, and the trials provided 
important facts on the comparative cost- 
versus-results values of linseed meal, soy- 
bean oil meal, and ground soybeans when 
used to supplement a ration of corn silage, 
mixed hay, and a mineral mixture. 

To compensate for possible breed dif- 
ferences, grade Shorthorns, good-to-choice 
Aberdeen-Angus, and good- to-choice 
Herefords were used for the series of tests. 
Care was taken to balance the different 
test groups, and the experimental proced- 
ure was designed to place the responsibility 
for the results upon the particular protein 
concentrate under trial. 


THe averaged daily gains varied but a 
few ounces between the different groups, 
but under detailed analysis both linseed 
meal and ground soybeans showed a signif- 
icant advantage over corn-gluten meal. 
Experiments conducted elsewhere have 
shown, however, that corn-gluten meal 
gives decidedly better results when used 
with a concentrate such as linseed meal 
than when fed as the only supplement. 
At the time of these experiments, linseed 
meal sold for about $38 per ton. Using that 
figure as a basis, the relative values of the 
other ingredients per ton would be about 
$16 for the corn-gluten meal, $25 for the 
soybean oil meal, and $44 for the ground 
soybeans. These figures were arrived at by 
computing the several factors affecting 
feed costs and carcass values. And while 
such factors are highly variable, from place 
to place and from time to time, the relative 
position of these feeds in scale of values maj 
reasonably be expected to hold true when 
they are used as the only protein supple- 
ment for this type of livestock feeding. 
What do sheep and cattle have that 
poultry and hogs do not have? A kind of 
*‘four-fold stomach.’’ How can they con- 
vert low-quality proteins to meet their 
high-quality requirements? They cannot; 
at least, not unassisted. Within the huge 
first stomach, or rumen (which accounts 
for the name ruminant), millions of bac- 
teria thrive and multiply. These tiny or 
ganisms are able to alter the protein build- 
ing blocks furnished by the feed the animal 
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has eaten, so that the nutritional require- 
ments of their own cell structures will be 
supplied. To some extent, they can even 
make proteins from simple nitrogenous 
substances like urea. Farther along in the 
digestive tract these bacteria are digested, 
and the cow or sheep gets a good protein 


n meal. 


. It is important to remember that the 
‘ rumen is not sufficiently developed at 
e birth to perform the functions just de- YOU GET 


ribed. The feed requirements of very 
young ruminants are therefore very similar 


MORE 
MEAT 

MORE 

WOOL 


a 

h to those of non-ruminants. This fact. is 
n especially important when calf starters or 
s calf meals replace milk in raising young 


a dairy calves. Such calf feeds must contain 
- protein of good quality. But if mature rum- 
€ inants receive adequate balanced amounts 
d of vegetable proteins, higher-quality ani- 

mal and marine proteins can be reserved 
s for pork, poultry, and egg production. 


0 Nor do vitamins enter seriously into the 
y sheep and cattle feeding problems. Twenty- 
> eight pounds of poor hay are needed to 
ir meet the carotene and Vitamin A require- 
5, ments of a dairy cow, but 744 pounds of 
e legume hay, or 12 pounds of good corn 
5. silage, will give the needed minimum. 
r Good pasture and winter roughage will | 
I- supply the ordinary Vitamin D require- 


d ments of mature animals. Vitamin C is ap- . 
' varently destroyéd bby digestive processes, Phenothiazine is the only known remedy 


fo but adequate amounts can be “manu- 

j icrured™ toy sealed - peokaaniliy ale that removes both nodular worms and stomach worms 
- scribed. There is nothing to show that 
Vitamin E supplements need be added to 





n good dairy rations, and all ruminants have Phenothiazine has been used on millions of sheep with remark- 
2) proved their internal manufacturing abil- able results. A single treatment removes most of the nodular 
ity so far as the B-complex vitamins are ; 
f. concerned. worms as well as stomach worms from infested animals. 
e The quantity of protein required by dairy ) 
e cattle has been discussed in detail in the Because of its wide range of effectiveness, Phenothiazine 
s. February issue of Successful Farming. This ti +n identify; , I : 
A discussion of quality requirements may in- saves time in identifying parasites. It removes ascarids and 
|. crease the understanding of the present nodular worms in hogs, strongyles in horses, nodular worms 
y protein problem, and suggest at least one d h . . 
2 way of helping to solve it. The American and stomach worms in cattle, and cecal worms in poultry. ! 
farmer must now be asked to lend his un- wine . 
selfish support to the voluntary rationing Phenothiazine is endorsed by the U.S. D. A. and many 
4 of feedstuffs. Such support may even prove States. Results prove that treatment pays for itself many 
s, wise where it means using less economical 2 = 
: or less readily available feed ingredients. times over by the increased value 
For if v oe : 
or if voluntary rationing cannot be made of the animal. 





to work, it will follow that some national 


e plan of enforced rationing will be put into ‘ 
al lect. END USED By removing worms you get 
r 5 ean on of the Wi SUCCESSFULLY ON thrifty animals—more profit; and 
iditor’s Note: With the exception of the Wiscon- Sh Goat . 

sin experiment, all of this protein research work ; P America gets more meat, more wool, 
d was done at the direction of Professor Morrison Hogs * Horses more surgical sutures. 
at and under his direct supervision. Cattle + Poultry 


Learn how Phenothiazine can 





ut 

: ne help you. Write for a copy of ““The 
yy Pellets Story of Phenothiazine.”’ Grasselli 
: Drench Chemicals Department, E. I. du 
ce With Feed Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 











mington, Delaware. 





BE SURE THE WORM REMOVER YOU 


BUY CONTAINS... OU PONT 











| Oz datelatelialtev Alara 


“Too much breeze for you, dear?” 
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THIS IS THE BEST NEWS 
WE’VE HAD, MOTHER 


















Poultrymen are Meeting Feeding Problems 
with Ration-ayd Poultry Feed Supplement 


Poultrymen, today, are telling the 
same stories of fast, hardy growth, 
high laying birds and general flock 
health that they told in days when 
mixing mashes was not a problem. 

They know from experience that 
the use of Ration-ayd is an economical 
way to fortify starter-growerand layer- 
breeder mashes with natural nutri- 
tive factors for profitable results. 

By unlocking nutritional values of 
other food ingredients, Ration-ayd 
helps to bring poultry to early matur- 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ity. Thus time, labor and feed are 
saved in the production of eggs or 
market poultry. 

Whether you have your feeds mixed 
for you or buy them ready mixed, 
specify Ration-ayd. Write for free 
booklet—‘‘How to Feed Ration-ayd 
Vitamins and Nutritive Factors to 
Poultry.” 



































This Farmer's Hand Book 
tells how to make your gal- 
vanized equipment last 
longer and gives much 





Located on your farm instead of some war front, this 
Butler Steel Airplane Hangar is large enough to take the 
place of all present out-buildings and leave room to spare. 

Housing all farm operations under one roof probably 
will not come into general practice in the very near future. 
However, the Butler engineers who designed this and 
many other types of steel structures for our armed forces, 
are devoting much time, after regular working hours, in 
development of new types of steel buildings for all farm 
purposes. So, out of the disadvantages of not being able 
to buy farm buildings now, there will come the advantage 
of fire-safe, permanent and economical Butler steel build- 
ings the moment the last gun is fired. In the meantime, 
Buy Shares In Tomorrow—Buy War Bonds. 


other valuable information. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Has many notebook pages 1224 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo.;924Sixth Ave.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 
for your handy use. It’s . 
FREE—Just sendthe cou. Send FREE Your Farmer’s HAND BOOK. 


pon or penny post card. 
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For Sale ... Used 
Electric Motors 


[ Continued from page 31) 





frame, which makes them difficult to dis. 
tinguish from the split-phase. 

A ball-bearing motor can be carried 
around without the danger of spilling oi 
out of the bearings. This is a desirable 
feature for a portable. Also, it is not neces- 
sary that the motor always sit level. Th 
bearings need be greased only once every 
year or two. 

An old-style motor may have had but 
little use and will give as many hours of 
service as a newer motor, but the fact that 
it may be difficult to get repairs for the 
older one makes it worth less than the 
newer. 

One should not choose a motor because 
of its appearance, make, or age alone. 
Even tho buying a motor with the privilege 
of returning it, the following simple tests 
may save the time of mounting, dismount- 
ing, and returning a motor that Jooked like 
a good buy! 

Turn the shaft by hand. If shaft binds or 
if rotor or stator (that is, the part that 
rotates) rubs, further inspection by a motor 
service man is desirable. The squeaking of 
the starting brushes which press against the 
commutator in the RI type motor is not 
objectionable. Ifthe shaft turns freely, move 
it back and forth endwise. Only a very 
slight amount of end play is necessary, 
especially in a ball-bearing motor. Ex- 
cessive end play may cause a motor to be 
noisy, or fail to start. To see if bearings are 
worn, hold the motor down with one hand, 
and, while pulling the shaft toward you to 
eliminate end play, try to move it up and 
down. A greater amount of wear is to be 
expected on the pulley end; if the motor 
has a double end shaft, test both bearings. 
Worn bearings cause a motor to vibrate 
and be noisy, and a split-phase motor, on 
account of its normally low starting torque, 
may not even start. Ball bearings with 
more than a trace of looseness should be 
replaced. 

Next, plug in the motor. If it fails to 
start and does not hum, ascertain whether 
or not the line is energized. Examine the 
fuses, and look for breaks or faulty con- 
nections in the cord. A burned-out winding 
will probably be indicated by smoke. ‘This 
is serious and calls for a rewinding job, 
which may cost more than the original 
price of some of the low-cost jobs. 

If possible, run the motor at its rated 
capacity for several minutes, and then 
reverse the direction of rotation and test it 
again. The main reason for reversing the 
motor is to find out how easy or difficult itis 
to do it. A motor may feel warm to the 
touch after running for a few minutes, but 
it should not get hot. 

If the motor operates at a low speed or 
accelerates slowly, it may be connected 
incorrectly or connected for wrong voltage; 
in the case of the RI motor, the brushes may 
not be properly set. Excessive sparking when 
starting is probably caused by commutator 
or brush trouble or poor connections. Ex- 
cessive sparking when running is probably 
due to a dirty or stuck short-circuiting 
device, or a dirty or poorly adjusted gov- 
erning device. 

If a motor has a good cord, snug bear- 
ings, and just a slight amount of end play in 
the shaft; starts right off with little or n0 
sparking; runs at the proper speed with no 
sparking; and does not get hot, it may be 
considered as ready to go to work. END 
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Build Square Meals 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


ashamed of as modern kitchen equipment. 

Nine 100-watt lamp bulbs were used as 
a source of heat, rather than heating ele- 
ments; the latter are pretty difficult to 
locate. Also, these bulbs can be used for 
room or barn lighting when not in use in 
the drier. Ample space was left under the 
lamp base board for circulation of air from 
the front portholes, bored as shown, and 
from the portholes around the lamp sock- 
ets which you cannot see in the photo- 
graph. Note, while we’re at it, that we 
have recessed the air-intake panel so that 


GARE ta 

—_—_ 
2°X 3"AIR 
roe EXHAUST 


PANEL 


24°x 24" 
TRAYS 





LIGHT BULB 
HEATING BANK 


rx" 2°x3"AIR 
FRAMING INTAKE 

Above: The Illinois unit employs re-circula- 

tion of air to effect controlled, even cure 


































Here's Ohio's top-of-stove unit—simple, com- 
pact. They have a good cabinet-type, too 


Mamma can get toe room while working 
on the.cabinet top. The lamp base is 14 
inches from the floor, the first of the six 
trays nine inches from the base for the 
bulbs, and trays are four inches apart. 

Trays themselves are square, 18-inch 
wooden frames covered with quarter-inch 
mesh hardware cloth. (Substitution of gal- 
vanized house screening for the cloth was 
found necessary when drying corn and 
peas because of their smaller size.) This 
makes the exterior dimensions of the cabi- 
net 18” by 1/10” by 3/0”. In our first 
unit, one-half-inch insulation board was 
nailed to the interior of a frame of one-by- 
two inch material. Over this as exterior 
covering quarter-inch plywood was used; 
hardboard could be used as well. The in- 
terior was painted with aluminum paint to 
provide heat reflection. 

Cleats were nailed along the sidewalls to 
accommodate the six trays, with four inches 
between cleats as before stated, and six 
from the top of the last tray to the lid. This 
brings the total height of the finished work 
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2-COAT SYSTEM OF 
‘PAINTING MAKES 


Thousands of tests prove that DEVOE 
outlasts average paints 2 to 1...saves 
money... gives greater protection. 


AN INDIANA FA 


It’s worth keeping your home spruced up . . . well painted . . . protected. 
Then the home place is more than a house. It’s the family’s foundation 
... the place where our roots are deep . . . the place boys and girls . . . 
off to war or work . . . dream about. Best protection you can buy is the 
Devoe 2-Coat System of Painting — two coats . . . two different paints 
that work together. One coat goes next to the wood, or old paint. 
The other coat goes next to the weather. Each does its special, surface- 
saving work this way: 


THE NEW UNDERCOAT seals the oil- 
thirsty surfaces of wood or old paint and 
lays on a solid, non-cracking foundation 
that has almost the covering and hiding 
power of two coats of ordinary paint. ‘Controlled 
Penetratica’’ keeps vital oils in the paint film; assures 
extra-long life. 





THE NEW TOP-COAT has high “hiding 
power”... covers more surface ... 
fights sun and weather . . . resists fading, 
staining, and attack by ice and rain. The 
surface is smooth ... sound ... starts out fresh 
and bright and stays that way because it’s built to 
clean itself. 











TOGETHER these two coats combat paint’s common enemies — checking, cracking, 
fading, and peeling. These paints cost no more than any other first-quality paint. 
Since they last longer (and on new work save the application of the usual third 
coat necessary with ordinary paint) they bring you real economy. 


Another famous DEVOE Paint: 
DEVOPAKE in one coat, will help you make inside walls as 


bright and attractive as is the outside of your home place when painted 
the Devoe 2-Coat way. Devopake is an oél-base, self-priming, easy-spreading, 
high-hiding, one-coat paint that covers any interior wall surface — plaster, 
wood, metal, wallboard, wallpaper, brick, concrete. It goes on easily and 
quickly. Stands up under wear and washing. Costs less because it covers 
more surface — and hides solidly in just one coat. Seven beautiful colors. 


There is a Devoe paint for every painting purpose. For name of most con- 
venient dealer drop us a postcard. “People who know — insist on Devoe.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., inc. 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 


FIRST AVENUE AT 44™T# STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
825 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO; ILLINOIS 
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A)" 
They plan trips in advance 


3 You'll have a_ better, 


time bus trip if you let 
your agent plan it—in 
advance. 


They buy tickets ahead of time 
Only by advance ticket 


sales can we judge how 
many will travel on a 
trip, and how to make 
them most comfortable. 





more comfortable war- 
They are on time 


With tires and gas ra- 
tioned, time can't be 
made up. One late pas- 
senger delays everyone. 





They carry only one bag 


Luggage is weight—it 
uses gas and rubber. It 
uses space, too—now vi- 
tally needed for pas- 
sengers. 





They travel in midweek 


Leave the week-end travel for the fighting forces. 
Traveling in midweek makes seats do double duty 
—and you'll be more comfortable, too. 





We are intent on doing our share of 
the immense war transportation job— 
in spite of restrictions and shortages. 
With your help, we can do it. Thank 


UNION PACIFIC 
STAGES 


*& BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND ® 














Laminated Wood Rafters 


@ Here's the modern, economical, more usable Rilco 





surface to about three feet, but the spac- 
ing can be adjusted slightly to fit the coun- 
ter height of your kitchen. 

The top was hinged at the back so that 
an ordinary house-type, eight-inch fan 
could be used for exhausting hot, moisture- 
laden air. (By placing the unit in front of 
an open window this air can be blown di- 
rectly outdoors and free the kitchen of 
stifling heat.) So-called air shields are 
built in a triangular arrangement to hold 
the lid up and provide for a tight exhausr 
compartment; they may be held together 


¢ 12 eeeaieal 


Above: Probably simplest of all driers, except 
perhaps the oven, is this screened sunrack 


A trifle more complex and increasingly effi- 
cient are glassed sun driers—hot numbers! 


by door hooks and are easily removed. The 
fan itself is wedged to a simple wooden 
shelf. The placement of this fan at the top 
so that air would be pulled rather than 
blown thru the drier was governed by data 
showing that such an arrangement did 
away with channeling air thru the center 
of the area with little movement along the 
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edges. Staggering of every other tray in the ; 
rack by the placement of alternate stop hc 
blocks on the shelf cleats helps distribute all 
the air flow also. 
Those families who do not have a fan ~ 
and who would prefer a somewhat simpler in 
construction in driers will be interested in 
the tall, natural-draft unit shown on page 0, 
26. While too high to blend with kitchen 
work surfaces, its 44% feet make it ideal for * 
supplementary storage when not in drying 1 
use. (Both these models accommodate solid = 
shelves for all sorts of equipment.) Num- 


Machine Shed. It is free of posts and braces, giving un- 
obstructed space to get your largest implements in and 
out of storage easily. 

Rilco engineered and factory built laminated wood 
rafters are complete framing members, continuous from 
foundation to roof ridge. Because they are a single unit, 
they e/iminate the weakest point of ordinary construction, 
hy which is the joining of side-wall to roof. 

3 Id There is a complete line of Rilco Rafters engineered 
Hy ent and factory-built, for barns, brooder, laying and hog 
oman houses. Because these factory-built Rilco Rafter Arches 
are delivered to your farm ready for erection, they reduce 
labor hours and save material. 
Write for Free illustrated folder describing Rilco Lamin- 
ated Wood Rafter Arches and their use in improved, 
modern construction for better, economical farm buildings. 
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Ri LC LAMINATED ber, size, and shape of the trays are the aa 
PRODUCTS, Inc. same in both models, and the same num- the 

lag ber of lamps are used. . 
A Weyerhaeuser Institution al tio? 
15835 Fires Natione! Bonk Bide. © St. Posi, Ml On the natural-draft model, bottom an pas 
oe ee 8: Amp beers 4 top are galvanized window-screen-covered Un 
frames, and lamp receptacles are fastened re: 
to a frame covered with one-half-inch “ 
Successful Farming Guarantees woney Pooke-s"yeuz ont Frsctiee a the Use of Fert. | hardware cloth. Insulating board is nailed a i 
back or satisfactory adjustment if you buy any article when maximum possible yields from land and work | to the outside of the framing, so that what 4 
of merchandise that is not as advertised therein. may be called for, and here is a book that contains — ° 7 : ter1 
This is your protection. information for you who must understand thoroly we have here is in effect a vertical air 
7 the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your grow- \ 
ing eaeee. 360 pages, $4. Send money to Successful tunnel. I ni 

re) Ww w series To hing of the food in the 
prevent scorching of the food in “* 
LLr. a LoG ny THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING lower tray due to slower air movement, Dry 
KS ——— \ nine inches were allowed between the top a 
4 of the bulbs and the bottom of the first The 
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PRECISION 


ELEctric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


tray. The lamp base was put in five inches 
from the bottom to permit its removal over 
the triangular corner braces. 





PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Average temperatures of about 160 de- 
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grees may be expected with this equipment, 
but best results are usually obtained by 
starting the drying operation at about 135 
degrees and gradually increasing the heat 
to 160 degrees. Toward the end of a drying 
period the doors should be opened slightly 
to reduce temperature to about 155. It has 
been generally found that a reduced tem- 
perature for the last two or three hours of 
the period makes for a better product. 
One method of controlling temperatures 
in these driers without thermostats is to 
unscrew some of the bulbs at the beginning 
of the drying process. Temperature in the 
unit can be checked from time to time by 
thermometer placed on one of the trays. 
The total tray areaineach unit is approx- 
imately 12.8 square feet, and a sample of the 
tray Capacity per drying period or “run” 
is 344 dozen ears or three quarts cut corn; 
10 pounds fresh weight of sliced apples. 


PERHAPS simplest of all in drying equip- 
ment are the two sun driers shown on the 
opposite page. One is screened and glassed 
(it gets hotter than Tophet) and the other 
is simply screened. Some air flow must be 
allowed in the glass job to avoid condensa- 
tion; this is accomplished by a four-inch 
screened slot the upper length of the door. 

More detailed information on dehydra- 
tors may be had by sending direct to the 
University of Nebraska, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and asking for Extension Circular 
709, Homemade Driers, Their Construction 
and Use. 

Of course, there are dozens more service- 
able driers recommended by experiment 
stations, the REA, private utilities, the 
USDA, all of them backed by a good deal 
of work. We’ve illustrated several here, not 
necessarily because they’re better than 
any you might run across in your locality 
but because they’re good. 

The California stack-type drier which 
pushes up to your kitchen stove (shown on 
page 26) is first rate. Its general principles 
are the same as our electric stack drier 
(natural draft). Trays are spaced at least 
two inches apart by the height of their 
sides rather than shelving. Temperature is 
of course more easily regulated. 

Some folks simply use the oven itself as 
a drier, but they’re apt to get things too 
hot, even tho they leave the door open at 
all times, as they should. And it’s only fair 
to point out that any oven method should 
be used with an exhaust fan or cross draft 
in the kitchen to avoid real discomfort. 


O:it0 State University at Columbus has 
prepared a leaflet, Home Drying of Fruits 
and Vegetables, which you can get for the 
asking. It gives you the how-to on building 
a top-of-stove drying box that’s effective 
and can be fitted to the measurements of 
your individual stove. A rough sketch of 
their unit is shown on page 83. Construc- 
tion details for the Illinois drier shown on 
page 83 may be had by writing to the 
University of Illinois, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, Urbana, Illinois, 
and asking for Circular AEng 346, Building 
a Home Dehydrator for Home Use. This ma- 
terial is available without charge. 

While you’re writing, send for the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
booklets: Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1918, on 
Drying Foods for Victory and No. 984, Farm 
and Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables. 
These can be obtained for five cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 
or may be obtained without charge from 
your county agricultural agent. END 
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NEW WORLD RECORD 


FOR DAIRY HERD PRODUCTION 


Lewis A. Zimmerman’s 16-Cow Holstein Herd 
of Lehighton, Pa., amazed the dairy world by pro- 
ducing, under official test, an average per cow of 


731.9 LBS. BUTTERFAT 
19,983 LBS. MILK 


On Three-Times-a-Day Milking for the Year 
Ending February 28, 1943 





All cows milked, during the entire test, with the 


DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
MILKER 


Mr. Zimmerman Has Used the De Laval Milker for 


20 YEARS 


This is but one of a long list production ... the kind you need 
of great records made by individ- and want right now. De Laval 
ual cows and herds . . . proving is the milker worth waiting for 
that De Laval milking produces - « « see your local De Laval 
the best results. De Laval cham- Dealer . . . about how to obtain 
pionship-quality milking gets top your De Laval. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 

















“Always Ready’ 


The gallant U. S. Coast Guard 
is the oldest branch of our 
armed forces. Its motto ‘Semper 
Paratus’' — ‘Always Ready’ 
is most fitting. 


A. J. TOWER CO. is the 
oldest manufacturer of pro- 
tective oiled clothing — and 
as in previous wars it again 
serves the Government. 


Civilians are urged to take pre- 
cautions to preserve the life of 
their Slickers and work cloth- 
ing. Send for our free folder 


‘PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 








FAMOUS 
FOR OVER AOWER'S 

b 107 YEARS te 
Photo Courtesy United States Coast Guard 


A. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, mass. amma 


TRACE 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 


F> LOW SUMMER 


RI CES FOUR WEEK OLD *CHICK PRICES! 
White Leghorn Pullets Sean GA) OO 


From flocks culled, blood-tested 
-Rice’s Summer hatched and started pullets have greater vitality under supervision of APA inspect- 

—can be raised easier and with less feed cost. Put off Rice cask im fall with order; if we ebip Lad 
White Leghorn Pullets this summer and have year round egg production. Summer C.O.D. you pay postage. Send up 
Started ts . You can double your egg 
profits. Order RICE’S Day Old ite Leghorn Pullets for Immediate Delivery 
—or RICE’S 4 Week O} 





order today with cash in full—save money. Prices 
White Leghorn Pullets for July or August delivery. Cockerels Puliets 


$11.90 $3.90 $18.90 








OKEE L. RICE 


World’s largest pro- 
ducer of started pullets 
—23 years specializing 
on White Leghorns. 


FREE 


12.40 5.90 19.40 

















Cc A TA L Oo G an equal or better opportunity for profits than those who started their chicks early. 
RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD 
ote Ss 





Tells all about new de- 
velopments in Amer- 
ica’s most profitable 
egg laying breed. 


We Ship C.0.D. 


If you want your 
day old chicks at 
once, wire order. 


We ship C. O. D. 


RICE’S DAY OLD RICE’S DAY OLD 
‘oa es : STRAIGHT RUN 
1592, 100 SO Per 100 

|__Immediate Delivery | | July-August Delivery _| 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD— } ed t wait—send your order in to- 


ay—Now! Thousands were dis- 
appointed last summer. Enclose check or money order 1" *fall together with your name, 
address, and express office, and quantity wanted. We guarantee 100% live delivery. 


-} RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 125, SEDALIA, MO. 


Vc st: STARTED PULLETS "PARAGON 


Get BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonder- POULTRYMAN'S MODEL No. 3 
Sprays any solution, ais- 
infectant, whitewash, 
better, faster, 

95 ome Kills \ 
.0.B. nits, lice, para- 
ety sites on build- Fag 
Per 100 ings, gardens, 





subject to change without notice 

A Grade Chicks Straight 
’ y 

WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY | | y2,temors,.., 

During July and August our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised with prac- — Pd Bg 

tically no heat—little labor—less feed cost, with mortality practically nil. In the oo Bult op 

past, starting summer pullets presented great difficulties, but with our air condi- Anconas, Black, White & 

tioned starting plants and especially designed shipping boxes we can start them Buff Minorcas’ 

better, ship with less loss and they will live and thrive after you receive them New Hampshire Reds; 

in hot weather even better than the same chicks would in the Spring. The Gov- Silver Laced W yandottes, 

ernment’s year ‘round floor and ceilings have eliminated the ups and downs of the Buff Orpingtons. 12.90 13.90 14.90 

egg market. Our 4-week-old pullets delivered in July or August gives late starters H 9 

eavy Mixed . 
All Heavies, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee, $8.98; Any 
Breeds, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee, $5.90. AA Grade 
3c higher—10 free with ea. 100; AAA Grade 5c higher 
—15 free with ea. 100. Add le per chick when order- 
ing less than 100. 100° alive guarantee. 90% sex 
guarantee. 
Dept. 463, Bloomington, Illinois, and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mail order to city nearest you. 


eo =e aoe 




















Lo 








12 galion capacity 
Complete 
with pipe, hose 

and nozzles 

















chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4.95. Hurry—get our price list 


——4 | F8S3> on 





iF YOU WEAR GLASSES 
ALL THE TIME 
you'll welcome a shelf 
to place them on when 
not in use. It is made 
of White Plastic. The 
glasses fit over it so 
that THEY ARE SAFE. 
Price 25 cents Postpaid 
KIMBERKORK CO. 
Dept. S. F. 
2043 N. Cicero Av., Chicago 








SPECSHELF 
prevents 
breakage of 


EYE GLASSES 


U. S. Patent 
No. 2241205 4/7 





lay matings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few 
weeks loss. Bush’s well feathered Started Pullets are 
thcusands weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old 
ae grey BUSH HATCHERY, 116 F, Clinton, Mo. 
trees. Solution 
Order With Confidence from any advertise- can’t settle or 
tection! Read it now! See — 4! trial offer, 
K i L L } money back 
R d Mi t PRICE $25.95 DELIVERED. AIR GAUGE $2.58 EXTRA 
OX i ed Mites | THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. ! 
buss eas and similar Help National Defense by producing meat in your back = 
Bente Osea cor jas mivon garden SDN mi RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
Helps prevent **’*™! times o day and shove WRITE and Literature to Dept. C. 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass’n., Colerade Springs, Cole 


hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood and ship 
ment in this section. Our guarantee is your pro- clog. Ten day 
guarantee, 
Bed Bugs | SLSTATE AVENU 

Spray brooder mit Somer. aperte ges other Ay ay aces. 

house. 
Kills germs. FOR COLDS— Spray thick mist in poul euse | Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Booklet. 

disease. —_10XITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 























FILM FINISHING 


Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world famous quality. 
Any Size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by experts using finest 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 





Finertotes. To be sure of consistently 
high quality, send your next film to us. 
Your choice for 25c: (1) 2 handsome en- 
largements and 8 fade-proof prints .. or 











Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. 

Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty two years of satisfied 
customers. Quick service 

Lens Photos, Dept. C 10, Janesville, Wis. 


Rolis Developed, two sets prints plus 
enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 
19 reprints 2',c. Jones Studios, Daven- 
port, lowa. “Whee The West Begins”. 











Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, IL 























FOR FARMERS 


Don’t Throw Away old, rusty, leaking 
troughs, pans, fountains, garbage pails, 
sprinkling cans, etc. Reline and waterproof 
them with Acid-O coating for a few cents. 
Brush it on, they're good as new. Acid-O 
seals small holes, rustproofs, acid- -proofs. 
Send $1.50 for quart, $3.85 for gallon, 
postage paid. Geo. B. Klee Co., 2385 
‘lorence Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 5. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Seo Build- 
ing, Minneapo.is, Minn. 





Ideas Wanted. We will pay $25.00 each 
for ideas accepted for small products we 
can manufacture after the war. What new 
items can you suggest for farm and farm 
home use, preferably electrical? Delavan 
Engineering Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 























Strout’s Big Farm Sutetens 100 pages 
describing 894 properties in 18 States from 
Maine to Florida and west to the Mississip- 
mene pictures, rock-bottom prices. 
Write today for this money-saving and 
time-saving book. Free. Strout Realty, 
7-CN So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Washington, 





Geed Farm Bargains. 











(2) 16 Finertotos (two of each negative) dependable service. Galva Creamery Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, perc 
. . or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one exquisite Sotese yon td s250°75 reprints Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- all n 
oil colored enlargement. _ Finerfotos, 1.00. Pictori 1s et 2955-B if ] City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. able climate. Write for literature, lists de- Rea 
Drawer D-898, Minneapolis, Minn. ctorial Studios, 2955- neon =—s Paul, Minnesota. scribing typical farms. Specify which state. eube 
— t., Mi lis, Minn 
Discri minati c ' F. S. ——— Books— Used— For Sale 1 29¢ Pi .§ Ming of ees Poa aoe er 
scriminating amera ans—Save . . _ , _ moe » Surplus, «IC up. au inn. QS 
50e—For 60 Days Only! Clip this ad, send Prints. all enlarged to nearly postcard — Free catalog 8000 titles. "Mysteriés, west- thin 
with your negative and only $1 for Splen- will 4 St xine i 3535 N Clovel 8 3 erns, novels, non-fiction. Dept. SF, Ameri- Farm Land—Steck Ranches For Sale 
did 8x10 Colored Enlargement, Dry Opign UO? PO% S989 Ne Lleveland, —_can Lending Library, College Point, N.Y. in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Buy 
Mounted. Roll developed and 8 Never- bio. We Collect Notes Accounts, ‘all kinds B.. Duncan Dept. 0 sat Gane Tenens pa 
Fade Raytone Prints or 2 Prints of each . . 2 ’ ; : uncan, Dept. 629, Great Northe' com! 
GS Megat Pie Service, | Stop ange tons puaantccd dios SSR Poti ao eles Shas Raay, Sk PO, Min zd 
Yept. 35-F, LaCrosse, Wis. rn a “eg ‘ : 
Leeann pre 2s PRIS, Davenport, Towa, Cileetion Agency, ‘Somerset, Kentucky. ~~ FARM EQUIPMENT te 
ron vente = P ant an Me Sstoys ; - Frog Raising! New book tells how! cule 
Sight-exposure roll developed, printed and Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double ‘ —~ re Assn 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 For Pleasure ov Profit. Free literature. Short of Help-With Hogs to ring — 
5 x 7 double weight professional enlarge- Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. Write today. Marlboro House. 1035S co trat ing Dr. Rinehart’s Hand tog — 
ments, or eight reprints for 25¢ coin. Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- Marlborough, Detroit, Michigan. emda, Whites ean ~ me to do poe A all — 
— - - Hl Guay ae ey Oy: consin. Now is the time for you to take advantage hog “chores”. Thousands now saving time jm 
Box 6 29-17 Minneapelie. Minn. 4 Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- of the many fine offers advertised in this and trouble on large herds and small. Only most 
tind! amen ture on roll 2 25¢, Cut Rate Photos, Dept. classified section. $1.50 postpaid: money refunded if not Box 
Finer Finishing Specials 25. Fight ex: Ki, Janesville, Wisconsin ee | [ 
sure rolls developed with tw rints ; - > as . C 
eee or cas aaa print of pon prints. of an od Developed —Thicee enlargements, 16 FOR FARM WOMEN Co., Drawer 191X, Galesburg, Illinois. Gur 
Genuine nationally known Moentone crinés, 25e. 100 re! sate only mS1.00. “3 Canvas Covers 12.4 oz. used governme nt fate 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898, PF!NES, “oc. Tit Tepents ony. cville, Ky American Hospital School of Nursing. = tcntage. S x 14 fect $5.60. 12 x 16 $9.00 Hohn 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bldg., ck’s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 3-yrs., fully accredited; high school gradu- 16 x 24 $19.20. All sizes 5c square foot on 
LaCrosse, Wis. Books—Theory and Practice in the Use ates (18-50), financial aid, no_ tuition. Water Te pellent—resewed—with grom- oem 
Toa team, of Fertilizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are Classes now forming. Write Director mets 5 Cash with order, Harris — 
16 Sparkling Lifetone P Prints, 2 beauti- coming to days when maximum possible Nursing Education, 850 Irving Park Blvd., Mack m.. Y Co. 17-30th Ave. S. E 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- Helds f land 1 work may be called Chicago. Machinery , 517 “ 
ey a - > Oke < yleids trom land and work may be calle Minneapolis, Minn. 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free for, and here is a book that contains infor- pis ences a — ate as — Rai 
photo album with first order. Lifetone mation for you who must understand Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained CG teed Rebuilt Cc m Separat- Naise 
Studios, Dept. A-635, Des Moines, lowa —thoroly the proper use of fertilizers—the | practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. pam ey on el Raalenean bouts Spouts, bead 
Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- foods of your growing crops. 360 pages, Dept. F-5. Sey hicago School of Nursing, Tanks for ali makes. Write for prices tions 
be om. dge Enlargements and roll $4. Send money to Successful Farming. t Be VRICagO. en een Cream Separator Exchange, 1315 Dace, 
evelopec xc coin; 116 size or smaller; : ; “Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- Sioux City, lowa 
enlarge reprints 3c. Books — All About Flowering Bulbs, by ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write —— nee oslo SNe aaa Ma 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Beston, Mass. eston. An amazing amount of use- for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, Free Barn Plans. Best ways to_build : — 
—— Foes = ful information is here available on about 318 Marshall, Lite hfield, Minn. remodel your farm buildings. Send for 8 su 
Two Sets of “Deckiled e”’ Prints with 80 families of bulbs, among which are both os sore details sure, 
Remnants | For Garments and Quilts. Tated 


every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


hardy and tender kinds, spring flowering, 
summer flowering, and forcing kinds. Il- 
lustrated, 184 pages, $2. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 


100 pieces 25c, 200—45c; 15 yard bundle 
$1.00 Postpaid. Somotes Free. 
Cagles, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Towa. 


For Sale—Steel wire bale ties., Write 
George Lazear, Beaver Dam, W isconsia 
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=, Hatcheries #* 
One of the World's Largest, Clean- 


est and Most Modern Hatcheries 
Sturdy, Northern-bred chicks and turkey 


poults — hatched in a rigorous, health- 
ful climate. All breeders blood-tested — 
all flocks housed and fed to assure max- 
imum health and vigor ee + every egg 
incubated in what is easily one of the 
world’s largest and up-to-the-minute 
hatcheries. A breed for every need. 
Write today for new, big, free folder — 
giving all information, including prices. 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, INC. 
Worthington, Minnesota 


uted DHORTHORN 


by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
They are unrivaled in their — to outgain and out- 
weigh any other breed fof cattle o; 

Send for our FREE imetrated booklet “Farm Secu- 
rity With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns respond 
to greater wartime demands 
for more meat and milk, &T’S 
Seger eeLs AND PA- 

RIOTIC TO BREED 

HORNS. Write for 
list of members, thousands of 
them ali over America, who 
have breeding stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 
horn World, published twice 
monthly. Subecri rion — 
ao an C $ per yr.—$. or 3 yrs. 


Shorthorna 
models of famous Durhams— Write AMERICAN 


oreatest lifters. Al- 
wonstas way of spr fg BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
beef and 313 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





















This Month’s Bull Calf Offer: 


TATTOO B-133 
Solid fawn colored. BORN 12-20-42 


HIS SIRE: Valerie’s Royal Dreamer 394012 


HIS DAM: Lehigh lola 979215. In six lac- 
tations has produced 3,210 
pounds fat. Test 5.67% 


Ready to ship. Ask for particulars. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Route No. 1, Des Moines, la. 











nturally h s, hardy, qu 


Boone vee cattle Write for 


FREE illustrated b klet 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N 


52 Old Colony Bidg 





Better profits 

this year in 

poultrymeat, 
too. 


EXTRA VITAMINS 
TRACE MINERALS 


Newest Product of 
ManAmar Research 


IN 


) 


Now Enable MANAMAR 


Pig Feeds and 
Hog Concentrates 


(Fed with Home Grown Grains) 


As shown by tests on your neigh- 
boring farms to 


PRODUCE 
PORK FOR LESS 


Ask your feed dealer or write us direct 
for full information. 


Philip R. Par'x, Inc. 











— gp! 


Get Lots of Them 


with 


CARNEY 


all le 
sexed. We 





Let This FREE Book 


You 
raise better summer 
and fall eg 
duce more food— 
earn better profits. 
CARNEY Cuts Costs 
Big volume means 
low ces on fast 
tes | early maturing chicks— 
ing breeds—sexed or un- 
Pay Pstage. Guarantee 
live delivery—Ship C.O.D. Write 


Today for low summer prices. 


CARNEY HATCHERY 
Box 15, Shelbyville, Ind. 


















e 


os MORE EGGS 


stares Bros. high production 
pullets in great demand, and 
our large hatchery able to sat- 


isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed or non- 
sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 


erels also in demand. 


100% alive arrival 


genau. 45,000 hatched daily. oe. = 
ing. —— service. Low prices. S AL: 


Victory Se 
Postpaid. 


lection—our choice —$5.95 - 00. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


124 Hayes Building 


Decatur, Itlinois 








Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock before 
you are aware. Use preventive methods 
—use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: I have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. 
I would not think of trying to raise Baby 
Chicks without them. I also use them for my 
grown birds with the same satisfaction.” 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, lowa 
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Read this classified section thoroly. It contains many 
offers which you can use in your home—on your farm— 
and for your own pleasure. Don't hesitate to inquire about 
anything you see and want here. Each advertisement is 
guaranteed by Successful Farming to be as represented. 








Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save 
Thousands of farmers do. . 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
meat United States can produce. Great and instructions. 


For Greater Efficiency in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations urgently need all milk and 


opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 


Money! 
. you can too! 


See your druggist, or 


write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 





percent milk and greatest salvage value of 

all milk breeds. Free literature on uest. 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial 
subscription six months, 50c; one year 

$1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. 

thine . 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, 
Inois 








Buy Shropshires—the twin-purpose and 
twin-producing sheep. Unsurpassed in 
combined meat and wool production. Both 
products of high quality. Beautiful type, mM 
hardy, good grazers. Lambs grow and 
fatten’ readily. Write for breeder lists, free 
tuidebook. American Shropshire Registry 
Assn., Box 18, LaFayette, Indiana. 


Ohio Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 
= War Took Help. Circulars, 


Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Tinots. 
Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
=, On approval 
N McFarland, W ate rtown, | w is. 
ake More Money with hogs Monthly 
all-breed Magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. 
Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 


4-H material. 











Highest Trade-in Value. In the end, 
most cows are sold by the pound. Why not 
keep Holsteins? They are heaviest pro- oO. C. 
ducers during active years—They sell for 
most when done. Write for literature. 
Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Association, 





Brattleboro, Vermont. Dost 7 "Spene . 
-pt. 87, Spencer, 








Famous O. 1. C. 
Publication and ¢ Areular. 
Vv ernon, Se cy. 


Swine. Write For Breed 


Goshen, , Indiana. 





America’s Leading Livestock | Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
50e. Breeder's Gazette, 


Indiana. 





Guernseys. Tested, fine quality high 
ttade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped 
CO.D. Express $30.00 each. Also a few 
Holsteins. Inspection invited. 


‘ Real bargain. 
ilenn Clarke, R. 1., So. St. Paul, Minn. 


Henry Lueck, 


Spotted Poland China—Al! ages. Best 
blood lines. Today's type. Farmer's prices. 
230 Acres. 

Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 





RABBITS 


Raise figtty-ovete ie Angora Rab- 
bits. Wool brings $6.50 pound. Plenty bia, Mo 
markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc- 
tons, Prices. 








DAIRY GOATS 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Colum- 
monthly 
with helpful information. $1 ye arly —intro- 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 


magazine crammed 





White’s Angoras, Beaverton, Mich. 





Mammoth Chtnstite Rabbits— Breed- 
fs supplied; Guaranteed Markets. Litera- 
ture, sample furs, 25c; With Large Illus- 
pated Book, 50c (Refunded). Behrens’s 
‘onnyville, Orangeburg, New York. 


Must sell to 


SQUABS 
Large White King Pigeons. Bargain. 
make room. These birds 
raised on our farm. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, lowa. 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Temate Plants, 


Baltimore, Marglobe $1 
bage; Copenhagen, Wakefields, 
$1.50—1000. California Wonder Peppers 
$2.00—1000 or 40c—100. 
Red Chili, Long Cayenne, Hungarian Wax 


same price. 


Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


certified 
plants. Cabbage, Tomatoes, Peppe rs, Egg- 
lants, Onions, Broccoli. o~ 
1.00; 700- $1. 25; 1,000-$1.75; 5,000—$7.50 
100-$1.60, 1000- 
$4.50. Prompt shipment. 

Star Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 





Pay Postman, 


mossed. Transplants 


Rutgers, 
50—1000. Cab- 


Hot Peppers: 


200—7% 





200, 000 State Certified tough, stalky, 
well- rooted open field grown vegetable 
plants. Take no chances. Get the best 
certified plants for your Victory Garden 
this year. Many of our old customers tell 
us our plants mature several weeks earlier 
than other plants they have tried. All 
plants state certified by the Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tomato plants: 
Marglobe, Stone, Firesteel, Bounty, Gulf- 
e states, Earliana, Pritchard, Baltimore, 
pe; 5 Rutgers. Pepper: Worldbeater, Pimiento, 
California Wonder, Bullnose, Hot Cay- 
enne, Chili. Cabbage: Wakefield, Dutch, 
Copenhagen, Allseason Ballhead, Marion 
Market. Onions: Crystal Wax, Yellow 


Pritchard, 


All Season 


field-grown 





Geod Quality Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
Potato Plants 200-—$1.00, 

$3.00, Delivered Pare el 
Fourteen 


Write for Prices. 
Business. 


Adams Potato C o., Me Lemoresville, Tenn. 


500-—$1.75, 1000— 
Post. Dealers 


Globe, Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish. All 
leading varieties potatoes, collards, lettuce, 
beets, celery, cauliflower, broccoli and 
exeplant. Mixed any way wanted. Moss 

Labe ed 50 to bunch. 350—$1.00, 
750—$2.00, 1,000—$2.50, 5,000—$10.00. 
All_ prepaid anywhere. Ail plants pulled, 


Years In 





Sweet Potato Plants. 
Nancy Halls or PortoRicos. 
Prompt 


1000—$2.25. 
Arrival Guaranteed. 


Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 


Golden Y often 


Shipment, Sate 


packed and shipped same day in new 
500—$1.2 specially built containers. Our plants will 

reach you fresh anywhere in the United 
States. Free instructions on how to care for 
your plants. Prompt service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 














Sweet Potato Plants. 
500-$1.5 
3000-$8.00. Prices Prepaic a. 

Jones Plant Farm, 


Nancy Hall. 





postpaid. Send for list. 


Hilands Iris Garden, 


Millions of | \Nancyhall | and Portorico 
200—$1.50, 1000-—$3.00, 


sweet potato plants. ! 
parcel post paid. 
A. H Jones, 





For Sale: Certified E arly Sumac cane seed $7.50. Transplanted Cabbage, 
germination 96°,, purity 
M 


al Home _s d 
Sorgo. Purity 99.5°,, germination 
Robbins Rane h, Belvidere, Kansas. 


Porto Ricos and 





Certified 





labeled, $1.15 


Trezevant, Tenn. 





North Texas Plant Farm, Franklin, Texas. 
Tomate Piants—Save your Points. Raise 
your own eats. Your whoie crop depends 








1000-$2.90, upon your plants. Buy the best. Hundreds 
of miles closer. On road less time. Rutgers, 
Sharon, Tenn. Marglobe, Select. Indiana Baltimore, 


a Pritchard, Large Red, Bonny Best. 8”, 
300 Varieties Choice tris—Twenty dif- 
ferent kinds, my selection, 





$2.00—1,000. 10”, Special $3.00. Cabbage, 
$2.00. Cummings Plant Farms, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 





Salina, Kansas. —_—— _ — 


Send Ne Money. Pay Postman. Certi- 
fied Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 
toes, Pepper, Sweet Potatoes. Any Variety 
Moss Packed. Mixed as wanted. 300-$1 00; 
500-$1.25; 700-$1.50; 1000—$1.75; 5000 
Tomatocs, 


Pepper. 100-—$1.00; 500-—$3.50; 1000-—$6.00 
I 


. H. Robbins, haviace, Kansas. Yixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas, 
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=== Farmer's Trading Center 


PULLETS.-::. 


Also READY-TO-LAY, DAY OLD PUL- 


LE TS, 20¢ Up. Unsexed and males 7c up. Big 
Type WHITE LEGHORNS, WHITE ROCKS, NE 
HAMP REDS, NEW HAMP WHITES and 
HYBRIDS. Also WHITE ROMANS and LA- 
MONICAS the NEW white egg sensations. Over 
100,000 pullets now in our brooders. Thousands 
of breeders. 17 years trapnesting. We hold world’s tikes ‘Waite Go e 
record for egg production in official laying contest. ullet, ready for range, 
STARTED PULLETS help you tully feathered. 
M A L E Ss save work, time and avoid dangers (Left) 4 Week Old Pullet, 
of baby chick brooding and losses. the age favored by many. 
For Meat and We harden our pullets in air conditioned buildings kept free from high bacteria and 
Caponizing fungus infestation by using famous, GERM-KILLING Sterilamps. World's largest 
4 weeks old 20c producers of Range Size pullets (only 244 to 34% months from laying). Cash in on 
each, Range Size k 
30c, DAY OLD 3c 
(our choice), left- 


high priced winter and spring egg markets. Get well grown pullets cheaper than you 
overs (sexed or un- 
sexed) 7c each. 
RUCKER'S : M e E RIAL 


can brood them. Lao J. Brosemer’s NEW BOOK ‘$1400.00 A YEAR FROM 350 
sim MOORE, Me. BREEDING FARMS 





BOOK WILL 
HELP You! 


WRITE Today! 

Get your copy of this Free book, written to help 

you produce more meat and eggs under wartime 
conditions. It’s yours Free—under no obligation. 


Help Increase Production 
Start } at “Championship” Chicks 
This mer and Fall 

Your yr tA au calling for protesten, Se Salem summer 
HENS” sent free if you ask for it and and fall chic eo help you get it, because “cham- 
enclose this ad. Send today for pictures mm ay hip reed ing” as’ developed ‘the cueee wens 
of new kinds, best breeds and Started today tor reasonable summer prices on sexed or un- 
Pullets with new prices. sexed chicks—all leading breeds. We pay Postage 

te-- 


Sot 477, Ottumwa, lowa, guarantee live delivery—ship C.O.D. W: 
SE Scie oom Se SALEM HATCHERY Cd Salem, ind. 


STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


R. O. P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. 8. Ap- 
proved. We ship on dates promised. 
Our 24th Season. Brown, =. Leg- 
horns; Buff, Barred, Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; itybride. Giants; 
Orpingtons. Pullete-Cockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 


STOUFFER'S HATCHERY + LENA, ILLINOIS. 


























AAA QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
sfola 41° Mo) ave BO A-lele Bel iia a > 4°l-10( 111 4— 
WE HAVE CHICKS FOR EARLY ORDERS! 


Missouri State Aoprews: all flocks pullorum tested: 
O.P. Sired Chicks —many with 300-e; 


prepaid shipments; 
liberal Guarantee Z rec pocoraa, 


Big Ens. S. C. Wh 
Served Rocks, Wh. Recks, Wi. Wien: be v4 
.90 


Cockerels 
$17.90 $3.65 
dottes, S. C. R. A. —_ 3.95 9.25 
Heavy Assorted C 50 (ORDER DIRECT 
P. 0. Box 28 — MARTIN CHICK HATCHERY, — Dept. H-100, — KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








EMPLOYMENT 








POULTRY—CHICKS—EQUIPMENT—SUPPLIES _ 





Let “Chicks of Distinction” from U. 8S. 
Indiana Approved, Pullorum-Tested flocks 
help you produce more meat and eggs to 
meet today’s demand. Save time with these 
big husky, better bred, high producing 
chicks. Your choice of highly profitable 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Big English 
Type White Leghorns, Black Giants, and 
14 other popular breeds. Save money on 
eur low prices on sexed or straight run 
chicks. Free guide and catal helps you 
raise better pullets or broilers. Write 
Today. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 
16, New Albany, Indiana. 





Free Book—"‘H ow to Manage Poultry for 
Extra Wartime Profits” will help you raise 
summer and fall chicks. Increasing demand 
for food means big opportunity especially 
with Davis fast growing, even feathering, 
early maturing chicks. Our low prices save 
you money. All leading breeds sexed or un- 
sexed. Prompt delivery. Write for Free 
book Today. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 
18-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Uncle Sam Wants Your Help. Raise 
summer and fall chicks to meet rising de- 
mand for food—earn big profits assured by 
government supported minimum prices. 
Cash in on Seymour's sound breeding for 
meat or eggs. Your choice of all leading 
breeds—sexed or unsexed. Our big volume 
makes possible low prices—prompt de- 
livery. Write Today. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. 





Clover Vailey Chicks U. S. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly. From 
one of America’s oldest established hatch- 
erles. 36 years breeding experience to help 
you get production needed now. oc 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big Eng- 
lish-type Leghorns and other profitmaking 
breeds. Also Turkey Poults. Get Free 
Catalog, 14 day protection guarantee. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





Extra Profits This Year raising summer 
and fall chicks for meat or eggs. F 
needed and government supported prices 
assure a profit. Conrad's chicks, sexed or 
unsexed, bred for fast growth, early ma- 
turity and livability will a> you save 
time, get earlier production. Our reason- 
able prices save you money. Write Con- 
rad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, 
Seymour, Indiana. 





Bush’s money-making AAA chicks; 20 
eee: thousands weekly; limited time; 
lus broiler cockerels, $4.95 up; sexed 
pall ets $14.90 up; big English White 
horn started pullets to 4 weeks, $29.95 
up. Free Catalog. 


Bush’ “Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Heip Produce Needed Food—make good 
Profits raising DuBois chicks this summer 

and fall. Fast owth, high livability— 
early maturity reeding gets them into 
early production. Government supported 
prices assure your profits. Our low chick 
prices save you money. Sexed or unsexed 
Phicks, 21_ breeds, y a 4 delivery. Write 
DuBois County atchery, Box 910-C, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Thousands of Missouri's AAA Missouri 
Approv:d chicks weekly. Large, lop-comb, 
Eee Lawn Strain high egg productos 
hite Leghorns, Buff Minorcas, $9.00 
Pullets, $15.95; Cocker:Is, & oS; White, 
Bar red. Buff Rocks, New res, 
ingtons, Reds, Giants, S950." lets, 
$1 90; Prepaid, L Live arrival. 
Ideal Hatchery, Garden City, Missouri. 





50,000 Pullets, Range Size (fully feath- 
ered and only 2% to 3% months from 
laying), also Ready-to-Lay or 4 week old. 
Day old Pullets 20c up. Popular breeds. 
Leftover baby chicks 7c, males 3c. Circu- 
lar, Prices. Imperial Hatchery, Dept. 
6-332, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





Right Now—many varieties of chicks— 

sexed or non-s2xed. Good service. Order in 

advance. Postpaid. Guaranteed 100% alive 

arrival. Complete prices free. Decatur 
Special assortmen: $5.80 per 100. No sex 

Gearastes, Decatur Chick Company, P. O. 
ox 29, Decatur, Illinois. 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include 
dealer’s name. Carbolineum Company, 
Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Super-Quality “‘AAA” Chicks:—Best 
trapnest pedigreed, 300 Egg Bloodlines. 
Missouri Approved. Bloodtested. Prompt 
shipments. 100% live delivery. Assorted 
$5.90. Liberal early discounts. Also sexed 
chicks. Beau ifully illustrateG catalog and 

ices Free. ABC Farms, Box 124, Garden 
Sity, Missou-i. 


Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers, Quick Maturin 
broilers. as, Delivery. Per 1 

tn og Bi White aaheres $9.50. 

white 4 ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 

Orping ie — Rox $9.50. Free Catalog. 

Mth'’s Hatchery, Box 403-E, Fulton, 














se 


Serper~ Graatity “AAA” Big English Type 
White ——. To 355 Egg Breeding. 

thee oll 38! Lie Missouri 

Bloodtested. Cockerels 

counts. Cat al and p 

Farms, Box 125, Garden City, MissourL 





Stouffer’s cine Bloodtested, Inspect t- 


Ww yandottes, rpingtons. 
chicks. Ges . plete oriees Heavy As- 
$8.45; Leghorn 
Stouffer 
Hatchery, ethene Grove, Illinois. 


Suger-@e ality ““AAA" White Plymouth 

xcellent for broilers. Lay like 

Leghorn:. Prompt shipments. Heavy As- 

rorted $7.90. Ea ly discounts. Catalog and 
rices Free. ABC Farms, Box 126, Garden 
ity, Missour’. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big tid Egg- 
Bred Whi e Leghorn Pullets $15. 

erels $4.00. Four Week: Old Pullets $28.00. 
95% Sex Guaranteed. 

Marti L:ghorn Farm Windsor, Missouri, 








Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in 4 
business of your own? Good profits selling 
over 200 widely advertised Rawleigh 
home farm necessities. Pays better than 
most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 
to 20 yeats or more! Products—equipment 
on credit. No experience needed to start— 
we teach you how. Write today is on 
a Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
Freeport, Il. 


Rehabs Men or Women wanted to call 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 In a 
week. Experience unnecessary. Write 

McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
filinois. 


Easy, yy Profits. Write tor big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines 
and Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. 
CL, Memphi , Tenn. 


DOGS—PETS 
mee Shepseee, Puppies. The 


we on Approval. 
10¢ ‘ner Picture, and 
H. Chestnu , c hapute, Kansas. 

















Big Husky Approved Chicks that 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, W te 
Rocks. Write for June prices. 100% Blood- 
tested. Winstrom Hatchery, Box D9, 
Zeeland, Mich. 

Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns. Hanson's 300-E Foundation 
Stock. Approved AAA Nets $15.95; 
Nonsexed $8.95; Cockerels $4.50. Postpaid. 
Catalog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 





—a Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
st stock. Spayed semeles. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


Write for Big, Free 1943 tractor parts 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- 
ing Co., Dept. 8-63, Boone, Iowa. 











Limited Time; thousands weekly; 20 
breeds; surplus cockerels, $4.95 up. White 
Leghorn Started pullets, $29.95 up. Price 
catalog free 

Squaredeal * Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Midseason Prices; limited time; 20 
breeds, $4.95 up; da ay old pullets, $14.90 up. 
Started pullets $29.95 up. Catalog free. 

Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 








hoe ae Chicks—-World’s Largest Ca- 
weed means Lowest Prices. Leading 
is. Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Shenandoah, 

ian owa, Marion, Ohio. 





$$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 purebred 
varieties, 6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalog 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ti. 





Chicks Pow day’s leftovers—$7.00 per 
100—F.O.B., xpress. 100,000 chicks 
weekly. Order 1 to 8 weeks ahead of — 

m) a! 


assorted males 3c 
Hatehery, ae ept. 6-334, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Helm’s Hens Hold Four World's Records. 
Officially Pullorum Tested. Government 
Aagreves. Hatching year around. Helpful 
e' 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Mlinois. 





- AUTO FINANCING 


if The Note On Your Automobile is 
coming due soon and it is going to hustle 
you to meet it—write us. We will refinance 
on payments to suit you, or advance you 
more money. The cost is low and the trans- 
action can be handled by mail anywhere in 
the U. 8. If you live in Iowa or adjoining 
states, we Can save you money on a tractor, 
combine or corn picker loan, too. Or in- 
crease your herd of dairy cows and pay for 
your new stock out of your milk and cream 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to pay. 
Write or see Stern Finance Company, 736 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Mvines, Iowa. 





PATENTS 


OLD GOLD WANTED | 





“Inventor’s Guidebook”” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & eeoman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-M 
1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash 
by return mail. 

Free information. Dr. Weisbe 
Refining Com y, 1500-T 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ennepin, 





PHEASANTS 





Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 


Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
a Barrington, 


Rainbow Farm P' try, 
Illinois. 


Tractor Parts, Nw And Used. All 
Makes; Tremendous Savings. Write For 

Free 1942 Catalog. Burlington Tractor 

Wrecking Co., Burlington, lowa. 


EDUCATION 


Correspondence Courses ont, self-in- 
struction books, Mail Bubjee Sold. 

Rented. Exchanged. All abyects. Satis- 
fnetion guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete detalis and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, Sherman, Dept. 
F-233, Chicago. 


Books—Practical Electricity & House 
Wiring, by H. P. Richter. Shows exactly 
how to do a proper job of wiring, tells you 
how to figure proper wire sizes for ‘the 
} rd loads, outlines principles of efficient 
ighting. If you have electricity already, 
you'll use this book; if you o getting 
ready for electricity, this book a real 
investment. Illustrated, Zo pages, cloth, 
$1.50. Send money to Suce Farming. 














FEATHERS WANTED 


Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get The 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct 
processors and pay best prices. Third geD- 
eration in feather puetnoes. ie Honest gains 
ompt ymen Pp now. 
Feather Wor ks, Dept. J, 1717 8. Halsted, 
Chicago. 


HYBRID CHICKS 


$$$$$ from Wayne White or Brown Fe 
laying hybrids as hatched or sexed. F 

reasonable. Catalog. L 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, 1 





















he 


Beef Cattle Adopt the 
Old Horse Barn 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


better outside, you know,”’ Haworth re- 
flected. “‘In good weather there are some of 
them eating out here all the time.” 

Haworth, lean, witty Tennessean who 
came to Illinois in 1900, feeds out 150 to 
160 head of cattle and around 200 head of 
hogs a year. He buys Colorado range 
Herefords and for four or five years now 
has been feeding nothing but heifers. 

His method has been to buy Western 
calves to arrive about the first of Novem- 
ber. They are put on pasture for about a 
month, after which Haworth brings them 
into the feed lot and starts them on oats. 

The last of December he starts feeding 
shelled corn and, within a short time, has 
them on full feed of about 11 pounds of corn 
a head a day. On top of the corn they get 
soybean meal at the rate of about a pound 
for each eight pounds of corn. In addition 
they get alfalfa hay for roughage. Calves 
averaging 347 pounds when they went into 
the feed lot have tipped the scales at the 
end of the first 72 days at 476 pounds, a 
gain of 129 pounds a head. 

Haworth continues to full-feed such 
calves in dry lot all winter. When spring 
comes he can follow one or both of two 
systems. He can take the cattle to bluegrass 
and clover pasture where they are carried 
for a late-summer market. Or he can keep 
the cattle in the dry lot and full-feed them 
for an earlier market in June. If he wishes, 
he can split his cattle and follow both 
systems. 

Principal feed storage on the farm is a 
crib built in 1939 with a capacity of 
4,500 bushels of corn and 1,000 bushels of 
small grain. In addition to the corn he 
grows, Haworth buys 3,000 to 4,000 bush- 
els a year. 

He has for years been active in the af- 
fairs of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. For the past five years he has served 
as treasurer of the Vermilion County Farm 
Bureau. His main interest, however, con- 
tinues to be beef cattle, and buildings and 
equipment with which to house and feed 
them. “I just wouldn’t know what to do 
if | came out here to these lots and sheds 
and there weren’t any cattle here,” says 
Haworth, END 





OSCAR IN THE ARMY 





MILITARY COURTESY 


(or lack of same) 








for war- 


roofs, am 
applied 





Send for Free Blueprints 
of correct shingle applica- 
tions. Address Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
U. S. A. or Vancouver, Can- 
ada. 





i11 find Red Cedar Shingles or Red Cedar 


: a 
Shingles <P wer © 


te jo 
do the comple Ae 


i e 
sulating '” one inexp 















y suited 


and re-roofing. old leaky 
Shingles thus 
; repairing and in- 
ation. 





YOUR SHOE REPAIRER REBUILDS 
LIKE NEW WITH 


TWIN GRIPPER 
HEELS AND SOLES 








mistaken 
identity! 


There has recently been released by an 
Eastern publishing concern a textbook 
written as a practical guide to success- 
ful farming. In the advertising for this 
text the words “successful farming” 
have caused a number of our readers 
to assume that the book was a part of 
the services of Successful Farming maga- 
zine, tho, in reality, there is no con- 
nection whatever and the farming ter- 
ritories treated by the two are not the 
same. We cannot, therefore, be re- 
sponsible for orders received by us for 
the book and such orders will be re- 
turned. 


Successful Farming 


THE MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 











3918 S , $i 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Stomach and tapeworms in sheep cost 
you money—save by drenching. Experi- 
ment Stations, including the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, recommenda solution 
icotine Sulphate (“Black Leaf 40”) 
and Copper Sulphate. Directions are 
iven on pa abels. Drench your 
lock and kill these internal parasites. 
Guard Agsines ico, Se ek sre Scab 
“Black Leaf 40” always uniform—always de- 
pendable. Used as a dip it controls certain types 
of scab-mite and lice; also 
sheep ticks. Sold by 
dealers every where. 
Insist on 
sealed 
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LACK HELP? 


WORM PIGS 
Easily—Quickly 


Easy to get feed- 
consuming large 
roundworms. Mix 
genuine Dr. Sals- 
bury’'s HOG OIL 
For Large Round- 
worms in feed. Buy 
at feed and drug 
stores, hatcheries. 
DR. SALSBURY'S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—!/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 





“The Use of Fertilizers,”” by F. E. Bear. 
Complete theory and practice. 360 full pages. Send 
$4 to Successful Farming today. 


GardnerHi-Lin 


Controller ( 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or rk 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of succ’ssful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 





—_ 


: 
ra 
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Gluing Guide 


MAKES IT EASY 
TO FIX THINGS 


Let this 36-page booklet be your guide. Fully 
illustrated throughout. Tells where and how to 
glue for best results. Chock-full of helpful 
hints. Send for this handy reference book 
today. It’s free—just send us your mame and 
address and ask for Casco Gluing Guide. 


EASY PERMANENT REPAIRS 


For a lasting repair job, be sure you use Casco 
Glue. Easy to prepare in a jiffy, yet amazingly 
strong and lasting. Remember Casco next time 
you're at your local hardware, paint, or lum- 
ber dealer's. 
CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, Dept. SF-6 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


POWDERED L\SEIN GLUE 
SPRENSTH WITH HGH 
WATER - ACW FTAACE 





KEEP YOUR 
EDGED TOOLS 


SHARP 


MAKE THEM 
LAST LONGER 


SPRING EXTENDED 
Shitty sooo roarox 
: eT + F- — 
a 6 IRON PIPE SLEEVE OPENED 


TO PERMIT HOOK TO BE INSERTED 





- 
SPINDLE ARM 


* BALING -_ on 


Fil [TH 
4 























GENERAL PURPOSE 
FENCE ——~- 


Around 


the Farm 


REG. U. 3. PAT. OFF, 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 








FiGuRe “T" 
DISTANCE 
GUAGE 


Sharpen your Mower 





Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 
and Axes with the 
Carborundum Brand 
“57” File. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Booka—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job 
of wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes 
for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
Satine. 1 you have electricity already, you'll use 
; if you are getting ready for electricity, 
this by is a real investment. Illustrated. 200 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 


Beooka—Farm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones. 
Necessity has made most every farmer something of 
a carpenter, something of a mechanic, and so every 
farmer and farm boy who gets this book is going 
to like its direct, simple, yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of tools and basic tool processes. The 
includes sections on farm woodwork and carpen- 
try, cold-metal work, farm blacksmithing, plow 
sharpening, farm concrete work, harness repair, 
rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, cloth, $2.75. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 





wi “| 
RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 
y 4 
wnddantty. 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 


ANTS 
KILLS> \ 


Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 


1 Ib. 75¢, 5 ths. $3.00, (larger sizes 
de 4 oz. size for Ants 3c. 


it's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JUNE, 1943 











To MAKE a sectional and fully mov- 
able fence for young stock and even 
poultry, I have made up a quantity 
of panels and panel posts as shown 
(Illustration 1). The panel post base is 
a 2-by-4-inch piece 3 feet long. In an 
upright position 1-by-3-inch pieces 
are nailed to this base with a space 
between them to take the panel ends 
side by side—1%4-inch spacing for 7%- 
inch panel lumber. Rails of panel ex- 
tend 3 inches beyond end cleats. The 
uprights are braced individually with 
24-inch le ngths of 1- by-3-inch lumber. 
Panels are 3 feet high and 10 feet long. 
For chicks I use 1-by-3-inch lumber 
to make frames to hold the wire 
netting.—S. K., Ind. 


To fix our gate hooks so stock can- 
not release them, I have worked out a 
keeper (Illustration 2) held in place 
by a coil spring. A washer is slid back 
over hook, a small coil spring follows, 
and then another washer. Now a 
length of pipe (%-inch size or a size 
that will form a sleeve around the 
hook) is selected, long enough to 
crowd against spring between hook 
and washer as shown. One end is cut 
at a sharp angle, pipe is slit on one 
side, spread so it can be put in place, 
then closed over hook shank. Works 
like a charm!—L. G., S. Dak. 


We had a grindstone, but no shaft 
or crank that would fit. Out of scrap 
we selected a front spindle and hub 
from an old auto axle, and mounted 
the stone on the end of a bench as 
shown (Illustration 3). The hub was 
separated, and the stone was drilled 
with a stone drill so it could be fitted 
and bolted between the hub parts 
in place of old wheel spokes. We then 
mounted the hub on the axle. The 
hub cap with handle bolted to it, 
turned on tightly, made it possible 
to turn the stone. Easiest turning stone 
one can imagine.—W. C., Mich. 


To make it easy to run wire thru 
the follower blocks in baling hay, I 
made a punch rod as shown (Illus- 
tration 4). With a hack saw I cut 
notches in a %-inch rod about 20 
inches long, so that wires can be 
pushed thru or pulled thru, as pre- 
ferred.—M. E. W., Mo. 


To speed up the job of spacing and 
nailing rafters in place on buildings I 
have put up, I made a gauge out of a 
piece of 6-inch board (Illustration 
5). Now with the first rafter in place, 
each successive one is spaced just 
right, and I can nail it home with no 
slipping of the rafter out of its proper 
assembly place.—R. T., Ohio END 
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Heavy deposits on this . ve 
ter which came from a fal ; 
tractor after 20 hours operatio 
on motor oil not possessing 
Polarine’s cleansing feature. 


+ POLARINE MOTOR OIL 


keeps engines clean as 


@ A FARM FAVORITE for over 30 years, 
Polarine today is giving better service, 
better protection, better value than ever 
before. Now Polarine not only lubri- 
cates... it has a cleansing power that 
keeps filters and oil lines clean at least 
three times as long. Rings remain un- 
stuck. You get freer valve action and less 
engine carbon. 

All this adds up to a sweeter running 
engine, better compression, lower oil 
consumption, greater fuel economy, and 
longer engine life. Polarine brings you 
all the advantages of clean engine Op- 
eration and saves you cleaning time in 
the bargain. This is a real wartime boon 
to you Farm Front Fighters who need 
to get top efficiency from hard-pressed 
equipment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


i STANDARD 
S| 


'elp Uncle Sam: Buy more War Savings Bonds and Stamps. Oil is ammunition . . . 


Ask your Standard Oil Man about 
Polarine’s cleansing action. For 
months, a number of your neighbors 
have been profiting from this great oil 
improvement. Your Standard Oil Man 
can tell you who they are. He can give 
you all the facts about today’s Polarine. 
Get him to tell you before you buy oil 
again. 


Stanolind Motor Oil—another 
farm favorite. This reliable and eco- 


it circulates 


nomical lubricant is the choice of many 
farmers as all-purpose motor oil. Every 
gallon is “up to standard” in every way. 
It is long-lasting, uniform, and low in 
cost. 


Order motor oil for the busy sea- 
son now! Don't put off buying motor 
oil until you are likely to run short. Be 
sure lack of lubricant won't slow you 
down. Get a supply from your Standard 
Oil Man right away. 








MORE WAR BONDS FOR FARM ACHIEVEMENTS! 


As awards for agricultural achievement, the Standard Oil Company is presenting a $25.00 
War Bond each day except Sunday until October 2nd to farmers of the Central West. 
Announcements of these awards are made by Everett Mitchell, well-known farm commen- 
tator, each week day over more than one hundred radio stations. Ask your Standard Oil 
Man when and over what station the announcements are being made in your locality. 
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use it wisely. Drive under 35 —share your car. 


























‘ T ouLp the surround- 
ed French garrison 
resist... or would it wel- 
come the invading Yanks 
to North African shores? 

Anxiously the Americans waited ... 
soon they would have the answer. 

The commanding French officer walked 
stiffly across the desert sand _ .. Saluted 
. -. Gave his answer. It was a refusal to 
surrender the garrison. As previously 
planned, the American commander or- 
dered the covers on a large number of 
U. S. Army trucks pulled aside... 

They were loaded with FOOD! 

Quickly the French officer reconsidered. 
How well he knew what food would mean 
to his men, to the French citizens and the 
natives of the town. Now he had no choice 
... the garrison was surrendered. 


Not a shot was fired. Not a life was lost. 





Pa 
WL ...by the AMERICAN FARMER 


eee without a shot fired...without a life lost! 


Food produced by the American Farm- 
er had won a battle on the sands of North 
Africa. And many more battles will be 
prevented, many will be made easier 
through the use of food as a weapon, be- 
fore this war is won. 

Purina Mills salutes you and your fel- 
low soldiers of the soil who made 1942 a 
record food production year. 

The job ahead is a bigger one. . . this 
year’s farm goals are higher. Doing the 
job now means getting the most from 
what you have on your farm.. poultry, 
livestock, feed, buildings and equipment. 
It also means fighting these production 
saboteurs 
crowded and unsanitary conditions, poor 
feeding and preventable accidents. 


disease, parasites, over- 


In your fight against these losses enlist 
the help of your local Purina dealer. He’s 
a capable and willing farm ally with 
sleeves rolled up ready to go to work! 


Published in the interest of increased food production by 


PURINA MILLS 


“FOOD WILL WIN 


THE WAR AND 


WRITE 


ON THE FARM FRONT— 


Your Purina Dealer Has 
Volunteered for Active Duty 


Are these saboteurs of increased food 
production working on your farm... 
overcrowded poultry houses... un- 
sanitary quarters for birds and ani- 
mals ... worms that infest pigs 
and chickens . . . wasteful feeding 
methods? These are conditions your 
Purina dealer can help you correct. 


He is at Your Command 
and Service 


In today's food production emergen- 
cy, your Purina dealer has volun- 
teered his time, training and experi- 
ence ...is making it his number one 
wartime job to help you battle those 
food production saboteurs. He has 
simple, practical suggestions for pro- 
ducing more meat, milk and eggs 
from the stock and feed you have on 
your farm. Your Purina dealer is 
ready to work with you to put these 
suggestions to work regardless of 
what feed you use. Call on him at his 
store with the Checkerboard Sign 


THE 





PEACE” 


